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BOOK XVII. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Telrmachus returning to the city, relates to Pene lose the ſun 
of his travels. Ulyſſes is conducted by Eumæus to the 
palace, where his old dog Argus acknowledges his matter, 
after an abſence of twenty years, and dies with joy. 
Fumeus returns into the country, and Ulyſſes remains 
among the ſuitors, whoſe behaviour is deſcribed, 


OON as Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 
Sprinkled with roſeate light the dewy lawn 

In hafte the prince aroſe, prepar'd to part ; 
His hand impatient graſps the pointed dart 
Fair on his feet the poliſh'd ſandals ſhine, G 
And thus he greets the maſter of the ſwine. 

My friend, adieu; let this ſhort ſtay ſuffice; 
| haſte to meet my mother's longing eyes, 
And end her tears, her forrows, and her ſighs. 


v. 8. I haſte to meet my mother”s longing eyes.] There are two rea- 
ions for the return of Telemachus; one, the duty a {on owes to a 
mother; the other, to find an opportunity to put in execution the 
deſigns concerted with Ulyſſes : the poet therefore ſhifts the ſcene 
from the lodge to the palace. FTelemachus takes not Ulyſſes along 
with kim, for fear he ſhould raiſe ſuſpicion in the ſuitors, that a 
perſon in a beggar's garb has ſome ſecret merit, to obtain the fa- 
miliarity of a king's ſon, and this might be an occaſion of a diſ- 
covery ; whereas when Ulyſſes aiterwards appears amongſt the 
| ſuitors, he is thought to be an entire ſtranger to Telemachus, which 
prevents all jealouſy, and gives them an opportunity to carry on 
their meaſures, without any particular obſervation. Beſides, Eu- 
mneus is ſtill to be kept in ignorance concerning the perſon of Ulyſ- 
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"3 HOMER% ODYSSEY. Book XVII. 
But thou attentive, what we order heed ; 10 
This haplefs ſtranger to the city lead; 

By public bounty let him there be fed, 

And bleſs the hand that ſtretches forth the bread. 

To wipe the tears from all afflicted eyes, 


My will may covet, but my pow'r denies. 3 


If this raiſe anger in the ſtranger's thought, 

The pain of anger puniſhes the fault: 

The very truth I undiſguis'd declare: 

For what ſo eaſy as to be ſincere ? 
To this Ulyſſes. What the prince requires 20 

Of ſwift removal, ſeconds my deſires. | 

To want like mine, the peopled town can yield 

More hopes of comfort, than the lonely field. 

Nor fits my age to till the labour'd lands, 

Or ſtoop to talks a rural lord demands. 25 


ſes; Telemachvs therefore gives him a plauſible reaſon for his re- 
Gains namely, that his mother may no longer be in pain for his 
ſafety :- this likewiſe excellently contributes to deceive Eumzus, 
Now as the preſence of Ulyſſes in the palace is ablolutelv neceſſary 
to bring about the ſuitors deſtruction, Telemachus orders Eumzus 
to conduct him thither, and by this method he comes as the friend 


and gueit of Eumzus, not of Telemachus : moreover, this injunc- 


tion was necellary : Enmavs was a perſon of ſuch generoſity, that 
he would have thought himſelf obliged to detain his gueſt under 
his own care and inſfpection: nay, before he guides him towards 
the palace in the ſequel of this book, ke tells Ulyſſes he does it 


ſolely in compliance with the order of Telemachus, and acts con- 
trary to his ewn inclinations. 


v. 14. To wipe the tears from all afflicted eyes, 
Ay will may covet, but my pow'r denies.] 


This might appear too free a declaration, if Telemachus had made 
it before he knew Ulyſſes; for no circumſtance could juilify him 


for uſing any dilregard toward the poor and ſtranger, according to 


the {trict notions, and the ſanctity of the laws of holpitality amongſt 
the antients: but as the caſe ſtands, we are not in the leaſt ſhocked 
at the words of Telemachus; we know the reaſon why he thus 
ſpeaks; it is to conceal Ulyſſes. He is fo far from ſhewing any 
particular regard to him, that he treats him with a ſeverity in ſome 


degree contrary to the laws of cfiolpitah 3 by adding, that if he 


complains of this hard logs 1 t will not redreſs but 


increaſe his calamity. 
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Book XVII. HOME RSs ODYSSEY. 5 
Adieu! but ſince this ragged garb can bear 
So ill, th inclemencies of morning air, 
A few hours ſpace permit me here to ſtay ; 
My ſteps Eumzus ſhall to town convey, 
With riper beams when Phoebus warms the day, 30 
oy Thus he: nor ought Telemachus reply'd, 
But left the manſion with a lofty ftride : 
Schemes of revenge his pond'ring breaſt elate, 
Revolving deep the ſuitors ſudden fate. 
Arriving now before th' imperial hall; 35 


”— He props his ſpear againſt the pillar'd wall ; 
Then like a lion o'er the threſhold bounds ; 
The marble pavement with his ſtep refounds ; 
His eye firſt glanc'd where Euryclea ſpreads 
With furry ſpoils of beaſts the ſplendid beds: 40 
* She ſaw, ſhe wept, ſhe ran with eager pace, 
Th And reach'd her maſter with a long embrace. 
his All crowded round, the family appears 
yo With wild entrancement, and ex{tatic tears. 
US Swift from above deſcends the royal fair; 45 
nd (Her beauteous cheeks the bluſh of Venus wear, 
c- X SD ; 
hat Chaſten'd with coy Diana's penſive air) 
w v. 46. Her beautaous cheeks the bluſh of Venus wear, 
ir Chaſten'd with coy Diana's fenſiue air.) 
he This deſcription preſents us with a noble idea of the beauty and 
| chaſtity of Penelope; her © perſon reſerables Venus, but Venus 
* with the modeſt air of Diana.“ Dionyſus Haticarn, takes no- 
tice of the beauty and ſoftneis of theſe two verſes. 
_ H ie 6x $4A4 1.90 T3012! Tues , 
im ApTevid't itian, n ot yeuon "Anrod tTh. 
= When Homer (remarks that anthor) paints a beautiful face or an 
8 4 engaging object, he chuſes the ſofteſt vowels, and molt ſmooth and 
35 flowing ſemivowels: he never clogs the pronunciation with rough 
ns ſounds, and a colliſion of untunable conſonants, but every ſyllable, 
of every letter, conſpires to exhibit the beauty of the object he endea- 
he vours to repreſent: there are no leſs than three and thirty vowels 
a9 in two lines, and no more than twenty-nine conſonants, which 


makes the verſes flow away with an agreeable ſmoothneſs and har- 
mony. | 
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6 HOME R's ODYSSEY. Book XVII. 

Hangs o'er her fon; in his embraces dies; 

Rains kiſſes on his neck, his face, his eyes: 

Few words fhe ſpoke, tho' much ſhe had to ſay, 50 

And ſcarce thoſe few, for tears, could force their way. 
Light of my cyes ! he comes! unhop'd-for joy! 

Has heav'n from Pylos brought my lovely boy ? 

So ſnatch'd from all our cares! Tell, haſt thou known 


by father's fate, and tell me all thy own. 5 


Oh deareſt, moſt rever'd of womankind! 
Ceafe with thoſe tears to melt a manly mind, 
(Reply'd the prince) nor be our fates deplor'd, 
From death and treaſon to thy arms rel zr'd. 
Go hathe, and rob'd in white, aſcend the tow'rs; 60 
With all thy handmaids thank th' immortal pow'rs; 
To ev'ry god vow becatombs to bleed, 
And call Jove's vengeance on their guilty deed. 
While to th' aſſembled council I repair ; 


A ſtranger ſent by heav'n attends me there; 65 


Penelope, we ſee, embraces her ſon with the utmoſt aſtection: 
„ kifling the lip” was not in faſhion in the days of Homer? © No 


© one (remarks the biſhop) ever kiſſes the lip or mouth.” Pene- 


lope here kiſſes her ſon's eyes, and his head ; that is, his cheek, 
or perhaps forehead; and Eumæus, in the preceding book, em- 
braces the hands, eyes, and head of Telemachus. But for the 
comfort of the ladies, I rejoice to obſerve that all theſe were cere- 
monious kiſſes from a mother to a ſon, or from an inferiour to a 
ſuperiour : this therefore is no argument that lovers thus embraced, 
nor ought it to be brought as a rea ſon why the preſent manner of 
ſalutation ſhould be abrogated. Madam Dacier has been ſo tender 
as to keep it a ſecret from the men, that there ever was a time in 
which the modern method of kiſſing was not in faſhion : ſhe highly 
deierves their thanks and gratitude for it. 

v. 6s. AAHranger ſent by heav'n attends me there.) There is a 
vein of ſincere piety that runs through the words and actions of Te- 
lemachus: he has no ſooner delivered his mother from her uneaſy 
apprehenſions concerning his ſafety, but he proceeds to another act 


of virtue toward Theoclymenus, whom he had taken into his pro- 


tection; he performs his duty towards men and towards the gods. 
It is by his direction that Penelope offers up her devotions for ſuc- 
ceſs, and thanks for his return. It is he who preſcribes the man- 
ner of it; namely, by waſhing the hands, in token of the purity 
of mind required by thoſe who ſupplicate the deities ; and by put- 
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Bock XVII. HOMER ODYSSEY. 7 


My new accepted gueſt I haſte to find, 


Now to Piræus' honour'd charge conſign'd. 
The matron heard, nor was his word in vain. 
She bath'd; and rob'd in white, with all her train, 
To every god vow'd hecatombs to bleed, | 70 
And call'd Jove's vengeance on the guilty deed, 
Arm'd with his lance the prince then paſt the gate; 
Two dogs behind, a faithful guard aryait 
Pallas his form with grace divine 1mproves : 
The gazing croud admires him as he moves : 75 
Him, gach'ring round, the haughty ſuitors greet 
With ſemblance fair, but inward deep decett 
Their falſe addreſſes gen'rous he deny*d, 
Patt on, and fat by faithful Mentor's fide ; 
With Antiphus, and Hlalitherſes ſage, 80 
(His father's counſellours, rever'd for age.) 
Of his own fortunes, and Ulyſſes' fame, 
Much aſk the ſeniors; till Pirzus came. 
The ſtranger-gueſt purſu'd him cloſe behind; 
Whom when Telemachus beheld, he join'd. & 
He, (when Pirzus aſk'd for ſlaves to biing 
The gifts and treaſures of the Spartan king) 
Thus thoughtful anſwer'd: Thoſe we ſhall not move, 
Dark and unconſcious of the will of Tove: _ 


We know not yet the full event of all: 90 


Stab'd in his palace if your prince mutt fall, 
Us, and our houſe it treaſon mult o'erthrow, 
Better a friend poſſeſs them, than a toe : 


ting on clean garments, to ſhew the reverence and regard with 
which their ſouls ought to be poſſeſt when they appear before the 
gods. I am not ſenſible that the laſt ceremony is often mentioned 
in other parts of Homer; yet I doubt not but it was practiſed up- 
on all religious ſolemnities. The moral of the whole is, that piety 
is a ſure way to victory: Telemachus appears every where a good 
man, and for this reafon he becomes at laſt an happy one; and his 
calamities contribute to his glory, | 
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8 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book XVII. B. 


If death to theſe, and vengeance heav'n decree, ( 
Riches are welcome then, not elſe, to me. 9s 1 
Till then, retain the gifts — The hero ſaid, 8 
And in his hand the willing ſtranger led. B 
Then dif-array'd, the ſhining bath they ſought, 8 
(Wich unguents ſmooth) of poliſh'd marble wrought ; I 
Obedient handmaids with aſſiſtant toil 103 


Supply the limpid wave, and fragrant oil: 
Then o'er their limbs refulgent robes they threw, 
And freſh from bathing to their ſeats withdrew, 
The golden ew'r a nymph attendant brings, 
Repleniſh'd from the pure, tranſlucent ſprings ; 10; 
With copious ſtreams that golden ew'r ſupplies 
A ſilver laver of capacious ſize. 
They waſh : the table, in fair order ſpread, 
Is pil'd with viands and the ſtrength of bread. 
Full oppoſite, before the folding gate, 110 
The penſive mother fits in humble ſtate ; 
Lowly ſhe fat, and with dejected view 
The fleecy threads her ivory fingers drew. 
| The prince and ſtranger ſhar'd the genial feaſt, 
5 Till now the rage of thirſt and hunger ceaſt 115 
| | When thus the queen. My ſon ! my only friend! 
| Say, to my mournful couch ſhall 1 aſcend ? 


„„ Ro” 


13 
| it v. 117. Say, to my mournſul couch, & c.] Penelope had requeſted 
{| Telemachus to give her an account of his voyage to Pyle, and of 
| what he had heard concerning Ulyſſes. He there waved the dil- 
| courſe, becauſe the queen was in public with her female atten- 
|| _ dants: by this conduct the poet ſuſtains both their characters; Pe- 
| nelope is impatient to hear of Ulyſſes; and this agrees with the af- 
fection of a tender wife; but the diſcovery being unſeaſonable, Te- 
j jemachus forbears to ſatisfy her curioſity ; in which he acts like a 
wiſe man. Here (obſerves Euſtathius) ſhe gently reproaches him 
= | for not ſatisfying her impatience concerning her huſband ; ſhe in- 
| ſiavates that it is a piece of cruelty to permit her ſtill to grieve, 
when it is in his power to give her comfort ; and this induces him 
tt to gratify her deſires. It ought to be obſerved that Homer chuſes 
_ _ proper time for this relation; it was neceſſary that the ſuitors. 
ſhould be ignorant of the ſtory of Ulyſſes; Telemachus therefore 
makes it when they are withdrawn to their ſports and when none 
were preſent but friends, 
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Book XVII. HOMER's ODYSSEY. g 


(The couch deſerted now a length of years; 
The couch for ever water'd with my tears) 


Say wilt thou not (ere yet the ſuitor- crew 120 
Return, and riot ſhakes our walls a- new) 


Say wilt thou not the leaſt account afford ? 
The leaſt glad tidings of my abſent lord? 
To her the youth. We reach'd the Pylian olains, 


Where Neſtor, ſhepherd of his people, reigns. 125 


All arts of tenderneſs to him are known, 
Kind to Ulyſſes' race as to his own ; 

No father with a fonder graſp of joy, 
Strains to his boſon his long-abſent bov. 
But all unknown, if yet Ulyites breathe, 2 
Or glide a ſpectre in the realms beneath; 

For further ſearch, his rapid ſteeds tianfport 

My lengthen'd journey to the Spartan court, 

There Argive Helen I beheld, whote charms 

(So heav'n decreed) engag'd the great in arms. 13 


21 


My cauſe of coming told, he thus rejoin'd; 


And ſtill his words live perfect in my e 
Heav'ns! would a ſoft, inglotious, daſtard train 
An abſent hero's nuptial joys proiane ! 


v. 134. There Arnive Helen I beheld, <uh:fe charms 
(S heav'n . ced) &c. 


Euſtathius takes notice of the candid behaviour of Telemachus 
with reſpec to Helen: ſhe had received him cou: teoully, and he 
teſtifies his gratitude, by afcribing the calamities the drew upon 
her country to the decree of heaven, not to her immodeſty : this 
is particularly decent in the mouth of Telemachvus, becauſe Ee is 
now acquainted with his father's return ; other wite he could not 
have mentioned her name but to her diſhanont, who had been the 
occaſion of his death. 

v. 138. Head. evould a ſoft, inglor icus, Mar bio, &c.} Theſe 
verſes are repeated from the iourth Odyſſey; and are not without 
a good effect ; 3 they cannot fall of comforting Penelope, by aſluring 
her that Ulyſſes is alive, and reſtrained by Calypſo involuntarily ; 
they give her hopes of his return, and the ſatisfaction of hearing 
his glory from the month of Menelaus. The conciſeneſs of Tele- 


machus is likewiſe remarkable; he recapitulates in thirty-eight 
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So with her young, amid the woodland ſhades, 
A tim'rous hind the lion's court invades, 
Leaves in that fatal lair her tender fawns, 

And climbs the cliff, or feeds along the lawns ; 
Meantime returning, with remorſeleſs ſway 
The monarch favage rends the panting prey: 
With equal fury, and with equal fame, 

Shall great Ulyſſes re-aſſert his claim. 

O jove! ſupreme! whom men and gods revere ; 
And thou whole luſtre gilds the rolling ſphere ! 
With pow'r congenital join'd, propitious aid 
Ihe chief adopted by the martial maid ! 

Such to our with the warriour ſoon reſtore, 
As when, contending on the Leſbian ſhore, 
Flis proweſs Philomelides confeſt, 

And loud acc aiming Greeks the victor bleſt: 
Then ſoon th' invaders of his bed, and throne, 
Their love preſumptuous ſhall by death atone. 
Now vhat you queſtion of my antient friend, 
With truth 1 anſwer ; thou the truth attend. 
Learn what J heard the * ſea-born ſeer relate, 
Whole eve can pierce the dark receſs of fate. 
Sole in an iſle, impriſon'd by the main, 


The fad ſu vivor of his num'rous train, 


Ulyfles lies; detain'd by magic charms, 
And preit unwilling in Calypſo's arms. 
No ſailors there, no veſſels to convey, 
Nor oars to cut th' immeaſurable way 
This told Atrides, and he told no more. 
Thence fate I voyag'd to my native ſhore. 
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He ceas'd; nor made the penſive queen reply, 170 


But droop'd her head, and drew a ſecret ſigh 


lines the ſubject of almoſt three books, the third, the fourth, and 
fifth; he ſelects every circumſtance that can pleaſe Penelope, aud 


omits thoſe that would give her pain, 


* Proteus, 
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Book XVII. HOMER's ODYSSEY. T 


When Theoclymenus the ſeer began: 

Oh ſuff ring conſort of the ſuff ring man! 

What human knowledge could, thoſe kings might tell; 

But I the ſecrets of high heav'n reveal. | 175 

Before the firſt of gods be this declar'd, 

Before the board whoſe bleſſings we have ſhar'd ; 

V'itneſs the genial rites, and witneſs all 

This houſe holds ſacred in her ample wall ! 

Ev'n now this inſtant, great Ulyſſes lay'd 180 

At reſt, or wand'ring in his country's thade, 

Their guilty deeds, in hearing, and in view 

Secret revolves; and plans the vengeance due. 

Of this ſure auguries the n beſtow'd, 

When firſt our veſſel anchor'd in your road. 185 
Succeed thoſe mens, heav'n! (the queen rejoin'd) 

So ſhall our bounties ſpeak a grateiul mind; 


v. 172. When Theoclymenus the ſcer began, &c.) It is with great 
judgment that the poet here introduces Theoclymenus: he is a 
perion that has no direct relation to the ſtory of the Odyſley, yet 
becauſe he appears accidentally in it, Homer unites him very aiti- 
ficially with it, that he may not appear to no purpoſe, and as an 
uſeleſs ornament. He here ſpeaks as an augur, and what he ut- 


ters contributes to the perfeverance of Penelope in 1<fifiing the ad- 


dreſſes of the ſuitors, by aſſuring her of the return of Ulyſſes; and 
conſequently in ſome degree T heoclymenus promotes the principal 
action. But it may be ſaid, if it was neceſſary that Penelope ſhould 
be informed of his return, why does not Telemachus aſſure her of 
it, who was fully acquainted with the truth ? The anſwer is, that 
Penelope is not to be fully informed, but only encouraged by a ge- 
neral hope: Theoclymenus ſpeaks from his art, W hich may poſ- 
ſibly be liable to errour; but Telemachus muſt have ipoken from 
knowledge, Which would have been contrary to the injunctions of 
Ulyfſes, and might have proved fatal by an unſeaſonable diſcovery : 
it was therefore judicious in the poet to put the aſſurance of the re- 
turn of Ulyfles into the mouth of Theoclymenus, and not of Te- 
lemachus. 

There is an exprefhon in this ſpeech, which in the Greek is re- 
markable ; literally it is to be rendered, „ Ulyil:s is now ſitting or 
« creeping in Ithaca,” 1, 1 Ee TOY ; that is, Ulyſſes is re- 
turned and concealed : it is taken from the poſture. of a perfon in 
the act of endeavouring to hide bimſelf: he fits down or Creeps 
upon the ground. Euſtathius explains it by xpuge, 2 5 Aν 


obo ⸗ Radien. 


12 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book XVII. 
And ev'ry envy'd happineſs attend 
The man, who calls Penelope his friend. 

Thus commun'd they : while in the marble court 190 
Scene of their inſolence) the lords refort ; 
Athwart the ſpacious ſquare each tries his art 
'To whirl the diſk, or aim the miſſile dart. 

Now did the hour of ſweet repaſt arrive, 
And from the field the victim flocks they drive: 
Medon the herald (one who pleas'd them beſt, 
And honour'd with a portion of their feaſt) 
o bid the banquet, interrupts their play. 
Swift to the hall they haſte ; aſide they lay 
Pheic garments, and ſuccinct, the victiais ſlay, 


195 


v. 19 2, — each tries his art 


7 whirl the diſt, or aim the miſſile dart. 


Fuſtathins remarks that though the ſuitors were abandoned to hn» 
ury, vice, and intemperance, yet they exercite themſelves in lau- 
dable ſports: they toſs the quoit, and throw the Javelin, which are 
both heroic diverſions, and iorm the body into ftrength and adtvity, 
This is owing to the virtue of the age, not the perſons : ſuch ſports 
were faſhionable, and therefore uſed by the ſuitors, and not be- 
cauſe they were heroic. However they may inſtruct us never to 
give ourſelves up to idleneſs and 1naction ; but to make our very 
diverſions ſublervient to nobler views, and turn a pleaſure into a 
virtue. 

v. 196 Medon the herald, one who pleas'd them beſt.) We may 
obſerve that the character of Medon 1s very particular; he 1s at the 


ſame time a favourite of the ſuitors, and Telemachus, pertons en- 


tirely oppoſite in their intereſt. It ſeldom happens any man can 
pleaſe two parties, withovt acting an infincere part: Atticus was 
indeed equally acceptable to the two factions of Cæſar and Pompey, 
but it was becauſe he ſeemed neutral, and ated as if they were 
both his friends; or rather he was a man of ſuch eminent virtues, 
that they eſteemed it an honour to have him thought their friend, 
Homer every where repreſents Medon as a perſon of integrity; he 
1s artful, but not criminal : no doubt but be made all compliances, 
that conſiſted with probity, with the ſuitors diſpoſitions; by this 
method he ſaved Penelope more effectually than if he had ſhewed 
a more rigid virtue, He made himſelf maſter of their hearts by an 
inſinuating behaviour, and was a ſpy upon their actions, vuſta- 


thius compares him to a buſkin that fits both legs, Y Tis KH op- 


S he ſeems to have been an Anti- Cato, and practiſed a virtuos: 
taietj 
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Then ſheep and goats and bein porkers bled, 
And the proud ſteer was o'er the marble ſpread. 


Along the road converſing ſide by fide, 
Proceed Ulyſſes and the faithful ſwain: 
When thus Eumzus, gen'rous and humane. 


Now let us ſpeed; my friend, no more my gueſt! 
Vet like myſelf I wiſh'd thee here preferi'd, 

Guard of the flock, or keeper of the herd. 

But much to raiſe my maſter's wrath I fear; 

The wrath of princes ever is ſevere. 


While thus the copious banquet they provide; 


To town, obſervant of our lord's beheſt, 


Then heed his will and be our journey made 


While the broad beams of Phœbus are diſplay'd, 
Or ere brown ev'ning ſpreads her chilly ſhade. 215 


Juſt thy advice, (the prudent chief rejoin'd) 


And ſuch as ſuits the dictate of my mind. 


Lead on: but help me to ſome ſtaff to Ray 

My feeble ſtep, ſince rugged is the way. | 
Acroſs his ſhoulders, then the ſcrip he flung, 220 

Wide patch'd, and faſten'd by a twiſted thong. 

A ſtaff Eumæus gave. Along the way 


Cheerly they fare : behind, the keepers ſtay ; 


v. 210, Guard of the fleck, or keeper of the herd. Such little 
traits as theſe are very delightful; for the reader knowing that the 
perſon to whom this offer is made, is Ulyſſes, cannot fail of being 
diverted to fee the honeſt and loyal Eumzus promiſing to make his 


maſter and king the keeper of his herds or ſtalls, 7 ad Ay; 5 and this 


is offered as a piece of good fortune or dignity. 


v. 216. | ere ev' ning ſpread: her chilly ſhade.) Euſta- 


thius gathers from theſe words, that the time of the action of the 


Odyſſey was in the end of autumn, or beginning of winter, when 
the mornings and evenings are cold : thus Ulyſſes, in the beginning 
of this book, makes the coldneſs of the morning an excuſe for not 
going with Telemschüs; 3 his rags being but an ill defence againſt 
it: and here Eumæus mentions the coldneſs of the evening, as a 
reaſon why they ſhould begin their journey in the heat of the day; 
ſo that it was now probably about ten of the clock, and they ar- 
rive at Ithaca at noon : from hence we may conjecture, that the 
lodge of Eumzus was five or fix miles from the city: that is, about 
a two hours walk, 
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Theſe with their watchful dogs (a conſtant guard) 
Supply his abſence, and attend the herd. 225 
And now his city ſtrikes the monarch's eyes, 
Alas! how chang'd! a man of miſeries; 

Propt on a ſtaff, a beggar old and bare, 

In rags diſhoneſt flutt'ring with the air! 

Now paſs'd the rugged road, they journey down 230 
The cavern'd way deſcending to the town, 

Where from the rock, with liquid lapſe diſtills 

A limpid fount ; that ſpread in parting rills 

Its current thence to ſerve the city brings : 

An uſetul work! adorn'd by antient kings. 235 
Neritus, Ithacus, Polyctor there 

In ſculptur'd ſtone immortaliz'd their care, 

In marble urns receiv'd it from above, 

And ſhaded with a green ſurrounding grove ; 


v. 224. Theſe with their watchful dogs — It is certain that 
if theſe little particulars had been omitted, there would have been 
no chaſm in the connexion ; why then does Romer inſert ſuch cir- 
cumſtances unneceſſarily, which, it muſt be allowed, are of no im- 
portance, and add nothing to the perfection of the ſtory ? nay, they 
are ſuch as may be thought trivial, and unworthy the dignity of 
epic poetry. But, as Dacier very well obſerves, they are a kind 
of painting: were a painter to draw this ſubject, he would un- 
doubtedly inſert into the piece theſe herdſmen and dogs after the 
manner of Homer; they are natural ornaments, and conſequently 
are no diſgrace either to the poet or the painter, 

It is obſervable that Homer gives us an exact draught of the 
country; he ſets before us, as in a picture, the city, the circular 
grove of poplars adjacent, the fountain falling from a rock, and 
the altar ſacred to the nymphs, erected on the point of it. We are 
as it were tranſported into Ithaca, and travel with Ulyſſes and Eu- 
mæus: Homer verifies the obſervation of Horace above all pots; 
namely, that poetry is painting. EU 

v. 236. Neritus, Itkacus, Pilyctor J Public benefaQions de- 
mand public honours and acknowledgments; for this reaſon Ho- 
mer makes an honourable mention of theſe three brothers. Ithaca 
was a ſmall iſland, and deſtitute of plenty of freſh water; this fou n- 
tain therefore was a public good to the whole region about itz and 
has given immortality to the authors of it They were the ſons of 
Pterelaus (as Euſtathius informs us ;) Ithacus gave name to the 
country, Neritus to a mountain, and PolyCtor to a place called Fo- 
lyctorium. 
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Where ſilver alders, in high arches twin'd, 240 
Drink the cold ſtream, and tremble to the wind. 
Beneath, ſequeſter'd to the nymphs, is ſeen 

A moſſy altar, deep embower'd in green; 


Where conſtant vows by travellers are paid, 


And holy horrours ſolemnize the ſhade. 245 
Here with his goats, (not vow'd to facred flame, 
But pamper'd luxury) Melanthius came; 
Two grooms attend him. With an envious look 
He ey'd the ſtranger, and imperious ſpoke. 
The good old proverb how this pair fulfil ! 2 
One rogue is uſher to another ſtill. 
Heav'n with a ſecret principle indu'd 
Mankind, to ſeek their own fimilitude, 
Where goes the ſwine-herd with that ill-look'd gueſt ? 
That giant-glutton, dreadful at a feaſt ! 255 


Wal 
O 


Full many a poſt have thoſe broad ſhoulders worn, 


From ev'ry great man's gate repuls'd with ſcorn ; 
To no brave prize aſpir'd the worthleis ſwain, 
"['was but for ſcraps he aſk'd, and aſk'd in vain. 


v. 258. To no brave prize aſpir'd the worthleſs ſioain, 
"Twas but for ſcraps he alk'd, and aſt'd in vain.) 


Dacier is very ſingular in her interpretation of this paſſage : ſhe 
imagines it has a reference to the games practiſed amongſt the 
ſuitors, and to the rewards of the victors, which were uſually tri- 
pods and beautiful captives. * Thinkeſt thou (ſays Melanthius) 
that this beggar will obtain the victory in our ſports, and that 
they will give him as the reward of his valour, ſome beautiful 
* fiave or ſome precious tripod ?” But in Homer there is nothing 
that gives the leaſt countenance to this explication : he thus lite- 
rally ſpeaks : this fellow © by going from door to door will meet 
* with correction, while he begs meanly for a few ſcraps, not for 
things of price, ſuch as a captive or tripod.”” Euſtathius explains 
it as ſpoken in contempt of Ulyſſes ; that he appears to be ſuch a 
vile perſon, as to have no ambition or hope to expect any thing 
better than a few ſcraps, nor to aſpire to the rewa:ds of nobler 


ſtrangers, ſuch as captives or tripods. "AxdAo ſays the ſame au- 


thor, are the minuteſt crumbs of bread, T/X1#80T 47T 9 ect. 
am perſuaded, that the reader will ſubſcribe to the judgment of 


Euſtathius, if he conſiders the conſtruction, and that ages and 
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To beg, than work, he better underſtands 260 
Or we perhaps might take him off thy Bands. 
For any office could the ſlave be good, 
To cleanſe the fold or help the kids to food, 
It any labour thoſe big joints could learn; 
Some whey to waſh his bowels, he might earn. 265 
To cringe, to whine, his idle hands to fpread, 
Is all, by which that graceleſs maw is fed. 
Yet hear me! if thy impudence but dare 
Approach yon' walls, I prophecy thy fare : 
Dearly, full dearly ſhalt thou buy thy bread 270 
With many a footſtool thund'ring at thy head. 
He thus: nor infolent of word alone, | 
Spurn'd with his ruſtic heel his king unknown ; 
Spurn'd, but not mov'd : he, like a pillar ſtood, 
Nor ſtirr'd an inch, contemptuous, from the road: 275 
Doubtful, or with his ſtaff to ſtrike him dead, 
Or greet the pavement with his worthlels head. 


and therefore muſt refer to the ſame ad of begging, not of claim- 


ing by victory in the games; * T iC is not a word that can here 
expreſs a reward, but only a charity: beſides, would it not be ab- 
lard to ſay that a beggar goes from door to door afking alme, and 
not rewards beſtowed upon victors in public exerciles? The words 


| FIAANTE OAIHCL make the ſenſe general, they denote the life of 


a beggar, which is to go from door to door, and conſequently they 
ought not to be confined folely to the ſuitors, and if not, they can 
have no reference to any games, or to any rewards beſtowed upon 
ſuch occaſions. Beſides, it is ſcarce to be conceived that Melan- 
thius could think this beggar capable of being admitted into the 
company, much leſs into the diverſion of the ſuitors, who were all 
perſons of high birth and ſtation. It is true, lib. xx1. Ulyſſes is 
permitted to try the bow, but this 1s through the peculiar grace of 
Telemachus, who knew the beggar to be Ulyiles: and entirely 
contrary to their injunctions, 


From this paſſage we may correct an errour in Heſychius: dogs? 
(ſays he) are uit ix 2 Tee the ſentence is evidently 
maimed) for Heſychius undoubtedly thus wrote it, &? YUVdIAES 
Aty0u]ai, for thus (adds he) Homer uſes it: 

81. goods dds AECnTA5. 


That is (ſays Heſychius) 2 YUI2IK KG 8e Teimod'ss, referring 
to this verſe of The Odyſſey. 
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Short was that doubt; to quell his rage inur'd, 
The hero ſtood ſelf-conquer'd, and endur'd. 


But hateful of the wretch, Eumæus heav'd 280 


His hands obteſting, and this pray'r conceiv'd. 


Daughters of Jove ! who from th" ætherial bow'rs 
Deſcend to ſwell the ſprings, and feed the flow is! 
Nymphs of this fountain ! to whoſe facred names 

Our rural victims mount in blazing flames! 485 


Jo whom Ulyſſes' piety preferr'd 


The yearly firſtlings of his flock, and herd; 
Succeed my wiſh; your votary reſtore : 

Oh be ſome god his convoy to our ſhore ! 

Due pains ſhall puniſh then this ſlave's offence, 
And humble all his airs of inſolence, 

W ho proudly ſtalking, leaves the herds at urge, 


290 


Commences courtier, and neglects his charge. 


What mutters he? (Melanthius ſharp rejoins) 
This crafty miſcreant big with dark deſigns ? 
The day ſhall come; nay, tis already near, 

\\ hen ſlave! to ſell thee at a price too dear, 


295 


v. 279. The hero ſtaod ſelf conquer d, and endur'd.) Homer ex- 
cellently ſuſtains the character of Ulyſſes 3 ; he is a man of patience, 
and maſter of all his paſſions ; he is here miſuſed by one of his 
ovin ſervants, yet is ſo far from returning the injury, that he 
without ſpeaking one word: it is true he 
is deſcribed as having a conflict in his tou]; but this is no dero- 
gation to his character: not to feel like a man is inſenſibility, not 
virtue; but to repreſs the emotions of the heart, and keep them 
within the bounds of moderation, this argues wiſdom, and turns 
an injury into a virtue and glory. There 1s an excellent contraſt 
between the benevolent Eumæus and the inſolent Melanthius. 
Eumzus reſents the outrage of Melanthius more than Ulyſſes ; he 
is moved with indignation, but how does he expreſs it ? Not by 
railing, but by an appeal to heaven in a prayer: a conduct wor- 


thy to be imitated in more enlightened ages. The word 4 Ng 
here bears a peculiar ſignification : it does not imply voluptuouſ- 
neis as uſually, but pride, and means that Ulyſſes would ſpoil his 
haughty airs, if he ſhould ever return: this interpretation agrees 
with what follows, where Eumæus reproaches him for deſpiſing 


his rural charge, and aſpiring to politeneſs, or, as we exprels it, 
to * a man of the town, 
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Muſt he my care; and hence traniport thee o'er, 

(A load and ſcandal to this happy ſhore.) 

Oh! that as ſurely great Apollo's dart, zot 

Or ſome brave ſuitor's ſword, might pierce the heart 

Of the proud ſon ; as that we ſtand this hour 

In laſting ſafety from the father's pow'r. 

90 ſpoke the wretch ; but ſhunning farther fray, 

Tuin'd his proud ſtep, and left them on their way. 

Straight to the feaſtful palace he repair'd, 205 

Familiar enter'd, and the banquet ſhar'd ; 

Beneath Eurymachus, his patron lord, 

He took his place, and plenty heap'd the board. 
Meantime they heard, ſoft-circling in the ſky, 310 

Sweet airs aſcend, and heav'nly minſtrelſie; 

(For Phemius to the lyre attun'd the ſtrain:) 

Ulyſſes hearken'd, then addreſt the ſwain. 

Well may this palace admiration claim, 


Great, and reſpondent to the maſter's fame! 275 
Stage above ſtage th' imperial ſtructure ſtands, 
Holds the chief honours and the town commands : 
High walls and battlements the courts incloſe, 
And the ſtrong gates defy a hoſt of foes. 
v. 308. Beneath Furymachus He 190k his place 1 


We may gather from hence the truth of an obſervation formerly 
made, That Melanthius, Eumzus, &c. were perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, and their offices poſts of honour : we ſee Melanthius, who 
had charge of the goats of Ulyſſes, is a companion for princes. 

The reaſon why Melanthius in particular aſſociates himſelf with 
Eurymachus is, an intrigue which that prince holds with Melan— 
tho his fiſter, as appears from the following book. There is a 
confederacy and league between them, and we find they all ſufter 
condign puniſhment in the end of the Odyſley. 

v. 318. High walls and battlements, &c.] We have here a very 


particular draught or plan of the Palace of Ulyſſes; it is a kind of 


caſtle, at once deſigned for ſtrength and magnificence : this we 
may gather from VTEpoTAiTTH1]0, which Heſychivs explains by 
UTepTed'noal, rene, not eaſily to be ſurmounted, or for- 
ced by arms. | | 

Homer artfully introduces Ulyſſes ſtruck with wonder at the 
beauty of the palace; this is done to confirm Eumæus in the 
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Far other cares its dwellers now einploy: 


320 
The throng'd aſſembly, and the feaſt of joy: 

I ſee the ſmokes of ſacrifice aſpire, 

And hear (what graces ev'ry feaſt) the lyre. 

Then thus Eumzus. Judge we which were beſt ; 
Amidſt yon' revellers a ſudden gueſt 325 
Chuſe you to mingle, while behind I ſtay ? 

Or I firſt ent'ring introduce the way ? 

Wait for a ſpace without, but wait not long ; 
This is the houſe of violence and wrong: 
Some rude inſult thy rev'rend age may bear; 
For like their lawleſs lords, the ſervants are. 
juſt is, oh friend! thy caution, and addreſt 
(Reply'd the chief) to no unheedtul breaſt; 
The wrongs and injuries of baſe mankind 
Freſh to my ſenſe, and always in my mind. N 
The bravely- patient to no fortune yields; 
On rolling oceans, and in fighting fields, 
Storms bave I paſt, and many a ſtern debate; 
And now in humbler ſcene ſubmit to fate. 
What cannot want? the beſt ſhe will expoſe, 
And JI am learn'd in all her train of woes; 

She fills with navies, hoſts, and loud alarms 


330 


340 


The ſea, the land, and ſhakes the world with arms! 


Thus, near the gates conferring as they drew, 
Argus, the dog, his anticnt maſter knew 


345 
opinion that Ulyſſes is really the beggar he appears to be, and a 
perfect ſtranger among the Ithacans : thus alſo when he complains 
of hunger, he ſpeaks the language of a beggar, as Euſtathius re- 
marks, to perſuade Eumæus that he takes his journey to the court, 
ſolely out of want and hunger. . 

v. 345. Argus, the dog, his antient maſter knew, &c.] This 
whole epiſode has fallen under the ridicule of the critics ; Mon- 
fieur Perrault's in particular: „ The dunghill before the palace 
* (ſays that author) is more proper for a peaſant than a King; 
* and it is beneath the dignity of poetry to deſcribe the dog Ar- 
* gus almoſt devoured with vermin.” It muſt be allowed, that 
ſuch a familiar epiſode could not have been properly introduced 
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Muſt be my care; and hence tranſport thee o'er, 

(A load and ſcandal to this happy ſhore.) 

Oh! that as ſurely great Apolio's dart, 30c 
Or ſome brave ſaitor's ſword, might pierce the heart 


Of the proud fon ; as that we ſtand this hour 


In laſting ſafety from the father's pow'r. 
So ſpoke the wretch ; but ſhunning farther fray, 
Tuin'd his proud ſtep, and left them on their way. 
Straight to the feaſtful palace he repair'd, 305 
Familiar enter'd, and the banquet ſhar'd; 
Beneath Eurymachus, his patron lord, 
He took his place, and plenty heap'd the board. 
Meantime they heard, ſoft-circling in the ſky, 310 
Sweet airs aſcend, and heav'nly minſtrelſie; 
(For Phemius to the lyre attun'd the ſtrain :) 
Ulyſſes hearken'd, then addrett the ſwain. 
Well may this palace admiration claim, 
Great, and reſpondent to the maſter's fame ! 315 
Stage above ſtage th' imperial ſtructure ſtands, 
Holds the chief honours and the town commands: 
High walls and battlements the courts incloſe, 


And the ſtrong gates defy a hoſt of foes. 


v. 308. Beneath Furymachus He roof his place 1 
We may gather from hence the truth of an obſervation formerly 
made, That Melanthius, Eumzus, &c. were perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, and their offices poſts of honour : we ſee Melanthius, who 
had charge of the goats of Ulyſſes, is a companion for princes. 

The reaſon why Melanthius in particular aſſociates himſelf with 
Eurymachus is, an intrigue which that prince holds with Melan- 
tho his fiſter, as appears from the following book., There is a 
confederacy and league between them, and we find they all ſufter 
condign puniſhment in the end of the Odyſley. 

v. 318. High walls and battlements, &c.] We have here a very 
particular draught or plan of the Palace, of Ulyſſes; it is a kind of 
caſtle, at once deſigned for ſtrength and magnificence: this we 


may gather from UTEpPoTAiTodi|o, which Heſychius explains by 
UTShTednoai, oe Hei, not eaſily to be ſurmounted, or for- 
ced by arms. | | | 

« Homer artfully introduces Ulyſſes ſtruck with wonder at the 
beauty of the palace; this is done to confirm Eumæus in the 
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Far other cares its dwellers now einploy : 320 


The throng'd aſſembly, and the feaſt of joy: 


I ſee the ſmokes of ſacrifice aſpire, 
And hear (what graces ev'ry feaſt) the lyre. 

Then thus Eumæus. Judge we which were beſt ; 
Amidſt yon' revellers a ſudden gueſt 325 
Chuſe you to mingle, while behind I ſtay ! ? 

Or I firſt ent'ring introduce the way? 

Wait for a ſpace without, but wait not long ; 

This is the houſe of violence and wrong: 

Some rude inſult thy rev'rend age may bear; 330 
For like their lawleſs lords, the ſervants are. 

Tuft is, oh friend! thy caution, and addreſt 

[Reply'd the chief) to no unheedtul breaſt ; 

Ihe wrongs and injuries of baſe mankind 

Freſh to my ſenſe, and always in my mind. 335 
The bravely- patient to no fortune yields; 

On rolling oceans, and in fighting fields, 

Storms have I paſt, and many a ſtern debate; 

And now in humbler ſcene ſubmit to fate. 

What cannot want ? the beſt ſhe will expoſe, 340 
And I am learn'd in all her train of woes; 

She fills with navies, hoſts, and loud alarms 

The ſea, the land, and ſhakes the world with arms! 

Thus, near the gates conferring as they drew, 
Argus, the dog, his antient maſter knew; 345 
opinion that Ulyſſes is really the beggar he appears to be, and a 


perfect ſtranger among the Ithacans : thus alſo when he complains 
of hunger, he ſpeaks the language of a beggar, as Euſtathius re- 


marks, to perſuade Eumæus that he takes his journey to the court, 
ſolely out of want and hunger. 


v. 34s. Argus, the dog, his antient maſter fins, &c.] This 
whole epiſode has fallen under the ridicule of the critics; Mon- 
fieur Perrault's in particular: * The dunghill before the palace 
* (fays that author) is more proper for a peaſant than a King; 
' and it is beneath the dignity of poetry to deſcribe the dog Ar- 
* gus almoſt devoured with vermin.” It muſt be allowed, that 


0 uch a familiar epiſode could not have been properly introduced 
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He, not unconſcious of the voice, and tread, 
Lifts to the ſound his ear, and rears his head ; 
Bred by Ulyſſes, nouriſh'd at his board, 
But ah! not fated long to pleaſe his lord ! 
To him, his ſwiftneſs and his ſtrength were vain ; 
The voice of glory call'd him o'er the main. 351 
Till then in ev'ry ſilvan chace renown'd, 
With Argus, Argus, rung the woods around; 
With him the youth purſu'd the goat or ſawn, 
Or trac'd the mazy leveret o'er the lawn. 355 
Now left to man's ingratitude he lay, 
Unhous d, neglected in the public way. 
And where on heaps the rich manure was ſpread, 
Obſcene with reptiles, took his ſordid bed. _ 

He knew his lord ; he knew, and ſtrove to meet ; 
In vain he ſtrove, to crawl, and kiſs his feet; 361 


into the Iliad : it rs writ in a nobler ſtyle, and diſtinguiſhed by a 
boldneſs of ſentiments and diction z whereas the Odyſſey deſcends 
to the familiar, and is calculated more for common than heroic 
life. What Homer ſays of Argus is very natural, and I do not 
know any thing more beautiful or more affecting in the whole 
poem: I dare appeal to every perſon's judgment, if Argus be not 
as juſtly and properly repreſented, as the nobleſt figure in it. It 
is certain that the vermin which Homer mentions would debaſe 
our poetry, but in the Greek that very word is noble and ſonorous, 


KuyogdiF4wy but how is the objection concerning the dunghill to 
be anſwered ? We muſt have recourſe to the ſimplicity of manners 
amongſt the antients, who thought nothing mean that was of uſe 
to life. Ithaca was a barren country, full of rocks and mountains, 
and owed its fertility chiefly to cultivation, and for this reaſon 
ſuch circumſtantial cares were neceſſary. It is true ſuch a deſcrip- 
tion is now more proper for a peaſant than a king, but antiently 
it was no diſgrace for a king to perform with his own hands, 
what is now left only to peaſants. We read of a dictator taken 
from the plough, and why may not a king as well manure his 
field as plough it, without receding from his dignity ? Virgil has 
put the ſame thing into a precept : 


“% Ne ſaturare fimo pingui pudeat ſola.” 


v. 361. In vain be ſtrove, to crawl, and kiſs his feet.) It may 
ſeem that this circumſtance was inſerted caſually, or at leaſt only 
to ſhew the age and infirmity of Argus: but there is a further in- 


III. 
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Yet (all he could) his tail, his ears, his eyes 
Salute his maſter, and confeſs his joys. 
Soft pity touch'd the mighty maſter's ſoul, 
Adown his cheek a tear unbidden ſtole, 365 
Stole unperceiv'd ; he turn'd his head and dry'd 
The drop humane: then thus impaſſion'd cry'd. 
What noble beaſt in this abandon'd ſtate 
Lies here all helpleſs at Ulyſſes gate? 
His bulk and beauty ſpeak no vulgar praiſe ; "070 
If, as he ſeems, he was in better days, | 
Some care his age deſerves: or was he priz'd 
For worthlets beauty! therefore now deſpis'd ? 
Such dogs, and men there are, meer things of ſtate, 
And always cheriſh'd by their friends, 1 Feat, 37 


tent in it: if the dog had run to Ulyſſes and fawned upon him, it 
would have raiſed a ſtrong ſuſpicion in Eumæus that he was not 
ſuch a ſtranger to the Ithacans as he pretended, but ſome perſon 
in diſguiſe; and this might have occaſioned an unſeaſonable diſ- 
covery, Euſtathius. 

v. 364. Sift priy touch'd the mighty maſter” s ſeul.) I confeſs my- 
ſelf touched with the tenderneſs of theſe tears in Ulyſſes; 1 would 
willingly think that they proceed from a better principle than the 
weakneſs of human nature, and are an inſtance of a really vir- 
tuous, and compaſſionate diſpoſition. 


ayahu e acSarouts avdyss. 


TY 


« Good men are eaſily moved to tears :”” in my judgment Clyſſes 
appears more amiable while he weeps over his faithful dog, than 
when he drives an army of enemies beſore him: that ſhews him 
to be a great hero, this a good man, It was undoubtedly an in- 
{tance of an excellent ditpoſition | in one of the fathers who prayed 
for the * grace of tears.” 


1 molliſſima corda 
Humano generi dare le natura fatetur, 
x20 „ lachrymas gedit hæc noſtri pars optima feafus” 
Juv. Sat. xv. 


And Dryden, 


Each gentle mind the ſoft infection felt, 
For richeſt metals are moſt apt to melt. 


v. 374. Such dogs, and men there are, mere things of ſlate, 
And aiways cheriſb d by their friends, the great.] 
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Not Argus fo, (Eumæus thus rejoin'd) 

But ſerv'd a maſter of a nobler kind, 

Who never, never ſhall behold him more! 

Long, long fince periſh'd cn a diſtant ſhore ! 

Oh had you ſeen him, vig'rous, bold and young, 386 

Swift as a ſtag, and as a lion ſtrong; 

Him no fell ſavage on the plain withſtood, 

None ſcap'd bim, boſom'd in the gloomy wood; 

His eye how piercing, and his ſcent how true, 

To winde the vapour in the tainted dew ! 

Such, when Ulyſſes left his natal coaſt; 

Now years un-nerve him, and his lord is loſt! 

The women keep the gen'rous creature bare, 

A ſleek and idle race is all their care: 

The maſter gone, the ſervants what reftrains ? 390 

Or dwells humanity where riot reigns? 

Jove fix'd it certain, that whatever day 

Makes man a ſlave, takes half his worth away. 


«/ A . « ö 
It is in the Greek &, or © kings; but the word is not te 
be taken in too ſtrict 2a ſenſe; it implies all perfons of diftinc- 


© tion, or OS, like the word rex in Horace. 
“ Regibus hie mos eſt ubi equos mercantur,” 


And reginz in Terence (as Dacier obſerves) is uſed in the ſame 
manner, 


oh Funuchum porro dixti velle te: 
„ Quia ſolæ utuntur his revine,?? 
v. 392. — whatever day 


Makes man a flave, takes half his worth awvay.] 


This is a very remarkable ſentence, and commonly found to be 

true. Longinus in his enquiry into the decay of human wit, quotes 
„ Servitude, be it never fo juſtly eſtabliſhed, is a kind of 
« priſon, wherein the foul ſhrinks in ſome eee and dimi— 
niſnes by conſtraint: it has the fame effect with the boxes in 
which dwarfs are incloſed, which not only hinder the body from 
its growth, but make 1t lel0 by the conſtriction, It is obſervable 
that all the great orators flouriſhed in republics, and indeed 
what is there that raiſes the ſouls of great men more than li- 
berty? In other governments men commonly become inſtead 
of orators, pompous flatterers: a man born in ſervitude may 
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This ſaid, the honeſt herdſman ſtrode before: 
The muſing monarch pauſes at the door : 395 
The dog whom fate had granted to behold 
His lord, when twenty tedious years had roll'd, 
Takes a laſt look, and having teen him, dies; 


So clos'd for ever faithful Argus eyes! 


And now Telemachus, the firit of all, 400 
Obſerv'd Eumæus ent'ring in the hall; 
Diſtant he ſaw, acroſs the ſhady dome; 
Then gare a ſign, and beckon'd him to come : 
There ſtood an empty feat, where late was plac'd 


In order due, the ſteward of the feaſt, 405 


« he capable of other ſciences z but no ſlave can ever be an orator z 
4% for while the mind is depreſt and broken by ſlavery, it will 80 
ver dare to think or ſay any thing bold and noble; all the vi. 
gour evaporatet, and it remains as it were confined in a priſon.“ 
Etiam fera animalia, ft clauſa teneas virtutis obliviſcuntur,” 
Tacit, Hiſt. lib. iv. 

Theſe verſes are quoted in Plato, lib. vi. De N but ſome· 
what differently from our editions. 


60 


"Hyrov y Te vos n Jas Wpvore Caius 
Ardgay x £5 as on, 


However this aphoriſm is to be underſtood only generally, not uni- 
verſally : Eumzas who utters it is an inſtance to the contrary, 
who retains his virtue in a ſtate of ſubjection; and Plato {peaks 
to the ſame purpoſe, aſſerting that ſome flaves have been found of 
ſuch virtue as to be preferred to a fon or brother; and have often 
preſerved their maſters and their families. 

v. 399. So cles d for ever faithful Argus eyes “] Tt has been a 
queltion what occaſioned the death of Argus, at the inſtant he ſaw 
Ulyſſes: Euſtathius imputes it to the joy he felt at the ſight of 


hie maſter, Bat thare has another objection been ſtarted againſt 


Homer, for aſcribing ſo long a life as twenty years to Argus, and 
that dogs never ſurpaſs the fifteenth year; but this is an errour 
Ariflotle 2 affirms, that ſome dogs live two and twenty, and other 
naturaliſts ſubſcrive to his judgment. Euttathius tells us, that 
other writers agree, that ſome dogs live twenty-four years. Vliny 
thus writes, 66 e Laconici vivunt annis-denis, fœminæ duo- 
** denis, cæœtera genera quindecim annos, aliquando viginti.“ 

Madam Uacier mentions ſome of her own knowledge that lived 
twenty-ipree years: and the tranſlator, not to fall ſhort of theſe 


illuſtrious examples, has now | one that died at twenty-two big 
with apres. | 
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(Who now was buſied carving round the board) 
Eumzus took, and plac'd it near his lord. 
Before him inſtant was the banquet ſpread, 
And the bright baſket pid with loaves of bread. 

Next came Ulyſſes, lowly at the door, 410 
A figure deſpicable, old, and poor, 
In ſqualid veſt with many a gaping rent, 


Propt on a ſtaff, and trembling as he went. 


Then, reſting on the threſhold of the gate, 

Againſt a cypreſs pillar lean'd his weight; 415 

(Smooth'd by the workman to a poliſh'd plain) 

The thovghttul ton beheld, and call'd his ſwain: 
Theſe viands, and this bread, Eumæus! bear, 

And let yon' mendicant our plenty ſhare : 

Then let him circle round the ſuitors board, 420 

And try the bounty of each gracious lord. 

Bold let him aſk, encourag'd thus by me; 

How ill, alas! do want and ſhame agree ? 


v. 423. How ill, alas ! do want and ſhame agree 5] We are not 
to imagine that Homer is here recommending immodeſty ; but te 
underſtand him as ſpeaking of a decent aſſurance, in oppoſition 
to a faulty ſhame or baſhfulneſs. The verſe in the Greek 1. 
remarkable. 


Ay 2 \ , oh 
AiS; d vx eyaln uy enure davder meotary. 

A perſon of great learning bas obſerved there is a tautology in the 
three lat words; in © a beggar that wants: as if the very no- 
tion of a beggar did not imply want. Indeed Plato, who cites this 
verſe in his Charmides, uſes another word inſtead of T8914 TH, and 
inſerts T&4g21v&4;. Helſiod likewiſe who makes uſe of the fame 
line, inſtead of TP0#TH reads 9442" , which would almoſt induce 
us to believe that they thought there was a tautology in Homer, 
It has therefore been conjectured, that the word @p0ikTns ſhould 


be inſerted in the place of @P0I# 74 I am ſorry that the conſtruc- 
tion will not allow it; that word is of the maſculine gender, and 
cr which is of the feminine cannot agree with it, We may 
indeed ſubſtitute 2/995, and then the ſenſe will be“ baſhfulnets 
„js no good petitioner for a beggar;“ but this muſt be done with- 
out authority. We mult therefore thus underſtand Homer; © Too 
„much modeſty 1s not good for a poor man, who lives by begging, 
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His lord's command the faithful ſervant bears; 
The ſeeming beggar anſwers with his pray'rs. 425 
Bleſt be 'Telemachus! in ev'ry deed 
Inſpire him Jove ! in ev'ry wiſh ſucceed ! 
This ſaid, the portion from his fon convey'd ; 
With ſmiles receiving on his ſcrip he lay d. 
Long as the minſtrel (wept the ſounding wire, 
He fed, and ceas'd when ſilence held the lyie. 
Soon as the ſuitors from the banquet roſe, 
Minerva prompts the man of mighty woes 


4 . . #* 
Teo ; and this ſolution clears the verſe from the tautology, for 
a man may be in want, and not be a beggar; or (as Homer ex- 


& 2 0 


preſſes it) AE ena», and yet not Young. 
v. 433. Minerva prompts, &c.] This is a circumſtance that nc- 
curs almoſt in every book of the Odyſſcy, and Pallas has been 
thought to mean no more than the inherent wiſdom of Ulyiler, 
which guides all his actions upon all emergencies: it is not m- 
poſſible but the poet might intend to inculcate, that the wiſdom gf 
man is the gift of heaven, and a bleſſing from the gods. But then 
is it not a derogation to Ulyſſes, to think nothing but what the 
goddeſs dictates ? and a reſtraint of human liberty, to act ſolely by 
the impulſe of a deity ? Plutarch in his life of Coriolanus excel- 
lently ſolves this difficulty; “ Men (obſerves that author) are 
ready to cenſure and deſpiſe the poet, as if he deſtroyed the uſe 
of reaſon, and the freedom of their choice, by continuaily 
aſcribing every ſuggeſtion of heart to the influence of a goddeſs: 
whereas he introduces a deity not to take away the liberty ct 
the will, but as moving it to act with freedom; the Ceity does 
not work in us the inclinations, but only offers the object to 
our minds, from whence we conceive the impulſe, and form 
our reſolutions,” However theſe influences do not make the 
action involuntary, but only give a beginning to ſpontaneous ope- 
rations; for we muſt either remove God from all manner of cau- 
ſality, or confeſs that he inviſibly aſſiſts us by a ſecret co-opera- 
tion, For it is abſurd to imagine that the help he lends us, con- 
liſts in faſhioning the poſtures of the body or directing the coi po- 
real motions : but in influencing our fouls, and exciting the 1n- 
ward faculties into action by ſecret impulſes from above ;z or, on. 
the contrary, by raiſing an averſion in the ſoul, to reſtrain us from 
action. It is true in ordinary affairs of life, in matters that ate 
brought about by the ordinary way of reaſon, Homer aſcribes the 
execution of them to human performance, and frequently repre- 
ſents his heroes calling a council in their own breaſts, and acting 


6 


according to the dictates of reaſon : but in actions unaccountably 
daring, of a traaſcendent nature, there they are ſaid te be carried 
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To tempt their bounties with a ſuppliant's art, 

And learn the gen'rous from th' ignoble heart; 435 
(Not but his foul, reſentful as humane, 

Dooms to full vengeance all th' offending train) 

With ſpeaking eyes, and voice of plaintiff ſound, 
Humble he moves, imploring all around. 


away by a divine impulſe or enthuſiaſm, and it is no longer hu— 


man reaſon, but a god that influences the ſoul. 

I have already obſerved, that Homer makes uſe of machines 
ſometimes merely for ornament; this place is an inſtance of it : 
here is no action of an uncommon nature performed, and yet Pal- 
las directs Ulyſſes: Plutarch very juſtly obſerves, that whenever 
the Heroes of Homer execute any prodigious exploit of valour, he 
continually introduces a deity, who afhiſts in the performance of it 
but it is allo true, that to thew the dependance of man upon the 
afſiſtance of heaven, he frequently aſcribes the common diCtates of 
wildom to the goddeſs of it. If we take the act here inſpired by 
Minerva, as it hes naked)y in Homer, it is no more than a bare 
command to beg: an act, that needs not the wiſdom of a goddeis 
to command: but we are to underſtand it as a dire ion to Ulyſſes 
how to behave before the ſuitors upon his firſt appearance, how to 
carry on his diſguiſe ſo artfully as to prevent all ſuſpicions, and 
take his mealures ſo effectually as to work his own re-eftabliſh- 
ment: in this light, the command becomes worthy of a goddeis: 
the act of begging is only the method by which he carries on his 
deſign; the conſequence of it is the main point in view, namely, 
the ſuitors deſtruction. The leſt is only the ſtratagem, by which 
he obtains the victory. 


v. 43%. And learn the gen"rous from th ignable heart; 
{Not but his ſoul, reſentful as humane, 
Dems to full vengeance all th ffending train).] 


A ſingle virtue, or act of humanity, 1s not a ſufficient atonemen 
for a whole life of inſolence and oppreſſion; ſo that although ſome 
of the ſuitors ſhould be found lels guilty than the reit, yet they are 
ſtill too guilty to deſerve impunity. 


v. 438. With ſpeaking eyes, and voice of plaintive ſound, 
Humble he moves, &c.] 


Homer inſerts this particularity to ſhew the complying nature of 


Ulyſſes in all fortunes ; he is every where @T9AUTeI97S», it is his 
diſtinguiſhing character in the firit verſe of the Odyſſey, and it is 
viſible in every part of it. He is an artiſt in the trade of begging, 
as Eultathins obſerves, and knows how to become the loweſt, as 
well as the higheſt tation, 
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Book XVII. 
The proud feel pity, and relief beſtow, — 440 
With ſuch an image touch'd of human woe; 
Enquiring all, their wonder they confeſs, 

And eye the man, majeſtic in diſtreſs. 


* 
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While thus they gaze and queſtion with their eyes, 


The bold Melanthius to their thought replies. 445 
My lords! this ſtranger of gigantic port 
The good Eumæus uſher'd to your court. 


Full well I mark'd the features of his face, 
Tho' all unknown his clime, or noble race. 

And is this preſent, ſwineherd ! of thy hand? 4 
Bring'f thou theſe vagrants to infeſt the land? 
(Returns Antinous with retorted eye) 

Objects uncouth ! to check the genial joy. 
Fnough of theſe our court already grace, 


SY 


Of giant ſtomach, and of famiſh'd face. 478 


Such gueſts Eumzus to his country brings, 
To ſhare our feaſt, and lead the life of kings. 

To whom the hoſpitable ſwain rejoin'd : 
Thy paſſion, prince, belies thy knowing mind. 
Who calls, from diſtant nations to his own, 
The poor, diltinguiſh'd by their wants alone? 
Round the wide world are fought thoſe men divine 
Who public ſtructures raiſe, or who deſign ; 


Homer adds, that the ſuitors were ſtruck with wonder at the feht 
of Ulyſſes. That is (ſays Euſtathius) becauſe they never had 0410: e 
leen him in Ithaca, and concluded him to be a foreigner. But 1 
rather think it is a compliment Homer pays to his hero to repre - 
ſent his port and figure to be ſuch, as though a beggar, ttruck 
them with aſtoniſhment. 

v. 462. Round the wide world are ſought thiſe men divine, c.] 1 
is an evidence of the great honour antiently paid to perſons enu- 


nent in mechanic arts: the architec, and public artilans, ne. 8 


6 01, are joined with the prophet, phyſician, and poet, Who were 
eſteemed almoſt with a religious veneration, and looked upon as 
public bleſſings. Honour was antiently given to men in propor - 
tion to the benefits they brought to ſociety : a uſcleſs great man is 
a burthen to the earth, while the meaneſt artiſan is bencliciai te 
kis fellow-creatures, and uſeful in his generation. 

B 2 
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Thoſe to whoſe eyes the gods their ways reveal, 
Or bleſs with ſalutary arts to heal; 

But chief to poets ſuch reſpect belongs, 

By rival nations couited for their ſongs ; 

Theſe flates invite and mighty kings admire, 
Wide as the ſun diſplays his vital fire. 

It 1s not fo with want ! how few that feed 

A wretch unhappy, merely for his need? 
Unjuſt to me and all that ſerve the ſtate, 

To love Ulyſſes is to raiſe thy hate. 


For me, ſuffice the approbation won 


Of my great miſtreſs, and her god-like ſon. 

To him Telemachus. No more incenſe 
The man by nature prone to inſolence: 
Injurious minds juſt anſwers but provoke— 
Then turning to Antinous, thus he ſpoke. 
'Thanks to thy care ! whole abſolute command 
Thus drives the ſtranger from our court and land. 
Heav'n bleſs its owner with a better mind! 
From envy free, to charity inclin'd. 

This both Penelope and I afford: 
Then, prince! be bounteous of Ulyſſes” board. 


To give ancther's is thy hand ſo flow ? 


8o much more ſweet, to ſpoil, than to beſtow? 
Whence, great Telemachus! this lofty ſtrain ? 

(Antinous cries with inſolent diſdain) 

Portions like mine if ev'ry ſuitor gave, 


465 


470 


480 


485 


499 


Our walls this twelvemonth ſhould not ſee the ſlave. 


He ſpoke, and lifting high above the board 
His pond'rous footſtool, ſhook it at his lord, 


He fill'd his ſcrip, and to the threſhold ſped ; 


The reſt with equal hand conferr'd the bread ; 
5 


But firſt before Antinous ſtopt, and ſaid. 
Beſtow my friend! thou doſt not ſeem the worſt 


Of all the Greeks, but prince-like and the firſt ; 
v. 497. Below my friend! &] Ulyſſes here acts with a pru- 
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Then as in dignity, be fiſt in worth, 
And I ſhall praiſe thee thro' the boundleſs earth. 500 


Once I enjoy'd in luxury of ſtate 


Whate'er gives man the envy'd name of great ; 
Wealth, ſervants, friends, were mine in better days ; 
And hoſpitality was then my pratle | 
In ev'ry ſorrowing foul I pour'd delight, 505 
And poverty ſtood ſmiling in my ſight. 
But Jove, all-governing, whoſe only will 
Determines fate, and mingles good wich ill, 
ent me (to puniſh my purſuit of gain) 
With roving pirates o'er th' AZgyptian main: 510 


By A gypt's ſilver flood our ſhips we moor; 
Our ſpies commiſſion'd ſtraight the coaſt explore 


But impotent of mind, with lawleſs will 
The country ravage, and the natives kill. 
The ſpreading clamour to their city flies, e15 


And horſe and foot in mingled tumuit rife : 


The red'ning dawn reveals the hoſtile fields 
Horrid with briſtly ſpears, and gleaming thields : 


dent diſſimulation; he pretends not to have underſtood the irony of 


Antinous, nor to have obſerved his preparation to ſtrike him: and 
therefore proceeds as if he apprehended no danger. This at once 
ſhews the patience of Ulyſſes, who 1s inured to ſufferings, and gives 
a foundation for the punithment of Antinous in the concluſion of 
the Odyſſey. a 

It is obſervable, that Ulyſſes gives his own hiſtory in the ſime 
words as in the fourteenth book, yet varies from it in the conclati- 
on; he there ſpoke to Eumæus, and Eumeus is here preſent, and 
hears the ſtory : how is it then that he does not obſerve the falſi- 
fication of Ulyſſes, and conciude him to be an impoſtor? Euſta- 
thius labours for an anſwer; he imagines that ELumæus was ina! - 
vertent, or had forgot the former relation, and yet aſſerts that the 
reaſon why Ulyiles tells the ſame hiſtory in part to Antirous, pro- 
cceds from a fear of detection in Eumæus. I would rather imagine 
that Ulyſſes makes the deviation, truſting to the judgment of Eu- 
mzus, who might conclude that there was ſome good reaſon why 
he forbears to let Antinous into the full hiſtory of his life; eſpe— 


. cially, becauſe he was an enemy both to Ulyſſes and Euureus: he 


might therefore eaſily reflect, that the difference of his ſtory aro! 


from prudence and deſign, rather than from impoſture and {aiſhoo | 
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Jove thunder'd on their ſide: our guilty head 
Ye turn'd to flight; the gath'ring vengeance ſpread 
On all parts round, and heaps on heaps lay dead. 521 
Some few the foes in ſervitude detain ; 
Death ill exchang'd for bondage and for pain ! 
Unhappy me a Cyprian took a- board, | 
And gave to Dmetor, Cyprus' haughty lord: 525 
Hicher, to *icape his chains, my courſe l ſteer 
Stil cueſt by fortune, and inſulted here! 
to whom Antinous thus his rage expreſt. 
What god has plagu'd us with this gormand gueſt ? 
Uuleſs at diſtance, wretch! thou keep behind, 5 30 
Another ifle, than Cyprus more unkind ; 
Another Agypt, ſhalt thou quickly find. 
From all thou beg'ſt, a bold audacious ſlave ; 
Nor all can give ſo much as thou canſt crave. 
Nor wonder J, at ſuch profuſion ſhown, 535 
Shameleſs they give, who give what's not their own. 
The chief, retiring. Souls like that in thee, 
II ſuit ſuch forms of grace and dignity. 
Nor will that hand to utmoſt need afford 
The ſmalleft portion of a waſteful board, 540 
v. 82g, And gave to Dmeter, Cyprus haughty lord.] We are not 
to ſearch too exactly into hiſtoric truth among the fictions of Poetry; 
but it is very probable that this Dmetor was really king of Cyprus. 


Euitathins is of this opinion; but it may be objected, that Cinyra- 
was king of Cyprus in the time of Ulyſſes. Thus lib. xi. Iliad, 
ne beaming cuiraſs next adorn'd his breaſt ; 
The iame which once King Cinyras poſſeſt; 
te fame of Greece, and her aſſembled hoſt, 
Had reach d that monarch on the Cyprian coaſt. 
The anſwer is, there were almoſt twenty years elapſed ſince the 
mention of this breaſt-plate of Cinyrasz this King therefore being 
dead, Dmetor poſſeſt the Cyprian throne. 

v. $632. Another Egypt, &c] This paſſage is a full demonſtra- 
tion that the country was called Egypt in the days of Homer, as 
well as the River Nilus; for in the ſpeech he uſes Alu S- in the 

naſculine gender to denote the river, and here he calls it WIR 
e in the feminine, to ſhew that he ſpeaks of the country : 


the former word agreeing with 747 4/42», the latter with PLATES 
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And inly form'd revenge: then back withdrew ; 
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Whoſe luxury whole patrimonies {weeps, 
Yet ſtarving want, amidſt the riot, weeps. 
The hanghty ſuitor with reſentment burns, 
And fow'rly ſmiling, this reply returns. 
Take that, ere vet thou quit this princely throne : 


And dumb for ever be thy fland'rous tongue! 546 


He ſaid, and high the whirling tripod flang. 

His ſhoulder-blade receiv'd th' ungentle ſhock ; 

He ſtood, and mov'd not, like a marble rock: 

But ſhook his thoughtſul head, nor more complain'd, 
Sedate of ſoul, his character ſuſtain'd, . 


Before his feet the well-filPd ſcrip he threw, 
And thus with ſemblance mild addreſt the crew. 

May what I ſpeak your princely minds approve, 555 
Ye peers and rivals in this noble love ! 
Not for the hurt I grieve, but for the cauſe; 

If when the ſword our country's quarrel draws, 


v. 367. Not for the hurt I grieve, but for the cauſe.) The reaſon- 
ing of Ulyſles in the original is not without ſome obſcurity : for 
how can it be affirmed, that it is no great atFiction to have our 
property invaded, and to be wounded in the deſence of it? The 
beggar who ſuffers for aſking an alms, has no injury done him, ex- 
cept the violence offered to his perſon ; but it is a double injury, 
to ſuffer both in our perſons and properties. We mult therefore ſup- 
poſe that Ulyſſes means, that the importance of the cauſe, when 
ou rights are invaded, is equal to the danger, and that we ought 
to ſuffer wounds, or even death, in defence of it; and that a brave 
man grieves not at ſuch laudable adventures. Or perhaps Ulyiles 
ſpeaks only with reſpe& to Antinous, and means that it is a greater 
injury to offer violence to the poor and the ſtranger, than to per- 
ſons of greater fortune and ſtation, 

Euſtathius gives a deeper meaning to the ſpeech of Ulyſſes; he 
applies it to his preſent condition, and it is the fame as if he had 
laid openly; it would be no great matter if I had been wounded in 
defence of my palace, and other properties, but to ſuffer only for 
aſking an alms, this is a deep a\fiction. So that Ulyſſes ſpeaks in 
general, but intends his own particular condition; and the import 
of the whole is, I grieve to ſuffer, not upon any weighty account, 
but only for being poor and hungry. 
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Or if defending what is juſtly dear, 

From Mars impartial ſome broad wound we bear; 
The gen'rous motive dignifies the ſcar. 561 
But for mere want, how hard to ſuffer wrong ? 

Want brings enough of other ills along! 

Vet if injuſtice never be ſecure, 

If fiends revenge, and gods aſſert the poor, 565 
Death ſhall lay low the proud aggteſſor's head, 

And make the duſt Antinous' bridal bed. 

Peace, wretch! and eat thy bread without offence, 
(The ſuitor cry'd) or force ſhall drag thee hence, 
Scourge thro' the public ſtreet, and caſt thee there, 570 
A mangled carcaſe for the hounds to tear. 

His furious deed the gen'ral anger mov'd, 

All, ev'n the worſt, condemn'd : and ſome reprov'd. 
Was ever chief for wars like theſe renown'd ? 
In fits the ſtranger and the poor to wound. 3 
Unbleſt thy hand! if in this low diſguiſe 
Wander, perhaps, ſome inmate of the ſkies; 
They (curious oft' of mortal actions) deign 
In forms like theſe, to round the earth and main, 
Juſt and unjuft recording in their mind, 580 
And with ſure eyes inſpecting all mankind. 
Telemachus abſorpt in thought ſevere, 
Nouriſn'd deep anguith, tho' he ſhed no tear; 
v. 878. They (curicus oft" of mortal actions) &c,) We have al- 


ready obſerved, that it was the opinion of the antients, that the 
gods frequently aſſumed an human ſhape. Thus Ovid of Jupiter. 


| „ Summo delabor Olympo, 
Et Deus humani luſtro ſub imagine terras.” 


refer the reader to the objections of Plato, mentioned in the pre- 
ceding book. It is obſervable, that Homer puts this remarkable 
truth into the mouth of the ſuitors, to ſhew that it was certain and 
undeniable, when it is atteſted even by ſuch perſons as had no piety 
or religion. | _ 
v. 582. Telemachus ———— ; 
Neuriſh'd deep anguiſh, tho) be ſhed no tear.) 
This is ſpoken with particular judgment; Telemachus is here ts 
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But the dark brow of ſilent ſorrow ſhook : 
While thus his mother to her virgins ſpoke, 585 
“ On him and his may the bright god of day 
% That baſe, inhofpitable blow repay !” 
The nurſe replies : © It Jove receives my pray'r, 
Not one ſurvives to breathe to-morrow's air.“ 

All, all are foes, and miſchief is their end; 590 
Antinous moſt to gloomy death a friend ; 
(Replies the queen) the ſtranger begg'd their grace, 
And melting pity ſoften'd ev'ry face; 
From ev'ry other hand redreſs he found, 
But fell Antinous anſwer' d wich a wound. 595 
Amidit her maids thus ſpoke the prudent queen, 
Then bade Eumzus call the pilgrim in. 
Much of th' experienc'd man I long to hear, 
It or his certain eye, or liſt'ning ear 
Have learn'd the fortunes of my wand'ring lord? 600 
Thus ſhe, and good Eumæus took the word. 

A private audience if thy grace unpait, 
The ſtranger's words may eatc the royal heart. 
His ſacred eloguence in balm CGiil lr, 
And the ſooth'd heart with ſecret plcature fills. 605 
Three days have ſpent their beams, three niglits have run 
Their ſilent journey, ſince bis tale begun, 
Unfiniſh'd yet; and yet I eaiiit to hear! 
As when ſome heav'n- taught puct charms the ear, 
act the part of a wiſe man, not of a tender ſon; he reftrains his 
tears leſt they ſhould betray his father, it being impiobable that he 
ſhould weep for a vagabond and beggar, We {ind he has profited 
by the inſtructions of Ulyiles, and practiſes the inJuGtions giyen in 
the former book. 


— If ſcorn inſult my reverend age, 

Bear it, my ſon; reprets thy riſing rage. 

If outrag'd, cea:e that outrage to repel, 

Bear it, my fon, tho' thy brave heart rebel. 
Telemachus ſtruggles againſt the yearnings of nature, and ſhevs 
himſelf to be a maſter of his paſſions; he muſt therefore de theugitt 
to exert an act gf wiſdom, not of inſenbbility. 
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(Suſpending ſorrow with celeſtial ſtrain 610 
B-eath'd from the gods to ſoften human pain) 
Time ſteals away with untegarded wing, 
And the ſoul hears him, tho' he ceaſe to ting. 

Ulyfies late he ſaw, on Cretan ground, 
{His father's gueſt) for Minos' birth renown'd. 61: 
He now but waits the wind, to watt him o'er 
With boundleſs treaſure, from Theſprotia's ſhore. 

To this the queen. The wand'rer Jet me hear, 
While yon' luxurious race indulge their cheer, 
Devour the giazing ox and browzing goat, ©: Bad 
And turn my. gen'rous vintage down their throat. 
For where's an arm, like thine Ulyſſes! ſtrong, 
To curb wild riot and to puniſh wrong? 

he ſpoke. Telemachus then ſneez'd aloud , 


Conirain'd, his noſtry echo'd thro' the crowd. 625 
v. 618. for Ali nos birth renown" d.] Diodorus Siculus 


thus writes of Minos: “ He was the fon of Jupiter and Europa, 
4 


„ the bull, or that had the image of a bull carved upon its prov) 


into Crete; here Minos reigned, and built many cities: he 
eſtabliſhed many lavs among the Cretans ; he alfo provided a 
navy, by which be ſubdued many of the adjacent iſlands. The 
expreſſion in the Greek will bear a twofold tenſe; and implies 


a. 


Minos reign ; for Idcrnenzus, who governed Crete in the days ot 
Ulyſſes, was a deſcendant of Minos, from his jon Deucalion.” 
Homer, mentions it as an hon pur to Crete, to have given birth 
to fo great a law-giver as Minos; and it is univerſally true, that 
every great man is an honour to his country: Athens did not give 
reputation to learned men, but learned men to Athens. 

v. 624. Telemachus then ſnuceg d aloud.) Euſtathius fully ex- 
plains the nature of this omen; for ſneezing was reckoned omingus 
both by the Greeks and Romans. While Penelope uttered theſe 
words, Telemachus ſneezes; Penelope accepts the omen, and ex- 
pects the words to be verified. The original of the veneration paid 
to ſneezing is this: The head is the moſt ſacred part of the body, 
the ſeat of thought and reaſon : now the ſneeze coming from the 
head the antients looked npon 1t as a ſign or omen, and believed 


it to be ſent by Jupiter; therefore they regarded it with a kind of 


adoration : the reader will have a full idea of the nature of the 
omen of {neezing here mentioned, from a ſingular inſtance in lib. iii 


« ho was fabled to be carried by a bull, (that is, in a ſhip called 


either where Minos was born, or where the deſcendants «© 
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The ſmiling queen the happy omen bleſt: 


150 


« So may theſe impious fall, by fate oppreſt ! 
Then to Eumzus bring the ſtranger, fly ! 
And if my queſtions meet a true reply, 


Grac'd with a decent robe he ſhall retire, 630 


A gift in ſeaſon which his wants require. 
Thus ſpoke Penelope. Eumeus flies 
in duteous haſte, and to Ulyſſes cries. 
The queen invites thee, venerable gueſt! 
A ſecret inſtinct moves her troubled breaft, 635 


of Xenophon, in his expedition of Cyrus. Xenophon having ended 


a ſhort ipeech to his ſoldiers with theſe words, viz. * We have 
% many reaſons to hope for preſervation” they were ſcarce ut- 


tered, when a certain {oidier ſneezed : the whole army took the 
. * 


omen, and at once paid adoration to the gode; then Xenophon re- 
iuming his diſcourſe, proceeded, “ Since, my fellow-foldiers, at the 
mention of our preſervation, Jupiter has ſent this omen, &c. 
So that Xenophon fully explains Homer, 

Sneezing was likewiſe recxoned ominous by the Romans. Thus 
| Catullus, | 


Hoc ut dixit, amor ſiniſtra ut ante 
„ Dextram ſternuit approbationem.“ 


Thus alſo Propertius, 


Num tibi naſcent; primis, mea vita, diebus 
*© Aridus argutum ſternuit ornen amor.“ 


We find in all theſe inſtances that ſneezing was conflantly received 
as a good 2 88 or a ſign of: approbation fromm the gods. In theſe 
ages we pay au idle ſupe rſtition to ſneezing, but it is ever looked 
upon as a bag men, and we Gy God bleſs you," upon hearing 


it, as the Greeks in latter times ſaid Cr S. or Z*y £aJWw. We are 
told this cuſtom aroſe from a morta! diſtemper that affected the 

head, and threw the patient into convulſive iſncecings, that occa— 
ſioned his death. ; 

I willon;y-add from Euſtathiue, that Homer t expreſſes the loud- 
neſs of the ſneezing, to give a reaſon why Penelope heard it, flie 
being in an apartment at ſome diſtance from T'clemachus. 

The lacezing likewiſe gives us the reaſon why Penelope imme- 
diately commands Eumæus to introduce the beęgar into her pre- 
ſence : the omen gave her hopes to hear of Ulyiſes ; the ſaw the 
beggar was a ſtranger, and a trav eller, and therefore expeded he 
might be able to give her ſome information. 
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Of her long abſent lord from thee to gain 
Some light, and ſoothe her ſoul's eternal pain. 
If true, if faithful thou; her grateful mind 
Of decent robes a preſent has deſign'd: 
So finding favour in the royal eve, 640 
Thy other wants her ſubjects ſhall ſupply. 
Fair truth alone (the patient man reply'd) 
My words ſhall dictate, and my lips thall guide. 
Jo him, to me, one common lot was giv'n, 
In equal woes, alas! involv'd by heav'n. 645 
Much of his fates I know ; but check'd by fear 
{ ſtand : the hand of violence is here: 
Here boundleſs wrongs the ſtarry ſkies invade, 
And injui'd ſuppliants feek in vain for aid. 
Let for a ſpace the penſive queen attend, 650 
Nor claim my Rory till the ſun deſcend; _ 
'Then in ſuch robes as ſuppliants may require, 
Compos'd and chearfu! by the genial fire, 
When loud uproar and lawleſs riot ceaſe, 
Shall her pleas'd ear receive my words in peace. 65 5 

Swift to the queen returns the gentle ſwain: 

And fay, (ihe cries) does fear, or ſhame, detain 
The cautious ſtranger? With the begging kind 
hame ſuits but ill. Eumæus thus rejoin'd: 

He only aſks a more propitious hour, 660 
And ſhuns (who wou'd not?) wicked men in power; 
At ev'ning mild (meet ſeaſon to confer) 

By turns to queſtion, and by turns to hear, 

v. 644. To him, to me, on? common lot 2vas giv n, 

In equal wes, alas! involy'd by heaw n.] | 

Theſe words bear a double ſenſe ; one applicable to the ſpeaker, 
the other to the reader: the reader, who knows this beggar to be 
Ulyſſes, is pleaſed with the concealed meaning, and hears With. 
pleaſure the beggar affirming that he is fully inſtructed in the mi- 
fortunes of Ulyſſes: but ſpeaking in the character of a beggar, he 


keeps Eumæus in ignorance, who believes he is reciting the 26 
ventures of a friend, while be really gives his own hiſtory. 
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37 
Whoe'er this gueſt (the prudent queen replies) 


His ev'ry ſtep and ev'ry thought is wiſe. 665 
For men, like theſe, on earth he ſhall not find 
In all the miſcreant race of human kind. 
Thus the. Eumeæus all her words attends, 
And parting, to the ſuitor pow'rs deſcends : 
There fecks Telemachus, and, thus apart 670 
In whiſpers breathes the fondneſs of his heart. 
'The time, my lord, invites me to repair 
Hence to the lodge ; my charge demands my care. 
Theſe ſons of murder thirſt thy life to take; 
O guard it, guard it, for thy ſervant's ſake ! 675 
Thanks to my friend, he cries ; but now the hour 
Of night draws on, go ſeck the rural bow'r ; 
But firſt refreſh : and at the dawn of day 
Hither a victim to the gods convey, 


Out life to heav'n's immortal pow'rs we truſt, 680 


Safe in their care, for heav'n protects the juſt. 
Obſervant of his voice, Eumæus fat 

And fed recumbent on a chair of ſtate. 

[hen inſtant roſe, and as he moy'd along 

"Twas riot all amid the fuitor-throng, 685 

They ſeaſt, they dance, and raiſe the mirthful ſong. 

Till now declining tow'rd the cloſe of day, 

The ſun vbliguely ſhot his dewy ray. 


v. 676. 


but now the hiur of night draws on — The reader 


may look back to the beginning of the preceding book, for the ex- 
plication of Sertaov u, here mentioned by Homer. 

This book does not fully comprehend the ſpace of one day: it 
begins with the morning, and ends before night, ſo that the time 
bee mentioned by the poet, is the evening of the thirty-ninth day. 
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THE ARG UMEN:T:. 
The fight of Ulyſſes and Itus. 


The beggar lrus inſults Ulyſſes ; the ſuitors promnte the 
quarrel, in which Irus is worſted, and miſerably hand- 
led. Penelope deſcends, and receives the preſents of the 
ſuiters. The dialogue of Ulyſſes with Eurymacbus. 


\ HILE fix'd in thought the penſive hero fat, 

A mendicant approach'd the royal gate; _ 
A ſurly vagrant of the giant kind, 
The ſtain of manhood, of a coward mind: | 
From feaſt to feaſt, infatiate to devour | c 
He flew attendant on the genial hour. 
Him on his mother's knees, when babe he lay, 
She nam'd Arnzus on his natal day : 


* Homer has been ſeverely blamed for deſcribing Ulyſſes, a king, 
entering the liſts with a beggar : Rapin affirms, that he demeans 
himſelf by engaging with an unequal adverſary. The objection 
would be unanſwerable, if Ulyſſes appeared in his royal character: 
but it is as neceſſary in epic poetry, as on the theatre, to adapt the 
behaviour of every perſon to the character he is to repreſent, whe- 
ther real or imaginary. Would it not have been ridiculous to have 
repreſented him, while he was diſguiſed in the garb of a beggar, re- 
fuſing the combat, becauie he knew himſelf to be a king? and 
would not ſuch a conduct have endangered a diſcovery ? Ought we 
not rather to look upon tais epiſode as an inftance of the greatneſs 
of the calamities of Ulyſſes, who is reduced to ſuch uncommon ex- 
tremities as to be ſet upon a level with the meaneſt of wretches ? 

v. 8. She nam'd Arneus.) It ſeems probable from this paſſage, 
that the mother gave the name to the child in the days of Homer; 
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But Irus his aſſociates call'd the boy, 
PraQtis'd, the common meſſenger to fly; 10 


Irus, a name expreijive of th' employ. 

From his own roof, with meditated blows, 
He ſtrove to drive the man of nvghty woes. 

Hence dotard, hence! and timely ſpeed thy way, 
Lett drag'd in vengeance thou repent thy ſtay ; 15 
See how with nods aſſent yon' princely train! 

But honowiing age, in mercy J refrain; 


though perhaps not without the concurrence of the father: thu; 


in the ſcriptures it is ſaid of Leah, that“ ſhe bare a ſon and called 
his name Reuben; and again, “ ſhe called his name Simeon ;" 
and the ſame is frequently repeated both of Leah and Rachael. In 
the age of Ariſtophanes, the giving a name to the child ſeems to 
have been a divided prerogative between the father and mother 


for in his Ne24Au1 there is a diſpute between Strepliades and bis 
Wife, concerning the name of their ſon: the wife was ot noble 
birth, and would therefore give him a noble name; the huſband 
was a plain villager, and was rather for a name that denoted fru- 
gality : but the woman not waving the leaſt branch of her prero- 
gative, they compromiſed the affair, by giving the child a com- 
pounded name that implied both frugality and chivalry, derived 
from CATER. to ipare, and ITT» an horſe; and the young Cava- 
licr's name was Phidippides. Euſtathius affirms, that antiently the 
mother named the child; and the ſcholiaſt upon Ariltophanes in 
av ib. quotes a fragment ſrom Euripides to this purpoſe from a play 
called Ægeus. | 
Ti 9% A & SetdaTet Teh avouts:. 

« What was the name given on the tenth day by the muther to 
« thee, the child? '' Dacier tells us, that the name of Arnau— 
was prophetic UT9 TG! voy, « from the ſheep the elutron 
« would devour when he came to manhood”; but this 1: mere fancy, 
and it is no reaſon becauſe he proved a glutton, that therefore the 
name foretold it: one might rather think the fondneſs of the mo 
ther toward her infant, ſuggeſted a very difterent view : ſhe gave 
the name according to her wiſhes, and flattered herſelf that he 
would prove a very rich man, “ a man of many flocks and herds :*' 
and therefore ſhe called him Ap. : and this is the more pro- 
bable, becauſe all riches originally conſiſted in flocks and herds. 

v. 11. Irus, a name expreſſtve of th' employ.] To underitand ibi: 
we muſt have recourſe to the derivation of the word Irus; it come: 


57 5 b A : g 
from ip, which ſignifies, “ nuncio;“ Irus was therefore ſo called, 


becauſe he was a public meſſenger; and Iris bears that name, as the 


meſſenger of the gods; *Ip©-, &74[Y NV ; "Ipus, "Ay eO. 
Heſychius, | 


7 
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In peace away ! leſt, if perſuaſions fail, 
This arm with blows more eloquent prevail. 
To whom, with ſtern regard: O inſolence, 20 


Indecently to rail without offence! 


What bounty gives, without a rival ſhare; 

I aſk, what harms not thee, to breathe this air: 

Alike on alms we both precarious live; 

And canſt thou envy, when the great relieve ? 25 

Know from the bounteous heav'ns all riches flow, 

And what man gives, the gods by man beſtow ; 

Proud as thou. art, henceforth no more be proud, 

Leſt I imprint my vengeance in thy blood 

Old as I am, ſhould once my fury burn, 30 

How would'ſt thou fly, nor ev'n in thought return? 
Mere woman-glutton! (thus the churl reply'd) 


A tongue ſo flippant, with a throat ſo wide! 
Why ceaſe I, gods! to daſh thoſe teeth away, 
Like ſome vile boar's, that greedy of his prey 3 


Uproots the bearded corn ? rife, try the fight, 


Gird well thy loins, approach and feel my might: 


To daſh theſe teeth aa, 
Like ſome wild bear's.) 


Theſe words refer to a cuſtom that prevailed in former ages; it was 


v. 34. 


allowed to ſtrike out the teeth of any beaſt which the owner found 


in his grounds: Euſtatbius informs us, that this was a cuſtom or 
law among the people of Cyprus; but from what Homer here 
ſpeaks, it ſeems to have been a general practice: at leaſt it was in 
uſe amongſt the Ithacans. | 
v. 37. Gird ævell thy loins.] We may gather from hence the 
manner of the ſingle combat; the champions fought naked, and 
only made uſe of a cincture round the loins out of decency. Ho- 


mer directly affirms it, when Ulyſſes prepares for the fight. 


Then girding his ſtrong loins, the king prepares 
To cloſe in combat and his body bares; 

Broad ſpread his ſhoulders, and his nervous thighs | 
By juſt degrees like well turn'd columns riſe; 
Ample his cheſt, his arms are round and long, 
And each ſtrong joint Minerva knits more ſtrong. 


Thus Diomed in the lliad girds his friend Euryalus when he en- 
gages Epzus, | | 


— —— — — 


——— 
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Sure of defeat, before the peers engage; 

Unequal fight! when youth contends with age! 
Thus in a wordy war their tongues diſplay 


40 
More fierce intents, preluding to the fray; i 
Antinous hears, and in a jovial vein, 

Thus with loud laughter to the ſuitor- train. 
This happy day in mirth, my friends employ, 
And lo! the gods conſpire to crown out joy. 45 


See ready for the fight, and hand to hand, 


Von' ſurly mendicants contentious ſtand; 


Why urge we not to blows? Well pleas'd they ſpring 
Swift from their ſeats, and thick'ning form a ring. 
To whom Antinous. Lo! enrich'd with blood, 50 
A kid's well-fatted entrails (taſteful food) 
On glowing embers lie; on him beſtow 
'Fhe choiceſt portion who ſubdues his foe ; 
Grant him unrival'd in theſe walls to ſtay, 
The ſole attendant on the genial day. 5 
The lords applaud : Ulyſſes then with art, 
And fears well-feign'd, diſguis'd his dauntleſs heart: 
_ Worn as I am with age, decay'd with woe; 
Say, is it baſeneſs, to decline the foe ? 


21 


Hard conflict! when calamity and age 60 


With vig'rous youth, unknown to cares, engage! 
Yet feartul of diſgrace, to try the day 

Imperious hunger bids, and I obey; 

Put ſwear, impartial arbiters of right, 


Swear to ſtandFeutral, while we cope in fight. 65 


0 


Officious with the cincture girds him round. 


The ſpeeches here are ſhort, and the periods remarkably conciſe, 


ſuitable to the nature of anger, The reader may conſult the an- 
notations on the xxth book, concerning the goat's entrails men- 


tioned here by Antinous. 
v. 64. But ſwear, impartial arbiters of right, 
Swear to ſtand neutral, while we cope in fight.) 
This is a very neceſſary precaution ; Ulyſſes had reaſon to appre- 
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The peers aſſent: when ftraight his ſacred head 
Telemachus uprais'd, and ſternly ſaid. 

Stranger, if prompted to chaſtiſe the wrong 
Of this bold infolent ; confide, be ſtrong ! 
'Th injurious Greek that dares attempt a blow, 70 
That inſtant makes Telemachus his toe ; 


And theſe my friends * ſhall guard the ſacred ties 


Of hoſpitality, for they are wiſe. 

Then girding his ſtrong loins, the king prepares 
To cloſe in combat, and his body bares ; 75 
Broad ſpread his ſhoulders, and his nervous thighs 
By juſt degrees, like well-turn'd columns, riſe : 
Ample his cheſt, his arms are round and long, 
And each ſtrong joint Minerva knits more ſtrong, 
(Attendant on her chief :) the ſuitor-crowd 80 
With wonder gaze, and gazing ſpeak aloud; 

Irus! alas! ſhall Irus be no more, 
Black fate impends, and this th' avenging hour! 


hend that the ſuitors would intereſt themſelves in the cauſe of Irus, 
who was their daily attendant, rather than in that of a perfect 
ſtranger. Homer takes care to point out the prudence of Ulyſſes 


upon every emergence: beſides, he raiſes this fray between two 


beggars into ſome dignity, by requiring the ſanction of an oath to 
regulate the laws of the combat. It is the ſame ſolemnity uſed in 
the Iliad between Paris and Menelaus, and repreſents theſe com- 
batants engaging with the formality of two heroes. 


v. 72. And theſe my friends ſball guard the ſacred ties 
Of heſputality, for they are wiſe.] 
When Telemachus ſpeaks theſe words, he is to be ſuppoſed to turn 
to Eurymachus and Antinous, to whom he directs his diſcourſe, 
It muſt be allowed that this is an artful piece of flattery in Tele- 


machus, and he makes ule of it to engage theſe two princes, who 
were the chief of the ſuitors, on his fide. 


* Antinous and Eurymachus, 


v. 82. Irus, alas! ſhall Irus be nd more.] This is literally tranſ- 
lated : I confets I with Homer had omitted theſe little colluſions of 
words: he ſports with Ip9s &4p05s. It is a low conceit, alluding to 
the derivation of Irus, and means that he ſhall never more be a 
meſſenger. The tranſlation, though it be verbal, yet is free from 


Imus 2 — DG 
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Gods! how his nerves a matchleſs ſtrength proclaim : 
Swell o'er his well-ſtrung limbs, and brace his frame! 
Then pale with fears, and ſick" ning at the ſight, 8 
They dragg'd th' unwilling Irus to the fight; 
From his blank viſage fled the coward blood, 
And his fleih trembled as aghaſt he ſtood : 
O that ſuch baſeneſs ſhould diſgrace the light! 90 
O hide it, death, in everlaſting night ! 
(Exclaims Antinous) can a vig'rous foe 
Meanly decline to combat age and woe! a 


But hear me, wretch ! if recreant in the fray, 


That huge bulk yield this ill- conteſted day; 
Inſtant thou ſail'ſt, to Echetus reſign'd ; 
A tyrant, fierceſt of the tyrant-kind, 


ambigaity, and the joke concealed in pos; 3 this will be evident if 


wie ſubſtitute another name in the place of Irus; we may ſay Achil- 


les ſhall be no longer Achilles, without deſcending from the gra- 
vity of epic poetry. 


v. 90. O that ſuch baſeneſs ſbould diſgrace the light ! 
O! hide it, A, Ke. i a 


Euſtathius gives us an inſtance of the deep penetration of ſome cri- 
tics, in their comments upon theſe words; they have found in 


them the philoſophy of Pythagoras, and the CER. of ſouls, 
The verſe ſtands thus in Homer; 


Nuv A H eins Buyelt, wits ẽ,ẽiꝛ 


which they imagine is to be underſtood after this manner; “ 1 
* wiſh thou hadſt never been born! and mayſt thou never exiſt 
again, or have a ſecond being ! * To recite ſuch an abſurdity, is 
to refute it. The verſe when literally rendered bears this import; 
«© TI with thou wert now dead, or hadit never been born !”* an im- 
precation very natural to perſons in anger, who ſeidom give them- 
ſelves time to ſpeak with profound alluſions to philoſophy. 


v. 96. Inſtant thou ſail'fl, to Echetus refign'd; 
A tyrant, fierceſt of the tyrant-Rind.] 


The tradition concerning Echetus ſtands thus: he was king 04 


Epirus, the lon of Euchenor and Phlogea; he had a daughter called 


Metope, or, as others affirm, Amphiſſa; ſhe being corrupted by 
Achmodicus, Echetus put out her eyes, and condemned her to 
grind pieces of iron made in the reſemblance of corn; and told het 
the ſhould recover her ſight when ſhe had ground the iron into flour, 
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Who caſts thy mangled ears and noſe a prey 

To hungry dogs, and lops the man away. 

While with indignant ſcorn he ſternly ſpoke, 100 
In ev'ry joint the trembling Irus ſhook ; 


Now front to front each frowning champion ſtands, 


And poiſes high in air his adverſe hands. 

The chief yet doubts, or to the ſhades below 

To fell the giant at one vengeful blow, 108 
Or fave his life; and ſoon his lite to fave 

The king reſolves, for mercy twavs the brave. 

That inſtant Irus his huge arm extends, 

Full on the ſhoulder the rude weight deſcends ; 

The ſage Ulyſſes, fearful to diiclote 110 
The kero latent in the man of woes, 

Check'd half his might; yet rifing to the ſtroke, 

His jaw-bone daſh'd ; the craſhing jaw-bone broke: 
Down dropp'd he ſtupid from the ftunning wound; 


His fee: extended, quiv'ring, beat the ground; 115 


His mouth and noſtrils ſpout a purple flood; 

His teeth, all ſhatter'd, ruſh immix'd with blood. 
The peers tranſported, as outftretch'd he lies, 

With burſts of laughter rend the vaulted ſkies ; 


Then drag2'd along, all bleeding from the wound, 


His length of carcaſs trailing prints the ground; 121, 


He invited Æchmodicus to an entertainment, and cut off the ex- 


tremities from all parts of his body, and caſt them to the dogs; at 


length being ſeized with madneſs, he fed upon his own fleſh, and 
died. This oy is confirmed, lib. iv. of Apollonius, 


"VEpronns * ER re Yi £70 Neν,j! lu pa 
IInge Ivy 47 ps £ Ms, $010evT1 d Kapg274L , 
Opel EVI NV @NKSW RANETPEVET A ! . 

I wonder how this laſt quotation eſcaped the diligence of Euſta- 


thius. Dacier affirms, that no mention is made of Echetus by any 
of the Greek hiſtorians, and therefore ſhe has recourſe to another 


tradition, preſerved by Euſtathius, who tells us, that Echetus was 


contemporary with Homer, that the poet had been ill uſed by him, 
aud therefore took this revenge ſor his inhumanity. 


IT = aaron En enemy —— 
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Rais'd on his feet, again he reels, he falls, 

* 

Till propp'd, reclining on the palace walls; 

Then to his hand a ſtaff the victor gave, 

And thus with juſt reproach addreſs'd the faxe. 12; 
There terrible, affright the dogs, and reign 

A dreaded tyrant o'er the beſtial train! 

But mercy to the poor and ſtranger ſhow, 

Leſt heav'n in vengeance ſend ſome mightier woe. 
Scornful he ſpoke, and o*er his ſnoulder flung 1 35 
The broad patch'd ſcrip ; the ſcrip in tatters hung ( 

Ill join'd, and knotted to a twiſted thong. 

Then turning ſhort, diſdain'd aà further ſtay; 

But to the palace meatur'd back the way. 

There as he reſted, gathering in a ring 133 

The peers with ſmiles addreſt their unknown king 
Stranger, may Jove and all th' aerial pow'rs, 

With ev'ry bleſſing crown thy happy hours? 

Our freedom to thy prowelſs'd arm we owe 

From bold intruſion of thy coward foe ; 1 40 

Inſtant the flying fail the ſlave ſtall wing 

To Echetus, the monſter of a king. 
While pleas'd he hears, Antinous bears the tood, 

A kid's well fatted entrails, rich with blood: 

The bread from caniſters of ſhining mold 14; 

Amphinomus ; and wines that laugh in gold : 

And on! (he mildly cries) may heav'n diſplay 

A beam of glory o'er thy future day! _ 

Alas, the brave too oft” is doom'd to bear 


The gripes of poverty, and ftings of care. 156 | 


v. 140. From bold intruſion of thy coward foe.) The word in the 


Greek is 2/ZAT0V. Ta ge g a is “ a voracious appetite, | 


* a ſtomach that nothing can ſatisfy ;“ ; ' Heſychins thus explains it: 


, 20 es, TET £51 , 1 ETKIPOTHY T4 | 


207 4e. But there 1s undoubtedly an error in Heſychius, inſtead ot 


[,c.y99 we ſhould read iT xVev, that is“ meager,” or a ſtomach 
& that appears always unfilled. The general moral that we are te 
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To whom with thought mature the king replies: 
The tongue ſpeaks wiſely, when the ſoul is wife ; * 
Such was thy father! in imperial ſtate, | 
Great without vice, that of“ attends the great: 
Nor from the fire art thou, the ſon, declin'd 
Then hear my words, and grave them in thy mind! 
Of all that breathes, or grov'ling creeps on earth, | 
Moſt vain is man ! calamitous by birth ; 

To-day with pow'r elate, in ſtrengeh he blooms; 
The haughty creature on that pow'r preſumes: 160 
Anon from heav'n a fad reveric he feels; 

Untaught to bear, gainſt heav'n the wretch rebels. 
For man is changetul, as his bliſs or woe; 

Too high when proſp'rous, when diſtreſt too low. 


135 


eather from the behaviour of Ulyſſes and Irus, 1 is that infolence and 
boaſting are ſigns of coward: CE: 

v. 186. Then hear my <vor ds, and grave them in thy mind J There 
never was a finer lecture of morality read in any of the ſchools of 
the philoſophers, than this which Ulyfles delivers to Amphino— 
mus; he uſhers it in with great ſolemnity, and ſpeaks to all man- 
kind in the perſon of Amphinomus. It is quoted by a variety of 


anthors; Pliny in his preface to his Natural Hiſtory, lib. 7. has 
wrote a diſſertation on this ſentence. 


Of all that breathes, or grov'ling creeps on earth, 
Molt vain is man, 


Ariſtotle and Maximus Tyrius quote it; and Plutarch twice refers 
to it. Homer conſiders man both with reſpect to the errors of the 
mind, and the calamities incident to the body; and upon a review 
of all mortal creatures, he attributes to man the unhappy ſupe- 
riority in miſeries. But indeed Homer is fo plain that he needs no 
interpretation, and any words but his own muſt diſgrace him. Be- 
tides, this ſpeech is beautiful in another view, and excellently ſets 
forth the forgiving temper of Uiyſles : he ſaw that all the ſparks of 
virtue and humanity were not extinguiſhed in Amphinomus; he 
therefore warns him with great ſolemnity to forſake the ſuitors ; he 
imprints conviction upon his mind, though ineffectually, and 
ſhews by it that when he falls by the hand of Telemachus, in the ſuc- 
cceding parts of the Odytley, his death is not a revenge but a pu- 
niſhment. 

v. 163. For man is changeful as his bliſi or woe.) Moſt of the in- 
terpreters have greatly. milrepeeſented theſe words, 
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There was a day, when with the ſcornful great 16; 


I ſwell'd in pomp and arrogance of ſtate ; 
Proud of the pow'r that to high birth belongs: 
And us'd that pow'r to juſtity. my wrongs. 
Then let not man be proud: but firm of mind, 
Bear the beſt humbly, and the worft reſign'd; 179 
Be dumb when heav'n afflicts! unlike yon train 
Of haughty ſpoilers, infolently vain ; 
Who make their queen and all her wealth a prey 
But vengeance and Ulyſſes wing their way. 
O may'it thou, favour'd by ſome guardian pow'r, 175 
Far, far be diſtant in that deathful hour! | 
For ſure I am, if ſtern Ulyſſes breathe, 
Theſe lawleſs riots end in blood and death. 

Then to the gods the roſy juice he pours, 


And the drain'd goblet to the chief reftores. 180 | 


Stung to the ſoul, o'ercaſt with holy dread, 

He ſhook the graceful honours of his head; 

His boding mind the future woe foreſtalls: 

In vain! by great Telemachus he falls, 

For Pallas ſeals his doom: all fad he turns 18 
To join the peers ; reſumes his throne and mourns. 


1 


They thus 8 it, © talis mens hominum, qualem deu: lug. 
6: gerit; 1 Such i is the mind of man, as heav'n inſpires :' 
but this is an error, for ol oy cannot refer to ye, but to NA. 
and the ſentence is thus to be rendered, Talis mens aum 
% qualem diem deus inducit;'“ that is, © The mind of man 


& changes with the complexion of the day, as heav'n ſends happi- Þ 


“ neſs or miſery; or as in the tranſlation, 


For man is changeful as his bliſs or woe ; 

Too high when proſp'rous, when diſtreſs'd too low. 
The reader will be convinced that the conſtruction requires this 
ſenſe, by joining the pre popoſition with the verb, £71 with 4171, 
and rendering it, 01 1,46 e 171 ; 5 nothing being more fre- 
quent than ſuch a diviſion of the prepoſition from the verb amongſt 
the Greeks. It mult be allowed, that Homer gives a very unhap- 
Py, yet too juſt a picture of human nature : man is too apt to be 
proud and inlolent in proſperity, and mean and abject in adverſity; 
and thoſe men who are moſt overbearing in an happy ſtate, are al- 
ways moſt baſe and mean in the day of affliction. 
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| 1 Meanwhile Minerva with inſtinctive fires 

Thy ſoul, Penelope, from heav'n inſpires; 

With flatt'ring hopes the ſuitors to betray, 


And ſeem to meet, yet fly, the bridal day; 190 


Thy huſband's wonder, and thy ſon's, to raiſe; 
And crown the mother and the wife with praiſe. 


v. 189. With flat ring hopes the ſuitors to betray.) The Greek is 
very conciſe, and the expreſſion uncommon, 6795 ,- 


doi Uurns ngo; ; that is, Penelope thus acted that ſhe might 
« dilate the heart of the ſuitors 3” meaning (as Euſtathius obſerves) 
that ſhe might give them falſe hopes by appearing in their company; 
for the heart ſhrinks, and is contracted by ſorrow and deſpair, and bs 
gain dilated by hope or joy: this is I believe literally true, the 
ſpirits flow briſkly when we are in joy, and a new pulſe is given 
to the blood, which neceſſarily muſt dilate the heart; on the con- 
trary, when we are in ſorrow the ſpirits are languid, and the blood 
moves leſs actively; and therefore the heart ſhrinks and contracte, 
the blood wanting vigour to dilate and expand it. 

v. 191. Thy huſband's <vinder, and thy ſon's to raiſe.) This is ſole- 
ly the act of Minerva, for Penelope is ignorant that ſhe is to ap 
pear before her huſband. This interview is excellently mabiced 
by Homer: Ulyſſes is to be convinced of his wife's fidelity; to 
bring this about, he introduces her upon the public ſage, where 
her huſband ſtands as a common unconcerned Ipectatory and hears 


ber expreſs her love for him in the warmeft terms; here is no 


form for art or defign, becauſe ſhe is ignorant that lhe ſpeaks be- 
fore Ulyſſes; and therefore her words mult be ſuppoſed to proceed 
from the heart. This gives us a-reaſon why Homer makes her 
dwell at large upon her paſſion for Ulyſſes, and paint it in the 
ſtrongeſt colours, viz. to evidence her chaſtity, and urge Ul) ſſes to 
haſten the deſtruction of the ſuitors, by convincing kim that fie 
is able no longer to clude the marriage hour. Put then it may be 
objected, if Penelope's ſole deſign was to give a falle hope to the 
ſuitors, does ſhe net take a very wrong method, by fpeaking fo very 
tenderly of Ulyſſes? is not this a more p. probable reaſon for deipair, 
than hope ? It is true, it would have bcen fo, if in the concluſion 
of her ſpeech ſhe had not artfully added, 


But when my ſon grows man, the royal ſway 


Reſign, and happy be thy bridal day! 


So that Telemachus being now grown up to maturity, the ſuitor: 
concluded that the nuptial hour was at hand. If then we conſider 
the whole conduct of Penelope in this book, it mult be allowed to 
be very refined and artfu) ; ſhe obſerves a due regard towards Uly!- 


| fes, by ſhewing ſhe is not to be perſuaded to marry ; and vet by tl e 


ſame words ſhe gives the ſuitors hopes that the day is almott conte 


9 ſhe intends to cclebrate her nuptials; tae manages fo der 
Vol. III. C 
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Then, while the ſtreaming ſorrow dims her eyes, 

Thus with a tranſient {mile the matron cries, 
Euvrynowe! to go where riot reigns 105 

] feel an impulſe, tho' my ſoul diſdams; 

To my lov'd fon the ſnares of death to ſhow, 

And in the traitor-friend unmaſk the foe ; 

Who ſmooth of tongue, in purpoſe infincere, 

Hides fraud in ſmiles, while death is ambuſh'd there. 
Go warn thy ſon, nor be the warning vain, 201 

(Reply'd the ſageſt of the royal train) 

But bath'd, anointed, and adorn'd deſcend; 

Pow'rful of charms, bid ev'ry grace attend; 

The tide of flowing tears a-while ſuppreſs ; 203 

Tears but indulge the ſorrow, not repreſs. 

Some joy remains: to thee a ſon is giv'n, 

Such as in fondneſs parents aſk of heay'n. 


trouſly, as to perſuade without a promiſe; and for this reaſon the 
words are put into the mouth of Ulyſtes, and it is Ulyſſes who gives 
the hopes, rather than Penelope. 


v. 193. Then, while the ſtreaming ſorrow dims her eyes, 
Thus «with a tranſient ſmile the matron cries.] 


Homer gives us a very beautiful and juſt i Image in theſe words, In 
the Iliad he ulcd a ſimilar expreſſion concerning n ee - 


* YEAdTATD ; % a (mile chaſtis'd with tears.“ Ap 
4 &YEA4TFE here bears the ſame import. 
v. 207, ——— to thee a ſon is giv n, 


Such as in fondneſs parents aſe of heav' .] 


| am not certain that this is the exact ſenſe of Homer; Dacier un- 


derſtands him very differently. Eurynome (obſerves that author 
is not endeavouring to comfort Penelope becauſe her fon is now 
come to years of maturity; her purpoſe is, to ſhew the neceflit; 


ſhe has to have recourſe to art, to aſſiſt her beauty: for (adds ſhe) 
your fon is grown a man; meaning that a lady who has a loaf 
twenty years old, mult have loſt her natural beauty, and has oc- 
caſion to be obliged to art to give her an artificial one. This, II 
confeſs, is too true, but it ſeems a little too ludicrous for epicF 


poetry; I have followed a different ſenſe, that gives us a far nobler 
image; conformable to that verſe of Horace. 


* Quid voveat dulci nutricula majus alumno, 
„ Quam ſapere, &c. 


This agrees with the tenour of Euryclea's ſpeech, and is a founds: 


tion of great comfort to Penelope. 
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epic i race while ſhe ſleeps. | 
v. 233. Then te the ſkies her flight Minerva bends.) We ſee Pene- 


 Jope is a woman of ſo much wiſdom, as to be the favourite of Mi— 


,obler 


Vm 


Inda- 


r 


* * 
bf Ah me! forbear, returns the queen, forbear, 
Oh! talk not, talk not of vain beauty's care; 
No more I bathe, ſince he no longer ſees 


210 


Thoſe charms, for whom alone I with to pleaſe. 


The day that bore Ulyſſes from this coaſt, 
Blaſted the little bloom theſe cheeks could boaſt. 
But inſtant bid Autonoe deſcend, 

Inſtant Hippodame our ſteps attend ; 

Ill fuits it female virtue, to be ſeen 

Alone, indecent, in the walks of men, 

Then while Eurynome the mandate bears, 
From heav'n Minerva ſhoots with guardian cares; 220 
(Yer all her ſenſes, as the couch ſhe pteſt, 

he pours a pleaſing, deep, and death-like reſt, 


With ev'ry beauty ev'ry feature arms, 


215 


Bids her cheeks glow, and lights up all her charms, 


In her love-darting eyes awakes the fires, 
(Immortal gifts! to kindle ſoft defires) 

From limb to limb an air majeſtic ſheds, 

And the pure 1v'ry o'er her boſom ſpreads. 

duch Venus ſhines, when with a meaſur'd bound 
dhe ſmoothly gliding ſwims th' harmonious round, 239 
When with the graces in the dance ſhe moves, 

And fires the gazing gods with ardent loves. 

Then to the ſkies her flight Minerva bends, 

And to the queen the damſel-train deſcends : 


225 


v. 221. O'er all her ſenſes, ar the couch fhe preft, 
She pours a pleaſing, deep, and death-lihe rest.] 
This is an admirable ſtroke of art, to ſhew the determined reſolu- 
tion of Penelope, to forbear the endeavour of making her perſon 
acre*able in any eyes but thoſe of Ulyſſes: à goddeſs is obliged to 
caſt her into an involuntary repoſe, and to ſuppiy an adventitious 


nerva. She acts in every point with the higheſt diſcretion, and 
is inconſolable for her huſband; yet the poet forbears to let her 
iato the ſecret that Ulyſſes is returned: 


this is undoubtedly an in- 
C 2 : 
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Wak'd at their ſteps, her flowing eyes uncloſe; 

The tear ſhe wipes, and thus renews her woes. 
Howe'er *tis well; that fleep a-while can free 

With ſoft forgetfulneſs, a wretch like me ; 

Oh! were it giv'n to yield this tranſient breath, 

Send, oh! Diana, fend the ſleep of death! 

Why muſt I waſte a tedious life in tears, 

Nor bury in the ſilent grave my cares? 

O my Ulyfles! ever honour'd name! 


For thee J mourn, ?till death diſſolves my frame. 


Thus wailing, flow and ſadly ſhe deſcends, 
On either hand a damſel-train attends : 
Full where the dome its ſhining valves expands, 
Radiant before the gazing peers ſhe ſtands; 
A veil tranſlucent o'er her brow diſplay'd, 
Her beauty ſeems, and only ſeems, to ſhade : 
Sudden fhe ligntens in their dazled eyes, 
And ſudden flames in ev'ry boſom riſe ; 
They tend their eager ſouls with ev'ry look, 
Till ſilence thus th' imperial matron broke: 
O why! my ſon, why now no more appears 


233 


240 


2554 


That warmth of ſoul that urg'd thy younger years? 


Thy riper days no growing worth impart, 

A man in ftature, ſtill a boy in heart | 

Thy well-knit frame unprofitably ſtrong, 
Speaks thee an hero from an hero ſprung : 

But the juſt gods in vain thoſe gifts beſtow, 

O wile alone in form, and brave in ſhow |! 
Heav'ns! could a ſtranger feel oppreſſion's hand 


Beneath thy roof, and could'ſt thou tamely ftand ? 


tended ſatyr, and Homer means, that a woman in every point di- I 
creet, is ſtill to be ſuſpected of loquacity : this ſeems to have bees 
the real ſentiment of Homer, which he more fully declares in tp 


Eleventh Odyſſey. 


When earneſt to explore thy ſecret breaſt, 
Unfold ſome trifle, but conceal the relt ; 

For ſince of woman-kind ſo few are juſt, 
Think all are falſe, nor ev'n the faithful truſt, 


260 | | 
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I thou the ſtranger's righteous cauſe decline, 20% 


His is the ſuff'rance, but the ſhame is thine. 
To whom with filial awe, the prince returns : 
That gen'rous ſoul with juſt reſentment burns, 
Yet taught by time, my heart has learn'd to glow, 
For others good, and melt at others woe: 270 
But impotent theſe riots to repel, 
bear their outrage, tho' my foul rebel: 
Helpleſs amid the ſnares of death ] tread, 
And numbers leagu'd in impiovs union dread: 
ut now no crime is theirs: this wrong proceeds 275 
From Irus, and the guilty Irus bleeds. 
O would to Jove! or her whoſe arms difplay 
The ſhield of Jove, or him who rules the day! 
That yon' proud ſuitors, who licentious tread 
Theſe conrts, within theſe courts like Irus bled: 280 


Whoſe looſe head tott'ring, as with wine oppreſr, 


vliguely drops, and nodding knocks his breait ; 
Pow'rleſs to move, his ſtagg'ring feet deny 
The coward wretch the privilege to fly. 

Then to the queen Eurymachus replies; 285 


O juſtly loy'd, and not more fair than wiſe! 


Should Greece thro” all her hundred ſtates ſurvey 


Thy finiſh'd charms, al} Greece would own thy ſway, 


200 $ 


this wrong proceeds 
From Irus, and the guilty Irus bleeds.) 


v. 275. 


Fuſtathius informs us, that we are here to underſtand the fray be- 


teen Irus and Ulyſſes. Penelope refers to the violence intended 
| to be offered to Ulyſſes, when the footſtool was thrown at him by 


Antinous; we find that ſhe was acquainted with that aſſault from 
her ſpeech in the preceding book. In reality, the queen was 1gno- 
| ant of the combat between Irus and Ulyiles ; but Telemachus mil- 
- Underſtands her with deſign, and makes an apology for the ſuitors, 
# fearing to raiſe a further diſorder, or provoke them to ſome more 


violent ad of reſentment. 


v. 288. 


all Greece could own thy ſau 1, &c.] Homer ex- 


preſſes Greece by Iz Tov A os, Liſian Argos. The word properly 
(ae Euſtathius obſerves) denotes the Morea or Peloponncſus, {2 


C 3 
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In rival crouds conteſt the glorious prize, M. 
Diſpeopling realms to gaze upon thy eyes: 200 Tc 
O woman! lovelieſt of the lovely kind, Bu 
In body perfect, and compleat in mind! Re 

Ah me! returns the queen, when from this ſhore du 
Ulyſſes ſail'd, then beauty was no more! Te 
The gods decreed theſe eyes no more ſhould keep 295 | 
Their wonted grace but only ſerve to weep. | A 
Should he return, whate'er my beauties prove, | 4 
My virtues laſt; my brighteſt charm is love. = 
dow, grief, thou all art mine! the gods o'ercaſt 1 


My foul with woes, that long, ah long mult laſt ! 300 B. 


Too faithfully my heart retains the day 
That fadly tore my royal lord away: 
He graſp'd my hand, and oh my ſpoule ! I leave EL 
Thy ams, (he cry'd) perhaps to find a grave: Fi 
| . ei 
Fame ſpeaks the Trojans bold; they boaſt the ſkill 305 4h 
To give the feather'd arrow wings to kill, n 
To dart the ſpear, and guide the ruſhing car , 
With dreadful inroad thro' the walks of war. 
My ſentence 1s gone forth, and 'tis decreed | 
Perhaps by righteous heav'n that I mult bleed! 3io 
P 
called from laſus the ſon of Argus, and Io king of that country; a 
Strabo agrees with Euttathius. Chapman wonderfully miſtake: | * 
Homer, and explains his own miſtake in a paraphraſe of fix lines. F a 
Moſt wile Icarius? daughter, if all thoſe , 
That did for Colchos vent rous ſail diſpoſe, 
For that rich purchaſe ; had before but ſeen 
Earth's richer prize, in th' Ithacenſian queen, ; 


They had not made that voyage; but to you 
Would all their virtues, all their beings vow. 


need not ſay how foreign this is to the original. In reality Ar- 
os with different epithets, ſignifies difterent countries Ay 4 A | 
Ae o means Theilaly, and Id o- Ae ospeloponnelus, but here 
it denotes Greece univerſally; for it would appear abſurd to teh! 
Penelope, that all the Morea would admire her beauty, this would I 
leſſen the compliment; nor is any reaſon to be aſſigned why Pelo- 
pooneſus ſhould admire her more than the reſt of the Greeks, 
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My father, mother, all, I truſt to thee; 

To them, to them transfer the love of me: 

But when my ſon grows man, the royal ſway 

Reſign, and happy be thy bridal day ! 

duch were his words; and Hymen now prepares 31 
To light his torch, and give me up to cares; 

Th affiiftive hand of wrathful jove to bear: 

A wretch the moſt compleat that b:cathes the alt! 
Fall'n ev'n below tne rights to woman dus! 


Carelefs to pleaſe, with infolence ye Woo! 320 


1 


The gen'rous lovers, ſtudious i ces, 
Bid their whole herds and flocks in banquets bleed; 


v. 313. But when my ſen grows man, the royal ſway 
Refign, and happy be thy bridal day.] 


The original ſays, © reſign the place to Telemachus:“ this. is: 
ſpoken according to the cuftoms of antiquity: the wife, upon her 
ſecond marriage, being obliged to reſign the houſe to the keir of 
the family. This circumſtance is inſerted with great judgment: 
the ſuitors were determined to ſeize it upon marriage with Pene- 
lope, as appears from the ſecond Odyſſey. | 


What mighty labours would he then create, 
To ſeize his treaſures, and divide his ſtate, 
The royal palace to the queen convey, 

Or him ſhe bleſſes in the bridal day? 


Penelope therefore by this declaration gives the ſuitors to under- 
itand, that the palace belonged not to her, but Telemachus. This 
aſſertion has a double effect; it is intended to make the ſuitors leſs 
warm in their addrefles ; or if they perſiſt, to ſet the injuſtice done 
to Telemachus in open view. The beauty of all the ſpeeches of 
Penelope in this book is ſo obvious that it needs no explanation; 
Homer gives her a very amiable character, ſhe is good in every te- 
lation of lite, merciful to the poor and ſtranger, a tender mother, 


and an affectionate wife; every period is almolt a lecture of mo- 
rality, 


My father, mother, all, I truſt to thee z 
To them, to them transfer the love of me. 


This ſhews the duty of the child to the parent; it may be extended 
to all perſons to whom we owe any duty; and humanity requires 
that we ſhould endeavour to eaſe the burthen of our friends in pro- 
portion to their calamities; we ſhould at all times conſult their 
happineſs, but chiefly in the hour of adverſity, A friend ſhould be a 
fupport to lean upon in all our infirmities, 
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By precious gifts the vow ſincere diſplay : J 

You, only you, make her ye love your prey. þ 
Well-pleas'd Ulyiles hears his queen deceive 325 

The ſuitor-train, and raiſe a thirſt to give: ( 


v. 323. By precious gifts the way fincere diſplays: 


Yeu, only you, make ker ye love your prey.) f 
Horace, lib. ji. Sat. 3. makes a very ſevere reflexion upon Pene- 1 
lope, and in her perſon {I ſay not how juſtly) upon the whole ſex; 4 
he gives the avarice of the ſuitors as the fole reaſon of Penelope's 
charity; and inſinuates that women would ſell their virtue, if men 
would be at the expence to buy. 3+: Bd 
. . . . 
« Venit enim magnum donandi parca juventus, , 
Nec tantum Veaeris, quantum ſtudioſa culinæ. f 
« Sic tibi Penelope frugi eſt: quæ {i ſemel uno 
„De ſene guſtirit, tecum partita lucellum; 
« Ut canis, a corio nunquam ablterrebitur unQo,” 1 
| | 
Horace had this paſſage in view, and imputes the coldneſs of Pene- | 


lope to a want of generoſity in her admirers. Diodorus aſſures us, | 
that Venus had a temple! in Ægypt dedicated to her under the title 
of 0. TH Axęod iin: or“ golden Venus; and it is her uſual epithct 


throughout al] Homer. Near Memphis there was an allotment of | 
ground called “ the held of golden Venus :” but it ought not to be | 
concealed, that ſome perſons believe ſhe bears that name from the | 
golden colour of her hair. Horace, to give his ſatyr the greater 
firength, puts the words into the mouth of the prophet Tireſias, a 
perſon of unerring veracity, 


v. 323. Well pleas d Ulyſſes hears his queen 1 
The ſuitor-train, and raiſe a thinſt to give. ] 


This conduct may appear ſomewhat extraordinary both in Penelope 
and Ulyſſes ; ſhe not only takes, but aſks preſents from perſons 
whom the never intends to marry : is not this a ſign either of ava- 
rice or ſaſhood ? and is not Ulyſſes equally guilty who rejoices at 
it ? But in reality, Penelope is no way faulty ; ſhe deceives the 
ſuitors with hopes of marriage by accepting theſe preſents, but it 
is for this fole reaſon that ſhe accepts them; ſhe intends to give 
them falſe hopes, and by that method to defer the nupt ial hour : it 
is not injuſtice, but an equitable repriſal; they had violently waſted 
her treaſures, and ſhe artfully recovers part of them by a piece of 
reſined management, Dacier defends her after another method: 
ſhe believes that Penelope thus acts, not out of intereſt but honour; 
it was a dilgrace to ſo great a princeſs to have ſo many admirers, 
and never to receive from their hands fuch preſents as cuſtom not 
only allows, but commands; neither is Ulyiles blameable, who re- 
Joices at his wife's policy. He underſtood her intent, and being 
artfu] himſelf, {miles to ſee her artfulneſs. 
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' Falſe hopes ſhe kindles, but thoſe hopes betray, 
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And promiſe, yet elude the bridal day. 


men 


While yet ſhe ſpeaks, the gay Antinous cries, 
Offspring of kings, and more than woman wite ! 


C3 
(3 
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"is right; 'tis man's prerogative to give, 
And cuſtom bids thee without ſhame receive; 
Yet never, never, from thy dome we more, 
Jill Hymen lights the torch of ſpoufal love. 
Ihe peers diſpatch their heralds to convey 333 
The gifts of love; with ſpeed they take the Wax. 
A robe Antinous gives of ſhining dyes, 


The varying hues in gay contuſion rife 


Rich from the artiſt's hand! twelve claſps of gold 
Cloſe to the leſs'ning wailt the veſt iniold ; 5 


Ly 
— 
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Down from the ſwelling loins, the vet unhound 
Ploats in bright waves redundant o'er the ground. 


Plutarch in his Treatiſe of reading poems, vindicates Llyſſes very 
much in the ſame way: if (fays that author) Ulyſſes rejoices at 
Penelope's art in drawing prefents from the fuitors out of avarice, 
he diſcovers himſelf to be a ſordid proſtitutor of his Wife; but & 


through a wiſeforeſight he hoped by her acceptance of the preſents, 


to get the ſuitors more into his power, by lutling them into ſecu— 
rity, and laying all their ſuſpicions afleep, through a ſudden pro- 
ſ»c& of marriage; if this occaſioned his joy, this joy ariſing ſrom 
her artful management, and from a full confidence in his wiſe, is 
no ways blameable, but proceeds from a ſufficient and laudablo 
cauſe. In ſhort, the ſuitors were enemies, and nothing could be 
practiſed diſhonourably againit them, that either Ulyſſes or Pene- 
lope could act contittently with their own honour. 

v. 327. Talſe hcpes jbe Rindles.] It is certain that the words in the 
Greek will-bear a double, conſtruction, and VEAYE S A 
1051 S g may refer either to Penelope or Ulyſſes. Euſtathius 
thinks they are ſpoken of Ulyſſes; then the meaning is, that Ulyſ- 
ies comforted himſelf with her amuſing words, while he formed a 
deſign very different from what her words expreſſed ; but Dacier re- 


fers them to Penelope, perhaps with better reaſon: VEAYE depends 
upon Peg o in the preceding line; and by thus underſtanding it, the 


conſtruction becomes eaſy and natural: and the ſentence means, 


that Penelope's words flattered the ſuitors into hopes of marriage, 
while her thoughts were very diſtant from complying with their 
inclinations : this interpretation beſt agrees with the general de- 
ſign of Penelope, which was to act an artful part, and neither com- 
ply, nor abſolutely refuſe their addreſſes. 
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A bracelet rich with gold, with amber gay, 

That ſhot effulgence like the ſolar ray, 

Eurymachus preſeats : and ear-rings bright, 345 

With triple ſtars, that caſt a trembling light. 

Piſander bears a necklace wrought with art; 

And ev'ry peer, expreſſive of his heart, 

A gift beſtows: this done, the queen aſcends, | 

And flow behind her damſfel-train attends. 350 | 

Then to the dance they form the vocal ſtrain, 
Till Heſperus leads forth the ſtarry train; 
And now he raiſes, as the day-light fades, 


His golden circlet in the deep'ning ſhades : | 


hree vaſes heap'd with copious fires diſplay 355 
O'er ali the palace a fictitious day; 
From ſpace to ſpace the torch wide-beaming burns, 
And iprightly damſels trim the rays by turns. 
To whom the king: Il ſuits your ſex to ſtay 
Alone with men! ye modeſt maids, away! 360 


v. 355. Three vaſes heap'd wwith cohtous fires diſplay 
O'er all the palace a fidtitious day.] 


. . PLN x ; 
The word in the Greek iS AZ{LT/ne. or avaſe which was placed up- 


on a tripod, upon which the antients burnt dry and oftentimes odo— 


riferous wood, to give at once both perfume and light. Eultathius }F 
3 2 / R = ; a 
explains it by UTgGTg&5, or a veſſel raiſed on feet in the nature of 


an hearth. Heſychius explains A an hearth placed in the 


middle of the houſe or hall, on which they burnt dry wood with F 


intermingled torches to enlighten it. It is ſtrange that there is no 
mention of lamps, but only torches, in Homer; undoubtedly lamps 


were not yet in uſe in Greece, although much earlier found out by 
the Hebrews : thus Exod, xxv. 6. oil is mentioned, and injoincd 


to be uſed in giving light to the ſanctuary. 
Ve 49 ——ů Ill ſuits your ſex to ſtay 


Alone wth men! ye modeſt mai ds away. 


Homer is perpetually giving us leſſons of decency and morality. It | 


may be thought that this interlude between Ulyſſes and the dam- 


1 | : 1 8 4 
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ſels of Penelope is foreign to the action of the Odyſſey; but in 
reality it is far from it: the poet undertook to deſcribe the diſor— 
ders which the abſence of a prince occaſions in his family; this 
paſſage is an inſtance of it ; and Homer with good judgment makes 


theſe wantons declare their contempt of Ulyſſes, and their favour Þ 
to their ſuitors, that we may acknowledge the juſtice of their pu- Þ 


niſhment in the ſubſequent parts of the Ody ſſey. 
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Go, with the queen the ſpindle guide.; or cull 


(The partners of her cares) the filver wool ; 
Be it my taſk the torches to ſupply, 
Er'n 'till the morning lamp adorns the ſkv ; 
Ev'n *till the morning, with unweatied care, 
Sleepleſs I watch; for I have learn'd to bear. 
Scornful they heard: Melantho, fair and young, 
(Melantho, from the loins of Dolius tprung, 
Who with the queen her years an infant led, 
With the ſoſt fondneis of a daughter bred) 
Chiefly derides: regardleſs of the cares 
Her queen endures, polluted joys ſhe ſhares 
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Nocturnal with Eurymachus! With eyes 
That ſpeak diſdain, the wanton thus replies. 
Oh! whither wanders thy diſtemper'd brain, 375 
Thou bold intruder on a princely train? 
Hence to the vagrant's rendezyous repair ; 
Or ihun in ſome black forge the midnight air, 


v. 377. Hence tc the vapgrant's rendezwous repair . 
Or ſhun in ſome black forge tle midnight air.) 
[fatter myſelf that I have given the true ſenſe of 'X LAK119% 3555 
and * ν in Greece the beggars in winter retired by nig t to 
public forges for their warmth, or to ſome rendezvous where they 
entertained themſelves as it were 19 a'common atſembly. Euſta- 
thius explains 45TH to be © a public place without any doors, 
* where beggars were ufc} to lodge.” Heſychius gives us feveral 
interpretations of the word, that it ſignifies an affembly, a con- 
veriation 3 it implies alſo public ſtoves or baths ; and Euſtathius 
ntorms us from Ariltophanes, that beggars ufed to take up their 


lodgings in the public baths, as well as in theſe places mentioned 


A ef 2 ; A / p 4 _ 7 : 1 
pyHomer; / &AX.n405 d\ou is an office of men that work in brats, 
He further obferves that theſe two places are uſed after the ſame 
inanner in Heltod, | 
\ 2 x * 3 n 8 
Ide d 191 N2AKL0P Baker, Y £7 GAR AT MY 
of _ 1 N . E ES a 4 * „ 51 ; 
"Opn Nec pin d KEUSP 2/2045 £1ÞY0V 
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It may not be improper to obterve, that T&g g 1, I wavy 


co 


let is very ill tranſlates by 
the Latin verſion; it Gould be“ tuge 


Accece nean ſedem, IN 
Offleinam ærariam.“ 
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Proceeds this boldneſs from a turn of ſoul, 
Or flows licentious from the copious bowl ? 330 


Is it that vanquiſh'd Irus ſwells thy mind? 
A foe may meet thee of a braver kind, 
Who, ſhort'ning with a ſtorm of blows thy ſtay, 
Shall ſend thee howling all in blood away ! 
To whom with frowns: O impudent in wrong! 
Thy lord ſhall curb that inſolence of tongue; 
Know to Telemachus I tell th' offence : 
The ſcourge, the ſcourge ſhall laſh thee into ſenſe. 
With conſcious ſhame they hear the ſtern rebuke, 
Nor longer durſt ſuſtain the ſov'reign look. 
Then to the ſervile taik the monarch turns 
His royal hands : each torch refulgent burns 
With added day: meanwhile in muſeful mood, 
Abſorpt in thought, on vengeance fix'd he ſtood. 
And now the martial maid, by deeper wrongs 395 
To rouſe Ulyſſes, points the ſuitors tongues, 


Q 


% 


200 
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v. 381. Is it that vanquiſb d Irus ſavells thy mind ?] The word in 


. 2 4 . * = * - 
Homer is &i which is uſed in various places; fometimes (ob- 
ferves Plutarch in his Treatiſe upon reading poems) it fignitic: 
being difquicted in mind,“ 


"N; 2347" 1 hAVET o, Teipꝭ jo d A. 


In other places it implies “ an inſolent joy, or boaſting;“ and 
then he quotes this verſe, 


H AU 671 Ipoy Sνi ,. 


v. 398. And now the martial maid, by deeper wrongs, 
To rouſe Ulyſſes, points the ſuitors tongues.) 

It may be thought very unjuſtifiable in Homer, to introduce Mi- 
nerva exciting the ſuitors to violence. Dacter defends the poet, 
by thewing that the ſentiment is conformable to true theology: 
and the all-wiſe Author of our being is pleaſed ſometimes to har- 
den the hearts of the wicked, (or rather to permit them to harden 
their own hearts) that they may fill up the meaſure of their 
crimes, and be ripe for judgment: yet we are not to imagine, that 
any perſon is neceſſitated to be wicked : it is not the hardening 
the heart that originally makes men impious, but they are firſt 
impious, and then they are delivered over to an bardnels of heart. 
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*Scornful of age, to taunt the virtuous man: 


Thoughtleſs and gay, Eurymachus began. 
Hear me (he cries) confederates and friends! 


Some god, no doubt, this ſtranger kindly ſends; 400 
The ſhining baldneſs of his head furvey, 


It aids our torch-light, and reflects the ray.— 
Then to the king that levell'd haughty Iroy.— 
Say, if large hire can tempt thee to employ 


But Homer may be Juſtiied another way; and Minerva may 
be underitood to act thus in favour of Hlyſſes; the goddeſs of wit- 
dom infatuates the ſuitors to inſult that hero, and haſten their 
own deſtruction, 

v. 400. Some god, no doubt, this ſtranger kindly ſends.) Ariſtotle 
affirms that Homer 1s the father of poetry; not only of the epic, 
but aiſo of the dramatic; that he taught how to write tragedy in 
the Iliad, and comedy by ſeveral ſhort ſketches in the Odyſſey. 
Evſtathius here remarks, that be likewite gave a model for ſatyr, 
of which the Cyclops of Euripides ſtill extant is an example z 
(which is a fatyric poem founded upon the ſtory of Polypheme in 
Homer.) I confeſs my eye is not ſharp enough to ſee the dignity 
of theſe railleries; and it may be thought that Homer is the fa- 
ther of another kind of poetry, I mean "the farce, and that theſe 
low conceits are no way to be juſtified, but by being put into the 
mouths of the ſuitors, perſons of no dignity or character. Lon- 
ginus brings ſuch detcriptions of the fuitors, as inflances of the 
decay of Homer's genius, When that declines (obſerves that au- 
thor) poets commonly pleaſe themſelves with painting manners 
tuch is Homer's deſcription of the lives led by the ſuitors in the 
palace of Ulyſſes : for in reality all that deſcription is a kind of 
comedy, wherein the diſterent characters of men are painted, 


v. 401. The ſoining baldneſs of his bead ſurvey, 
It aids aur torch-light, and reflects the ray. ] 


This in Dacier's judgment is a raillery purely ſatirical : it is drawn 
from the ſhining gla afs of an old man's bald head. But if this be 
purely ſatyrical, to be a fatyriſt is to be a bad man: to railly na- 
tural infirmities is inhumanity : old age is venerable, and the 
bald head as well as the gray hair is an honour, and ought not to 
be the ſubject of raillery. I doubt not but Homer put it into the 
mouth of Eurymachus to make him more odious, and to ſhew us 
that the ſame man who invades his prince's property, infults the 
ſtranger, and outrages the poor; pays no deference to old age, but 
is baſe enough to coatemn what he ought to honour, Vice and 
tolly are the province of ſatyr, not human infirmity. 
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'Thoſe hands in works; to tend the rural trade, 405 


To dreſs the walk, and form th' embow'ring ſhade ? 
So food and raiment conſtant will I give : 
But idly thus thy ſoul prefers to live, 
And ſtarve by ſtroiling, not by work to thrive. 

To whom incens'd : Should we, O prince, engage 
In rival taſks beneath the burning rage 411 
Of ſummer ſuns ; were both conſtrain'd to wield, 


Foodleſs, the ſcythe along the burthen'd field; 


evere both conſtrain'd to wield, 
Foraleſs, the ſeythe along the burthen'd field.] 

I doubt not but ſuch employments as theie, now only ſuitable to 
low life, will ſeem mean to many readers, and unworthy of the 
dignity of epic poetry: it is no defence to ſay that they are men- 
tioned by a beggar, and therefore agreeable to his character: the 
words are addreſſed to a prince, ind ſuppoſe that a ſkill in ſuch 
works was not unuſual to perſons of eminent ſtations; otherwite 
the challenge of Ulyſſes is ridiculouſly abſurd. Who could for- 
bear laughing, if he ſhould hear one of our beggars chal lenge 2 
peer, to plough or mow with him all day without cating ? The 
truth is, the greateſt perſons followed ſuch employments without 
any diminution of their dignities; nay, a ſkill in ſuch works a: 
agriculture was a glory even to a king: Homer here places it upon 
a level with military ſcience, and the knowledge of the cultiva- 
tion of the ground is equal to glory in war. In the preface to 
the Paſtorals of Virgil, (but not written by Mr. Dryden) there i: 
a paſſage that ſhews that the ſame ſimplicity of manners prevailed 
amongit the ancient Latins, as amongſt the antient Greeks : ** It 
« ought not (lays that author) to ſurpriſe a modern writer, that 
Kings laid down their firſt rudiments of government in terding 
their mute ſubjecs, their herds and flocks: nor ought it to 
« ſcem ſtrance that the maſter of the horie to king Latinus in 
the ninth Eneid was found in the homely employment of cleav- 
ing blocks, when news of the firſt ſkirmiſh between the Trojans 
and Latias was brought to him,” This paſſage fully vindicates 
Homer, and ſhews that ſuch employ ments were no diſhonour to the 
greateſt perſons; but there are two errours in the quotation , it is 
not taken from the ninth, but the ſeventh Aneid; nor is Tyrr- 
heus, who cleaves the blocks, matter of the horſe to king Latinus, 
but the intendant of his flocks; or as Dryden tranſlates it, 


v. 412. 


Tyrrheus chief ranger to the Latian king. 


[a Tyrrheuſque pater, cui regia parent 
« Armenta, & late cuſtodia credita campi.“ 
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Oc ſhould we labour, while the ploughſhare wounds, 
With ſteers of equal ſtrength, th' allotted grounds: 
Beneath my labours, how thy wond'ring eyes 416 
Might ſee the fable field at once arile ! 

Should Jove dire war unlooſe z with ſpear, and ſhield, 


And nodding helm, I tread th' enſanguin'd field, 


Fierce in the van: then wou'dft thou, wou'dſt thou,— 
ſay.— 420 

Miſ-name me, glutton, in that glorious day? 

No, thy ill-judging thoughts the brave diſgrace; 

"Tis thou injurious art, not J am baſe. 

Proud to ſeem brave among a coward-train! 

But know, thou art not valorous, but vain. 425 

Gods! ſhould the ſtern Ulyſſes rife in might, 

Theſe gates would ſeem too narrow for thy flight. 

While yet he ſpeaks, Eurymachus replies, 

With indignation flaſhing from his eyes. 

Slave, 1 with juſtice might deſerve the wrong, 430 
Should I not puniſh that opprobrious tongue, 
Irrev'rent to the great, and uncontrol'd, 

Art thou from wine, or innate folly, bold? 
Perhaps, theſe outrages from Irus flow, 
A worthleſs triumph o'er a wortkleis foe! 43 

He ſaid, and with full force a footſtool threw : 
Whirl'd from his arm with erting rage it flew ; 


4. 
— 
of 


Tyrrhens is no otherwiſe a warriour than as a deer under his 
charge being killed, engages hirn in a quarrel, and he arms the 
ruſtics to encounter the Trojans who flew it. | 


(0 


vocat agmina Tyrrheus 


„  Quadrifidam quercum cuneis ut forte coactis 
“ Scindebat” 


Tyrrheus, the foſter-father of the beaſt, 
Then clench'd an hatchet in his horny fiſt; 
But held his hand from the deſcending ſtroke, 
And left his wedge within the cloven oak. 


It is true, though Tyrrheus was not maſter of the horſe to the 
king, yet his office was a poſt of dignity, otherwiſe it had been 
very eaſy for Virgil to have given him a more noble employment, 


Ulyſſes, cautious of the vengeful foe, 
Scoops to the ground, and difappoints the blow. 

Not fo a youth who deals the goblet round, 440 
Full on his ſhoulder it inflicts a wound, 

Daſh'd from his hand the ſounding goblet flies,, 

He faricks, he reels, he falls, and breathleſs lies. 
Then wild uproar and clainour mounts the fky,. 
Jill mutual thus the peers indignant cry; 44 

O had this ſtranger funk to realms beneath, 

To the black realms of darkneſs and of death, 
re yet he trod theſe ſhores! to ſtrife be draws 
Peer againſt peer; and what the weighty caule ?. 


A vagabond ! for him the great deſtroy 459 


In vile ignoble jars, the feaſt of joy. 

To whom the ſtern Telemachus uproſe ! 
Gods! what wild folly from the goblet flows? 
Whence this unguarded openneſs of ſoul, 
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But from the licence of the copious bow! ? 455 
Or heav'n deluſion ſends : but hence, away! 
Force I forbear, and without force obey. 
Silent, abaſh'd, they hear the ſtern rebuke, 
Till thus Amphinomus the filence broke. 
True are his words, and he whom truth offends 455 
Not with Telemackus, but tiuth contends ; 
Let not the hand of violence invade 
The rev'rend ſtranger, or the ſpotleſs maid ; 


v. 457. Porce I forbear, and without force ebey.] This is very 
artful in Telemachus; he had ſpoken warmly in defence ot 
Ulyſſes, and he apprehends leſt he ſhould have provoked the tvitors 
too far; he therefore ſoftens his expreſſion, to avoid ſuſpicions of 
a latent cauſe, why he intereſts himſelf io vigorouſly in vindica— 
tion of a beggar, againſt the princes of the country. Beſides, tos 
obſtinate an o7vofition micht hav? provoked the fuitors to have 
continued a night in the palace, which would have hindered 
Ulyſſes ani Felemachus from concerting their meaſures to bring 
about their delt tion: Peleina has therefore, to induce them 
to withdraw, utes menaces, but nn appratchins to perſua- 
ſion; if he had uſed violence, mattes mutt w mneziately have 
come to extremities. 
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Book XVIII. 
Retite we hence! but crown with roſy wine 
The flowing goblet to the pow'rs divine; 


Ill. 


| 


tion of time: 
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465 
Guard he his gueſt beneath whole roof he ſtands; 
This juſtice, this the ſocial right demands. 

The peers aſſent; the goblet Mulius crown'd 
With purple juice, and bore in order round 
Each peer ſucceſſive his libation pours 
Jo the bleſt gods that fill the aerial bow'rs 3 


47⁰ 


Ihen ſwill'd with wine, with noiſe the crouds obey, 


And ruſhing forth tumultuous, reel away. 


v. 470. Each peer ſucceſſive his libation pours 
To the bleſt godg————] 


We have already obſerved that libations. were made to the gods 
before and after meals; here we ſee the ſuitors offer their libation 
before they retire to repoſe, We are not to aſcribe this religious 


act to the piety of theſe debauchees, but to the cuſtoms of the 


times; they praQtiſe not true religion, but only the exteriors of 
it; they are not pious, but faſhionable. 

The action of this book is comprehended in a very ſhort dura- 
it begins towards the cloſe of the day, and ends at 
the time when the ſuitors withdraw to repoſe; this is the evening 


| and part of the thirty-ninth day. 


In general, this book is in the Greek very beautiful; 


the com- 
bat between Irus and Ulyſſes is naturally deſcribed 


it is indeed 


between beggars, but yet not without dignity, it being almoſt of 


the ſame nature with the ſingle combats practiſed amongſt heroes 


in their moſt ſolemn games; as is evident from that in the Iliad, 
| at the funeral of Patroclus. 
| ſcended to thoſe low jeſts and mean railleries towards the conclu- 
+ ſion : it is true, they are not without eftect, 

the characters of the ſuitors and make Ulyſſes a ſpectator of the 
diſorders of his own family, and provoke him to a ſpeedy ven- 


I could wiſh Homer had not conde- 


as they agree with 


geance; but might not more ſerious provocations have been found 


out, ſuch as might become the gravity and majelty of epic poetry? 
| Or if galety was eſſential to his characters, 
| Theſe may be thought to be of the fame level with thoſe conceits 


are quibbles ſo too? 


which Milton puts into the mouth of the devil, and which diſ- 
grace his poem. But the dignity, the tenderneſs, and juſtneſs of 


| the ſentiments, in all the ſpeeches of Penelope, more than atene 
bor the low raillerics of Eurymachus. 


. 
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OR IX. 


THE ARGUMENT. 
The diſcovery of Ulyſſes to Euryclea. 


Ulyſſes and his ſun remove the weapons out of the armuury. 
Ulyſſes in converſation with Penelope gives a fictitious 
account of his adventures; then aſſures ber he had for- 
merly entertained her huſband in Crete; and deſcribes 
exactly his perſon and dreſs, affirms to have heard of 
him in Pheacia and Theſprotia, and that his return is 
certain, and within a month. He then goes to bathe, 
and is attended by Euryclea, who diſcovers him to be 
Ulyſſes by the ſcar upon his leg, which he formerly re- 
ceived in hunting the wild boar on Parnaſſus. The 
foet inſerts a digreſſion, relating that accident, awith 
all its particulars. | 


ONSULTING ſecret with the blue-ey'd maid 
Still in the dome divine Ulyſſes ſtaid : | 


| Revenge mature for act inflam'd his breaſt ; 


And thus the ſon, the fervent fire addreft. 


* The ſcene ſtill continues in the palace of Ulyſſes; but new 
perſons are introduced to carry on the actien, and diverſify the 
ſtory : this b-»k opens with a repetition from the ſixteenth; the 
antients marked it with an aſteriſm, without any obeliſk, to ſhew 
that it was here inſerted with propriety: as we draw nearer the 


| Concluſion of the poem, the repetitions are more frequent. Virgil 


has generally avoided them, and indeed it may be obſerved, that 


| theſe two poets differ in nothing more than the manner of their 


elocution: Virgil is full, but Homer even overflows; and this 


agrees with their general characters. Homer is like thoſe painters 
el whom Apelles uſed to complain, that they left nothing to be 
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Inſtant convey thoſe ſteely ſtores of war 5 
To diſtant rooms, diſpos'd with ſecret care: 
The cauſe demanded by the ſuitor- train, 
To footh their fears a ſpecious reaſon feign : 
Say, fince Ulyſſes left his natal coaſt, 


Obſcene with finoke, their beamy luſtre loſt, 16 | 


His arms deform'd, the roof they wor't adorn : 
From the glad walls inglorious lumber torn. 
Suggeſt, that Jove the peaceful thought inſpir'd, 
Leſt they by fight of ſwords to fury fir'd; 
*Difhoneſlt wounds, or violence of foul, 15 
Defame the bridal feaſt, and friendly bowl. 
Fhe prince obedient to the ſage command, 
To Euryclea thus: the female band 
In their apartments keep; ſecure the doors: 
Theſe ſwarthy arms among the covert ſtores 20 
Are ſeemlier hid; my thoughtleſs youth they blame, 
Imbrown'd with vapour of the ſmould'ring flame. 
In happy hour, (pleas'd Euryclea cries). 
Tutor'd by early woes, grow early wiſe 1. | 


tmagined by the ſpectator, and made too accurate repreſentations z 


but Virgil is like Timantes in Pliny, “ Timanti plurimum ad- 
« fuit ingenii, in omnibus operibus ejus intelligitur plus ſemper 
quam pingitur :?* and again, © oftendit etiam quæ occultat.” 
Euſtathius obſerves, that the unexpected opportunity to remove 
the arms in the abſence of the ſuitors, occaſions this repetition : 
in the ſixteenth book Ulyſſes told Telemachvs he would give 4 
fign when he ſhould make the removal, deſpairing of an oppor- 
tunity to, give a public direction, without danger from the ſuitors; 
he therefore wiſely lavs hold of the preſent hour which happily 
favours his deſires, and injoins the arms to be removed imme- 


diate]y. 


v. 18, ———— the female band 
In their apartments keep, S&c.] 


LY 
- 


It is not without ſufficient reaſon that Telemachus diſtruſts the 


maids ; many of them were in the intereſts of the ſuitors ; it wa: 


therefore neceſſary to conceal the place to which the arms wer? 


convey ed, leſt they ſhould Vetray the ſecret. Euſtathius. 
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Inſpect with ſharpen'd ſight, and frugal care, 25 
* Your patrimonial wealth, a prudent heir. 

But who the lighted taper will provide, 
(The female train retir'd) your toils to guide? 

Without infringing hoſpitable right, 

This gueſt (he cry'd) ſhall bear the guiding light: 
I cheer no lazy vagrants with repaſt; 
They ſhare the meal that earn it ere they taſte, 

He ſaid ; from female ken the. ſtraight ſecures 
The purpos'd deed, and guards the bolted doors : 
Auxiliar to his ſon, Ulyſſes bears 35 
The plumy-creſted helms, and pointed ſpears, 
With ſhields indented deep in glorious wais. 

Minerva viewleſs on her charge attends, 
And with her golden lamp his toll befriends, 


C2 
Q 


v. 38. Minerva — with her goldes lamp ] The of- 
fice here aſcribed to Minerva gave great oftence to Rapin, and he 
cenſured it as mean, and unworthy of the goddeſs; but Luſtathius 
fully vindicates Homer; Pallas is here an allegorical deity intended 
by the poet to expreſs the wiſdom of Ulyiles: he acts with as much 
prudence as if Minerva herſelf guided him in all his ways. We 
are to gather from this deſcription, that Ulyſſes formed all the ac- 
tions of this night with the utmoſt wiſdom, or according to the 


Greek proverb, 20 PUT g the © councils of this night” were 
regulated with the exaCteſt prudence and fecrecy. Spondanus ob- 
ſerves, that Callimachus, a ſtatuary in Athens, made an image of 
Minerva according to this picture in Homer: ſhe held a lamp of 
gold which was filled with an oil of ſuch an unwaſting nature, 
as not to want to be repleniſhed in the ſpace of a whole year. See 
lib. i. of Pauſanias. Dacier judges, that though a lamp was un- 
known in the days of I, Tes, yet it might be not fo in the days 
of Homer and therefore he might ſpeak of it; for inſtance, the 
trumpet was not known in the Trojan war, yet Homer mentions 
it, becauſe it was uſed in his age. But this is no anſwer ; for 
Homer does not ſay that the trumpet was uſed during the fiege of 
Troy; if he had, he would have been guilty of a groſs anachro- 
niſm, but he ſpeaks of it by way of alluſion, as a thing well 
known in his time. Here therefore the caſe is difterent ; for U- 
lyſſes is the perſon who is ſuppoſed to make uſe of this lamp, and 
Dacier allows that it was unknown in his age, and conſequently 
he ought not to uſe it at all. It may therefore perhaps be moſt 
probable, that Callimachus did not jorm his ſtatue from this ori- 
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Not ſuch the ſickly beams, which unſincere, 40 


Gild the groſs vapour of this nether ſphere! 

A preſent deity the prince confeſs'd, 

And wrapp'd with ecſtacy the fire addreſs'd. 
What miracle thus dazzles with ſurpriſe ! 


Diſtinct in rows the radiant columns riſe : Bo | 


The walls where-c'er my wond'ring ſight I turn, 

And roofs, anndſt a blaze of glory burn! 
Some viſitant of pure etherial race, | 
With his bright preſence deigns the dome to grace. 

Be calm, replies the fire ; to none impart, 50 

But oft' revolve the viſion in thy heart: 
Celeſtials, mantl'd in exceſs of light, 
Can viſit unapproach'd by mortal ſight. 
Seck thou repoſe ; whilſt here I ſole remain, 


I' explore the conduct of the female train: 6s | 


ginal; or if this be not allowed, that he fell into an errour, and 
gave the gaddels a lamp inſtead of a torch. 

I will only further add, that this office of Minerva may be vin- 
dicated from all meanneſs, by obſerving that it is not the bare ad 
of carrying the torch which the noddeſs here executes ; ſhe im- 
proves it into a miracle; the whole palace is enlightened with a 
celeſtial fire, and Ulyſſes and Telemachus gather full aſſurances of 
her favour and ſucceſs from that miraculous illumination: this 
circumſtance raiſes the deſcription out of lowneſs into dignity, 

v. 48. Some viſitant of pure etherial race.) Euſtathius gives us a 
twofold explication of the words, 


AUT Tot itn £51 J —— 


They imply either that the goddeſs Themis deſcended, or that it 
is the cuſtom of celeſtial powers to manifeſt themſelves in ſuch il- 
luminations, without appearing viſible. The latter interpretation 
ſeems moſt natural, and makes the conſtruction eaſy, whereas the 


other is ſcarce to be underſtood without ſupplying 2.79 before 9 

otherwiſe it muſt be allowed, that the former opinion is not un- 
happy: Ulyſſes tells his od. that the goddeſs of Juſtice is ſent by 
the gode to afliſt him in taking vengeance on the ſuitors : Themis 
is a very proper deity to be introduced upon ſuch an occaſion, and 
ſnews that Ulyſſes proceeded upon the ſtricteſt rules of equity, in 
the diſtribution of his rewards and puniſhments. But the paſſage 
will not edmit this ſenſe, it being evidently Pallas, not Themis 
who appears, 


Oo 
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The penſive queen perchance deſires to know 
The ſeries of my toils, to ſooth her woe. 


With tapers flaming day his train attends, 
His bright alcove th' obſequious youth aſcends : 


Soft lumb'rous ſhades his drooping eye-lids cloſe, 60 


"Fill on her eaſtern throne Aurora glows. 
Whilſt, forming plans of death, Ulyſſes ſtaid, 
In council ſecret with the martial maid ; 
Attendant nymphs in beauteous order wait 
The queen, deſcending from her bow'r of ſtate. 65 
Her cheeks the warmer bluth of Venus wear, 
Chaſten'd with coy Diana's penſive air. 
An iv'ry ſeat with ſilver ringlets grac'd, 
By fam'd Icmalius wrought, the menials plac'd : 
With iv'ry ſilver'd thick the foot- ſtool ſhone, 70 
O'er which the panther's various hide was thrown. 


The ſov'reign ſeat with graceful air ſhe preſs'd ; 


T9 different taſks their toil the nymphs addreſs'd : 

The golden goblets ſome, and ſome reſtor'd 

From ſtains of luxury the poliſh'd board: 75 

Theſe to remove th' expiring embers came, 

While thoſe with unQuous fir foment the flame. 
"Twas then Melantho with imperious mien 

Renew'd th' attack, incontinent of ſpleen : 

Avaunt, ſhe cry'd, offenſive to my ſight! bo 

Deem not in ambuſh here to luik by night, 

Into the woman- ſtate aſquint to pry 

A day-devourer, and an ev'ning tpy ! 


v. 69. By fam'd Icmalius wrought ] Homer in both his 
poems takes all opportunities of celebrating the famous artiſans of 
antiquity; I doubt not but moſt of them were his particalar 
friends, and to do them honour, he gave them place in his works, 
2nd rendered their names and his own gratitude immortal. We 
may likewiſe learn the nature of the nobleſt pieces of art in Ho- 
mer's days, from his poetry. | | | 

v. 82. Into the avoman:ſtate aſquint to pry.) This is the true rea- 
lon why Melantho is out of humour (fays Madam Dacier :) the 
bad ſome affairs upon her hands, which demanded no witneſs, 
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Conſtrain'd! a rent-charge on the rich I live ; 
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Vagrant be gone! before this blazing brand | 
Shall urge—and wav'd it hiſſing in her hand. 950 
Th inſulted hero rolls his wrathful eyes, | 
And, Why, to turbulent of foul? he cties; 
Can theſe lean ſhrivel'd limbs unnerv'd with age, 
'Theſe poor but honeſt rags, enkindle rage ?- | 
In crouds, we wear the badge of hungry fate ; 00 


And beg, degraded from ſuperior ſtate! 


Reduc'd to crave the good I once could give: 

A palace, wealth, and flaves I late poſſeſs'd, 

And all that makes the great be call'd the bleſs'd: 9; 
My gate, an emblem of my open foul, 

Embrac'd the poor, and dealt a bounteous dole. 

Scorn not the ſad reverſe, injurious maid ! 

"Tis Jove's high will, and be his will obey'd! _ 


Nor think thyſelf exempt : that roſy prime 109 


Muſt ſhare the general doom of with'ring time: 
To ſome new channel ſoon, the changefal tide ! 
Of royal grace th' offended queen may gvide ; 
And her lov'd lord unplume thy tow*:ing pride. 


Or were he dead, 'tis wifdom to beware: 10; 


Sweet blooms the prince beneath Apollo's care; 


meaning the vicious commerce between her and Euryimachu: 
Women never forgive their own ſex a frailty, Dacicr is undoubt— 


* 
* 
7 


edly in an errour; Eurymachus in the end of the iaſt book c 
the palace and therefore Melantho could not ſpeak out of 2ny 
apprehenſions of having a ſtop put to her affairs this night, by 
the preſence of Ulyſles. 

v. 106. Sweet blooms the Prince beneath Apollo's care.] It may be 
aſked why Telemachus is ſaid to owe the preſervation of his lite 


to Apollo ? Euſtathius anſwers, that he was called 0 gg Au fo- 


pp by antiquity; and that Daphne from being his favourite 


was named X89 & Ni: but perhaps that epithet was appropriated 
to Apollo, becauſe all immature deaths in the male ſex were 
aſcribed to him, as they were to Diana in the female; it may 
therefore be ſaid with great propriety that it is owing to the fa- 
vour of Apollo, that Telemachus had not died an immature death, 
or that he was arrived to manhood ; Euſtathius adds, that Apollo 
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| T3 
Your deeds with quick impartial eye ſurveys; 
Potent to puniſh what he cannot praiſe. 


Her keen reproach bad reach'd the ſov'reign's ear; 


Loquacious inſolent! ſhe cries, forbear : 110 


To thee the purpoſe of my ſoul I told; 

Venial diſcourſe, unblam'd, with him to hold: 

The ſtoried labours of my wand'ring lord, 

To ſoothe my grief he haply may record: 

Yet him, my gueſt, thy venom'd rage hath ſtung : 

Thy head ſhall pay the forfeit of thy tongue! 116 


23 he is the ſun, may be called the nouriſher of all things that 
breathe, as well as of the inanimate creation; it is owing to his 
influence that every being comes to maturity, and in this ſenſe like- 
wiſe he may be called Kepo/popos. What Euſtathius aſcribes to 
Daphne, Dacier applies to Diana, and tells us, that ſhe was called 
KepoJaacia, and that the antients celebrated a feſtival in her ho- 
nour for the health of their infants, | 

v. 110. Leguacious inſolent ! ———] Were this place to be 
rendered literally, it would be thus, “ Thou bold impudent 
& hitch ;"” VAPTHAASN ku 4d 385. Itis ſpoken by Penelope. In 


| our age it is an expreſſion ſo vulgar, as not to be uttered in com- 


mon converſation, much lels in epic poetry: it is true, it fully 
expreſſes the height of impudence, and in Homer's time it was no 


more mean, than calling a coward a deer, and both the expreſſions 
are joined together in the firſt of the Iliad. 


Thou dog in forehead, but in heart a dear, 


| It is there ſpoken by Achilles: and in another place of the Iliad 


Joy 


jupiter applies it to his wife, and calls Juno an impudent bitch; 


2 plain indication that the expreſſion was not mean, as it is at 


| this day, becauſe it was uſed by the greateſt of heroes, and the 
| ſupreme of gods. 


v. 116. Thy head ſhall pay the forfeit of thy tingue!) The ex- 


| prefion in the Greek is remarkable, 


O oh 1294A) dvapdgcils. 


{6 Which you ſhall wipe upon your own head,“ or as Euſtathiug 
| explains it, a crime which you ſhall make to cleave to your 


own head :” a ſimilar expreſſion (adds the ſame author) occurs 


in Sophocles, 


kami As|poloty Mp. 
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But thou on whom my palace cares depend, 

Eurynome, regard the (tranger-iriend : 

A ſeat, foft ſpread with furry ſpoils, prepare; 

Due diſtant, for us both to ſpeak, and hear. 120 
The menial fair obeys with duteous haſte: 

A feat adorn'd with furry ſpoils ſhe plac'd : 

Due-difſtant for diſcourſe the hero fat ; 

When thus the ſov'reign from her chair of ſtate : | 

Reveal, obſequious to my firſt demand, 125 | 

Thy name, thy lineage, and thy native land. | 


He thus: O queen! whoſe far-reſounding fame | 
I; bounded only by the ſtarry frame, | | 


Conſummate pattern of imperial ſway, 


Whoſe pious rule a Warlike race obey ! 130 


In wavy gold thy ſummer vales are dreſs'd; 

Thy autumns bend with copious fruit oppreſs'd: 
With flocks and herds each graily plain is ſtor'd; 

And fiſh of ev'ry fin thy ſeas afford; 

Their affluent joys the grateful realins confeſs; 13; 
And bleſs the pow'r that ſtill delights to bleſs. 


From whence it appears, that the blood that was found upon the | 


ſword, was wiped upon the head of the ſlain; an intimation that 


his own blood was fallen upon the head of the deceaſed, and the] 


living were free from it. This is a very remarkable cuſtom, and 
there are many expreſſions like it in the ſcriptures; namely © hi: 
“ blood be upon his own head.“ It was cuſtomary amongſt the 
Romans to waſh their hands, in token of innocence and purity 
from blood : thus the Roman governour waſhed his hands, and 


ſaid, © I am innocent of the blood of this juſt perſon,” 
v. 129. Conſummate pattern of imperial ſway.) Homer here gives 


an amiable picture of a mild and juſt government: it is a truth Þ 


certain and univerſal, where the ſubject enjoys the fruits of hu 


induſtry, the earth will always be well cultivated, and bring forth Þ 


in abundance ; the fea will furniſh the land with plenty of fiſhes, 


and men will plant when they are ſure to gather the fruits. It h 


the conſtant obſervation of all travellers, the worſt ſituation under 


an eaſy government enjoys more plenty, and is fuller of inhabi- Þ 
tants, than the beſt foil and happieſt ſituation under an arbitrary Þ 


power. This whole paſſage is very beautiful, and the more beau 
tiful becauſe the words proceed from the mouth of a king. 
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Gracious permit this pray'r, imperial dame! 
Forbear to know my lineage, or my name: 


Urge not this breaſt to heave, theſe eyes to weep z 


In ſweet oblivion let my ſorrow ſleep! 140 
My woes awak'd will violate your ear | 
And to this gay cenſorious train appear a 
A winy vapour melting in a tear. 


Their gifts the gods reſum'd (the queen rejoin'd) 
Exteriour grace, and energy of mind; 145 
When the dear partner of my nuptial joy, 

Auxiliar troops combin'd, to conquer Troy. 


My lord's protecting hand alone wou'd raiſe 


My drooping verdure, and extend my praiſe ! 


Peers from the diſtant Samian ſhore reſort ; co. 


Here with Dulichians join'd, beſiege the court: 
Zacynthus, green with ever-ſhady groves, 

And Ithaca, preſumptuous boaſt their loves : 
Obtruding on my choice a ſecond lord, 

They preſs the Hymenzan rite abhorr'd. 1 
Mif-rule thus mingling with domeſtic cares, 

live regardleſs of my ſtate-affairs : 

Receive no ſtranger-gueſt, no poor relieve ; 

But ever for my lord in ſecret grieve !— | 
This art, inſtinct by ſome celeftial pow'r, 160 
| try'd, eluſive of the bridal hour: 

« Ye peers I cry, who preſs to gain a heart, 

* Where dead Ulyſſes claims no future part; 

© Rebate your loves, each rival ſuit ſuſpend, 

Till this funereal web my labours end: 165 
« Ceaſe, *till to good Laertes I bequeath 

* A pall of ſtate, the ornament of death. 

“For when to fate he bows, each Grecian dame 


WA 
Wk 


„With juſt reproach were licens'd to defame; 16g 


“Should he, long honour'd in ſupreme command, 


“Want the laſt duties of a daughter's hand.“ 
| D 2 
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' 
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The fiction pleas'd ! their loves I long elude; 
The night till ravell'd, what the day renew'd. 


Three years ſucceſsful in my art conceal'd, | 
My ineffectual fraud the fourth reveal'd : 175 
Befriended by my own domeſtic ſpies, | 
The woof unwrought the ſuitor-trein ſurpriſe. | 


From nuptial rites they now no more recede, 

And fear forbids to falſify the breed. 

My anxious parents urge a ſpeedy choice, Se 
And to their ſuffrage gain the filial voice: 

For rule mature, Telemachus deplores 

His dome diſhonour'd, and exhauſted ſtores 

But, ſtranger ! as thy days ſeem full of fate, 


Divide diſcourſe, in turn thy birth relate: 185 | 


Thy port aſſerts thee of diſtinguiſh'd race: 

No poor unfather'd product of diſgrace. | 
Princeſs! he cries, renew'd by your command, 

'The dear remembrance of my native land, 


Of ſecret grief unſeals the fruitful fource ; 190 | 


And tears repeat their long forgotten courſe ! 
So pays the wretch whom fate conſtrains to roam, 
The dues of nature to his natal home ! — 


But inward on my foul let ſorrow prey; 


Your ſov'reign will my duty bids obey. 195 


Crete awes the circling waves, a fruitful ſoil! 
And ninety cities crown the ſea- born iſle: 


v. 196, &c. Crete 


T6 α or the iſland with an hundred cities, lib. ii. 


Crete's hundred cities pour forth all her ſons. 


Here he affirms it to have no more than ninety. Strabo is very 
full upon this difficulty, lib. x. Ephorus (ſays that author) judges Þ 


that ten cities were built by the Dorians after the Trojan war, 


under Althæmenes; and therefore Ulyſſes here mentions Crete 4 Þ 


J It is not without a good reaſon that | 
Ulyſſes is fo particular in the geography of Crete; he does it, Þ 
that Penelope from the knowledge of the truth which he ſpeaks Þ 
concerning that iſland, may be induced to give the readier credit Þ 


to his ſucceeding fictions. In the Iliad, Homer calls Crete FL» | 
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Mix'd with her genuine ſons, adopted names 


In various tongues avow their various claims 


having only ninety : but this opinion carries no probabil ty. Others 
arm, that ten cities were demoliſhed by the enemies of Idome- 
neus; but this is no more than a conjecture: the truth is, Homer 


does not affirm-that there were an hundred cities in the time of the 


war with Troy, but in his on age; (for the poet in that place 
ſpeaks in his own. perſon) if he had put the words into the mouth 
of any one who had lived in the time of the war, he would nat 


have called it the ifle of the hundred, but ninety cities, according to 


this deſcription of. Ulyſſes 3. it being very improbable, that ten of 
the Cretan cities ſhould be deſtroyed, either during the war, or at- 
ter the return of Idomeneus; for Homer himſelf tetufies that he 
returned ſafe to Crete with all his ſoldiers, lib. iii. of the Odyſley. 
And thoſe whom Idomen fiom Tlion's plain 
Had led, ſecurely croſt the dreadful main. 
And therefore he had ſufficient forces to defend his country: but 
though we allow that thoſe ten cities had been deſtroyed after his 
return, yet how could Ulyſſes come to the knowledge of it, having 
neither been in Crete, nor met with any Cretan to inform him in 
all his voyages? It is therefore probable that in the time of the 
Trojan war Crete had no more than ninety cities, but an hundred 
in the days of Homer: and this fully reconciles the Iliad with the 
Odyſſey : in the Odyſſey it is Ulyſſes that ſpeaks, in the lliae, 
Homer, | 5 1 
Virgil ſpeaks of Crete after the manner of Homer, 
Creta Jovis magni medio jacet inſula ponto, 
© Centum urbes habitant magnas, uberrima tes 


The other ten cities were built by the Dorians (as Ephorus writes) 
under Althzmenes. 


v. 109. In various fen guet ] The meaning of this is, that 


the natural inhabitants of Crete were mixed with ſtrangers who had 
ſettled in the ifland; or as ſome imagine (ſays Euſtathius) Ulyſſes 


ipeaks thus out of fear, Jeſt Penelope ſhould dilcover him not to be 


a native of Crete from his wrong pronunciation of the language of 
the Cretane. We may gather from Strabo, that the Dorians in- 
habited the eaſtern parts, the Cydonians the weſtern, the Eteo- 
Cretans the ſouthern, and the reſt of the nation being moſt power- 
ful, poſſeſt the plain country lying toward the north: the Eteo— 
Cretans, that is, the true Cretans, were the original inhabitants of 
the iſland, and probably alſo the Cydonians. There is ſome diffi- 


culty in the word TC 43445 Andron the hiſtorian (continues Strabo) 


affirms, that the Dorians who lived near Parnaſſus planted a co- | 


lony in Crete, and built three cities, and from thence called them- 


| ſelves TIF INES. 66 quaſi tripartiti.” But Strabo rejects this opi- 


Non of Andron, for theſe Dorians poſſeſt four cities, and their 
tountry was called 77 os T0Als ; he therefore believes them to have 
Y 3 
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Cydonians dreadful with the bended yew, 100 


And bold Pelaſgi boaſt a native's due: 

The Dotians, plum'd amid the files of war, 

Her foodful glebe with fierce Achaians ſhare; 
Cnoſſus, her capital of high command; 

Where ſcepter'd Minos with impartial hand 205 
Divided right; each ninth revolving year, 

By Jove receiv'd in council to confer. 


taken that name from a triple creſt, or from having them adorned | 


with hair after the manner of a plumage, from ele ſignifying 
= But perhaps Strabo is in a miſtake, for Thucydides, lib. | 


p. 107. and Diodorus, lib. xi. p. 60. confirm the opinion of > an | 


dron. The words of Strabo have given great trouble to the com. 
mentators, and they ingenuouſly confeſs they, cannot underſtang 


them. The expreſſion is 76 g Nb £241 Aug: the difhculty 


in Hs; but if we read the ſentence thus, all will be plain, 
81 Lib 85 N I Oαινꝑ , that is, creſts adorned with hair, or 
= 1ething like it, from D, % equalis.““ Dacier, 
„406. - amth revolring year, cc. ] This Minos king 
of 8 was an e e lawgiver z and as Ephorus writes, (says 
Strabo) to give his laws the greater veneration he uſed to deſcend 
into a cave ſacred to ſupite, and pretend that he had there 1eceived 
them from the mouth of that deity; this is the reaſon why Homer 
tells us he converied with Jupiter. Thus alto Numa Pompiliu— 
boatted of the tame favour from Ageria, to wal his decrees to be 


received by the Nomans. The only difficulty is in the word Vt 


0 =; and it has been generally believed to imply, that Minos con- 
tinued in the cave of Jupiter nine whole years: but Caſaubon re- 
marks tnat it never ſignihes nine years, but every ninth year; as 


Telic.!95 docs not mean three days, but the third day; and this 
agrees exactly with the hiltory of Minos, (fee Valerius Maximus, 
lib. i. cap. 2.) who was àccuſtomed to review and rectity all his 
laws every ninth year. Plato quotes this patlage in his piece, en- 
titicd Minos, and puts this laſt obtervation beyond all diſpute: 
„ Homer tells us (ſays that author) that Minos converſed with ſu— 
© piter every niath year; £14 £71, and went to be inſtructed by 
bim as a {cholar by a maſter;“ and a little lower he adds, £2917 
1 £14.78 £T65 #15 4vjeoy 195 9 Murs, Sec. that is, “ he went 
** inio the cave of Jupiter, to learn new iaws, or to reform the old 
* which he had received in the former period,” Ti EE 20 E 


78. This Minos was the moſt juſt of all mankind, and for thi: 
realon was ſuppoſed to be made one of the infernal judges. Plu- 
tarch in the life of Demetrius makes a fine remark upon this de- 
icription of Minos; “ Homer {lays he) has not honoured with the 


222. ͤͤ ( = ae” ot no er 
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His ſon Deucalion bore ſucceſſive ſway; 


His fon, who gave me hr{t to view tae day! 

The roval bed an elder iſſue bleſt, 210 
1Jomencus, whom llian fields atteſt 

Ol matchleſs deed: untrain'd to martial toil 
| liv'd inglorious in my native iſle, 

Studious of peace; and AÆAthon is my name. 
'Twas then to Crete the great Ulyſſes came; 
For elemental war, and wint ry Jove, 

From Malea's guſty cape his navy drove 

Lo bright Lucina's fane; the ſhelfy coaſt 
Where loud Aimniſus in the deep is loft. 


M3 
= 


* giorious title of the diſciple of Jupiter, the greatcil w oth bing or 
0 oppretfor, or a renowned tyrant ; but the man famous for bi 
© juſtice and probit), a legiflator, and a beneraulor to GL 5 
Dacier, 
v. 207, By fove receiv'd in council to confer) The word in the 


Greek 1s 6g and Plato fully explains it in bis Minos; veryur 
is the diſcourſe, azelfhs the perſon who diſcourſes ;9 TUYETIQ45 His £/ 
/g: others (continues Plato) underſtand it to ſignify the gueſt 


of Jupiter, cu, TULLTAISHY, a perſon that was admitted to 
the table of Jupiter, or a partaker in his diverſions; but the falſity 
of this opinion (adds he) will ſufficiently appear, if we remember, 
that of all the Greeks, the Cretans and Lacedemonians, who larned 
it from them, alone abſtain from computations, and divertions arif 
ing from them; and in particular this 1s ane of the laws of Minos 


enacted in Crete, An TULT!ELY LXNIAQK Els 14504, commanding, 
the Cretans not to drink in their entertainmentsto exceſs. Thus far 
Dacier ; to which I ſhall add that this remark of Plato may per- 
haps contribute greatly to the glory of Minos, but gives little ho- 
nour to Jupiter ; it inſinuates that a perſon who drinks with that 
deity might endanger his ſobriety ; otherwiſe to be admitted to the 
table of Jupiter is an inſtance of favour and famiiiarity, and would 
have been an honour to Minos. Horace is of this opinion, for 
ſpeaking of Tantalus, lib. i. Carm. he mentions it as a peculiar 
tellimony of favour ; | 
« Occidit & Pelopis genitor, conviva deorum.“ 

That = according to Homer's expreſſion, Sec TUVSTIASHS or 
TULTOTHG 

v. 218. To bright Lucina's Hane. Strabo informs us that upon 
the Amniſſus there is a cave ſacred to Ilithya, or Lucina, who pre- 
ſides over child-birth. The reaſon given by Euſtathius why the 
poet places the cave by that apa is too frivolous to be recited: it 

4 


Vain hope! ten ſuns had warm'd the weſtern ſtrand, 


addy had made ule of it upon an occaiion in which women invoke 
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His veſſels moor'd (an incommodious port!) 
The hero ſpeeded to the Cnoſſian court: 
Ardent the partner of his arms to find ; 

In leagues of longcommutual friendſhip join'd. 


Since my brave brother with his Cretan band 225 
Had ſail'd for Troy: but to the genial feaſt 
My honour'd roof receiv'd the royal gueſt : 
Beeves for his train the Cnoſſian peers aſſign, 
A public treat, with jars of gen'rous wine. 


Twelve days, while Boreas vex'd th' aerial ſpace, 232 


My hoſpitable dome he deign'd to grace: 
And when the north had ceas'd the ſtormy roar, 
He wing'd his voyage to the Phrygian ſhore, 
Thus the fanr'd hero, perfected in wiles, 
W ich fair ſimilitude of truth beguiles 235 


is probable that it was called the cave of Thithya, becwuſe ſome great 


22⁰ 


% 
4 . 


the aſſiſtance of that goddcis z; or perhaps becauſe water is one ot 
the great principles of generation, the tempie of Lucina could not 
be placed in a more proper ſituation, than upon the banks of. ! 
river, and cloſe by the fea. Dacier. 


v. 228. Beewes for his train the Cnoſſian peers aſſign, 
A public treat ] 


It was not to be expected, and indeed it was almoſt impoſſible that 
one perſon ſhouid entertain UlyTes and his whole fleet, which con- 
liited of twelve veſſels. This paſſage therefore gives us a remark- 
able cuſtom of antiquity, which was, that when any perſon with 
too great a number of attendants arrived in other countries, the 
prince received the chief perſonage and his particular friends, and 
the reſt ww entertained at the public expence. Dacier, 

v. 235. With fair fimilitude of truth beyuiles, | The word in the 

zreek 1 is ICA, which has been uſually interpreted to be the ſame 
wich 42%, but thoſe that ſpeak with more exactneſs derive it from 
n elxal er, 6 G e ic 0 p E 0 ian, that i is, he ac- 
eee and adapted his fictions to pr obability or truth ; and 


Heſychius explains the fame word by el, ον,: Horace 
aimoſt literally tranſlates this verſe; 


« Atque ita mentitur, fic veris falſa remiſcet, 
Primo ne medium, medio ne qiſcrepat imum.“ 
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The queen's attentive ear: diſſolv'd in woe, 


of ſound in“ melt, melted, or melting; 


From her bright eyes the tears unbounded flow. 
As ſnowis collected on the mountain freeze; 
When milder regions breathe a vernal breeze, 


The fleecy pile obeys the whitp'ring gabes, 240 


Ends in a ſtream, and murmurs thro” the vales : 
do, melted with the pleaſing tale he told, 
Down her fair cheek the copious torrent rolt'd : 


And indeed in this line the whole art of an epic poem is compre- 
hended, which is a mixture of truths and fictions, but fictions con- 
formable to verity; or to ſpeak in the language of a critic, the fable 
of the epic poem ſhould be both probable and marvellous ; aſtoniſa- 
ing, yet credible; if it be only credible, it digers in nothing from 
hiſtory; if only marvellous, it is no better than a romance. The 
great ſecret therefore of an epic writer is to produce in the reader's 
mind at the ſame time both belief and aftonithment z and this 18 
here performed by Ulyſſes. Dacier tor PArittetle, | 

v. 238, As ſnowws collected, &c.] It is not ealy to take the point 
of this ſimile. Monſ. Perrault grievouſly miſtakes it:“ The de- 
« {cription (ſays he) waich Homer gives us of the ſorrow of Pene- 
* Jope is very unaccountable; her body melted like ſnow upon an 
high mountain, when the eaſt wind. melts it, and the ſnow thus 
* melted fills the rivers; thus it was that the fair cheeks of Pe- 
* nelope melted.” This, ſays Perrault, is tranſlated word for 
word, But in reality it reſembles Homer in nothing but the repe- 


tition of the word “ melted,” or Thug /o. which in modern lan- 
ruages is burthenſome te the ear, but not ia the Greek; for the 
word differs from itſelf according to its different formation, almoſt 
as much as a new one, and gives a diſtant ſound; for inftance, u- 
leo. THKOMENNS, KETETHGEY : whereas there is almoſt an identity 

or in the French, “ liqui- 
« fie, liquifice, liquifioient,” Neither has Perrault entered into 
the ſenſe of the compariſon : Tix J eds is only a figurative hy- 
perbole, as when we ſay a perſon is © conſumed or walted” with 
grief; or perhaps rij l ſignifies no more than“ humecto, as TN 
* humidus.” In reality it is the quantity of tears that is iatended to 
be repreſented, and the ſimile is thus to be underſtood : the ſnows 
heaped upon the mountains by the cold welt wind, are the forrows 
accumulated in the foul of Penelope; the warm eaſtern Wind, 
which diſſolves theſe ſnows, is the recital of Ulyſſes, which melts 
thoſe ſorrows into tears, and makes them flow. When Agamem- 
non weeps, in the ninth Iliad, his tears are compared to a 
fountain of water falling from a rock; but women being more pro- 
ſuſe of tears, thoſe of Penelope are here compared to a 5iver, 
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She to her preſent lord laments him loft, 
And views that object which ſhe wants the moſt! 24; 
With'ring at heart to ſee the weeping fair, 

His eyes look ftern, and caſt a gloomy ſtare; 

Of horn the fiiff relentleſs balls appear, 

Or globes of iron fix'd in either ſphere ; 

Firm wiſdom interdicts the ſoft'ning tear. 2 


1 
O 


v. 2.44. She to her preſent lord laments him bft.] Dacier obſerce: 
that this is added by Homer not for our information, for we alread, 
know it; but becauſe it is a reflection which mult neceffarily oc. 
car to every reader; it is a thing extraordinary to lament a person 
preſent, as if he were abſolutely loſt; and we reap a double ſatiſ 
faction from the relation, by obſerving. the behaviour of Penelope 
towards Ulyiſes, and of Ulyſſes towards Penelope; while he is a 
the ſame time, in one ſenſe both abſent and preſent. 

v. 247. His eyes lock flern, and caſt a gl::my flare.) There is 1 
beautiful contratt between Ulyſſes and Penelope; Penelope indulge: 
her paſſion for Ulyſſes ; Ulyſſes reſtrains his for Penelope : the pic- 
tare of Ulyſſes is drawn to the life, he is aſſaulted at once with ſe- 
veral paſſions, aſtoniſhment and admiration on the one fide, and 
compaſſion and a defire to comfort Penelope on the other; theſe 
paſſions being in an equal balance, and exerting an equal force, he 
remains fixed, like a wave driven by contrary winds, and yields to 
neither of their impulſes; it is thus Ulyſſes continues in a ſtead, 
admiration, as if he had loſt all thought. This paſſage is too beau- 
tifal not to have been explained by the antients; Plutarch quote: 
if as an inſtance of the command a wiſe man ought to have over his 
paſſions, * Ulyſſes who was the moit eloquent, yet was the molt 
„ filent of men, all his faculties were obedient, and ſubject to rea- 
ſon, he commanded his eye not to weep, his tongue not to ſpeak, 
and his very heart not to pant or tremble: his reaſon influenced 
even his inward motions, and ſubdued the very blood and vita! 
« ſpirit.” And in his treatiſe of Moral Virtues, he again quote: 
theſe verſes; © Ulyſſes had compleatly ſubjeQed all his faculties to 
„ right reaſon, and he held even. his ſpirits, his blood, and his 
« tears under the government of his judgment.“ Virgil paints Dido 
in the infernal ſhades almoſt in the ſame colours with Ulyſtcs ; 


4 Illa ſolo fixos oculos averſa tenebat, 
« Nec magis incepto vultum ſermone movetur 
„u' m fi dura ſilex, aut ſtet Marpeſia cautes.” 


v. 248. Of hern the fliff relentleſs balls atpear.] Euttathios in- 
forms us, that Homer applied this image of horny, or KECAT 031945, 
to the eye, becauſe one of the coats of it is ſaid to be of an horny 
ſubſtance; but this is mere); fanciful ; if another tunic oi the £39 


Br 
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A ſpeechleſs interval of grief enſues, 

Till thus the queen the tender theme renews. 
Stranger! that ere thy hoſpitable root 

Ulyſſes grac'd, confirm by faithful proof: 


Delineate to my view my warlike lord, 255 

His form, his habit, and his train record. | 
"Tis hard, he cries, to bring to ſudden ſigh: 

Ideas that have wing'd their diſtant flight 

tare on the mind thoſe images are trac'd, 

Whoſe footſteps twenty winters have defac'd : 260 


But what J can, receive. -In ample mode, 
A robe of military purple flow'd 


had been ſteelv, there might have been ſome ground for the alli. 
ton ; for Homer joins both of them in the illuſtration, and only 
meant to repreſent the ſtedfaſtneſs of the eye of Viyiles, in this at- 
ſfecung interview. 

v. 262, &c. A robe of a purple, &c.) This is a remark- 
able paſſage, and gives us an exact deſcription of the habit of a 


king in the days of Homer, or perhaps ſtill earlier in the days ot 


Ulyiſes. Purple leems antiently to have been appropriated to kings, 
and to them on whom they beſtowed it ; thus Judges viii. 26. the 


facred hiſtorian mentions purple raiment that was on the kings of 


Midian. Thus Eſther vi. 15. a garment of fine linen and purple 
is given to a favourite by king Ahaſuerus; and i Maccabces xlili, 
the Jews made a decree, that Simon ſhould wear purple and gold, 
and that none of the people ſhould wear purple or a buckle of gol 
without his permiſſion, in token that he was the chief magiltrate 
of the Jews; thus alſo 1 Mac. x. 89. Alexander ſent Jonathan a 
buckle of gold, as the ule is to be given to ſuch as are of the king's 
blood. Ulyfles is here drelt much after the ſame manner; he wears 
purple, and a buckle or clalp of gold, as a ſign of his regality. But 
what I would chiefly oblerve 1s, that the art of embroidery was 
known in thoſe early ages, nay perhaps was in greater perfection 
than at this day ; the embroidery was of divers colours, as we may 


gather from the epithet applied to the fawn, @T T9100. Some ber- 
ſons indeed tell us, that this was interwoven into the cloth, and 
was made in the loom, but the words of Homer will admit of the 
other interpretation, and it is evident that embroidery was known 
amongſt the orientals in the age of Ulyſſes, from Judges, v. 30. 
Have they not ſped ? have they not divided the prey, to 80 ſera a 
* prey of divers colours, a prey of divers colours of needie-work, 

of divers colours of needle work on both fides, meet for the necks 

* of them that take the ſpoil?” Here is evidently mention made 
of embroidery ; and perhaps ſuch was this robe of Viyſtes ; but 
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Oer all his frame illuſtrious on his breaſt, 

The double claſping gold the king confeſt. 

In the rich woof a hound, moſaic- drawn, 267 
Bore on full ſtretch, and ſeiz d a dappl'd fawn : : 
Deep in the neck his fangs indent their hold ; 

They pant and ſtruggle in the moving gold. 

Fine as a filmy web beneath it ſhone 


A veit, that dazzl'd like a cloudleſs ſun: - 270. 


The female train who round him throng'd to gaze, 

In ſilent wonder ſigh'd unwilling praiſe. 

A ſabre, when the warriour preſs'd to part, 

| gave, enamel'd with Vulcanian art : 

A mantle purple-ting'd, and radiant veſt, 275 
Dimenſion'd equal to his ſize, expreſt 
Affection grateful to my honour'd gueſt, 

A fayv'rite herald in his train I knew, 

tis viſage ſolemn ſad, of fable hue : 

Short woally curls 0 erlleec his bending head, 280 
O'er which a promontory-ſhoulder ſpread: 

Eurybates! in whoſe large ſoul alone 

Ulyſſes view'd an image of his own. 


however this be, it is manifeſt that all manner of creatures were 
figured upon the habit of great perſonages, and that thoſe creatures 
were 1n-wiought ſo naturally as to ſeem to be alive. 


9. 7. radiant weſt, 
Dimenſion'd equal to his iE —1 


It may be aſked what 1s the meaning of the Teputbesa No here 


mentioned by Ulyſſes ? Euſtathius explains it by gu? that is, 
neither too long nor tco ſhort, too wide or too ſcanty, but exact 
correſponding to the make of the body. Heſiod uſes the ſame word 
in the tame ienſe ; 3 and Heſychius interprets it in the ſame man- 


ner, EH pov. "ET MEX 67 7 @V F.d\wy Ted] 15 uayor- Dacier, 
v. 278. A fav'rite herald ] This is very artful in Ulyſ- 
ſes: Penelope had aſked what kind of perſon her huſband was; 
Ulyſies fears to give a deſcription of himſelf, leſt by drawing the 
copy like the original now before the eyes of Penelope, the ſhould 
diicover him to be Ulyſſes : he therefore diverts the enquiry, yet 
at the ſame time ſatisfies her curiofity, by adding a new circum- 
ftance to confirm his yeracity by deſcriving bis attendant and herald 
r Dacier. 
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His ſpeech the tempeſt of her grief reitor'd, 
In all he told ſhe recogniz'd her lord: 285 
But when the ſtorm was ſpent in plenteous ſhow'rs ; 
A pauſe inſphiting her languiſh'd pow rs :. 
O thou, the cry'd, whom firlt inclement fate 
Made welcome to my hoſpitable gate; 
With all thy wants the name of poor ſhall end ; 290 
Henceforth live honour'd, my domeſtic friend ! 
The veſt much envy'd on your native coaſt, 
And regal robe with figur'd gold emboſt, 
lu happier hours my artful hand employ'd, 
When my lov'd lord this blisful bow'r enjoy'd: 295 
The fall of Troy erroneous and forlorn 
Doon'd to ſurvive, and never to return! 
Then he, with pity touch'd: O royal dame!“ 
Your eyer-anxious nund, and beauteous frame, 
From the devouring rage of grief reclaim, 300 
[ not the fondneſs of your foul reprove 
For ſuch a lord! who crown'd your virgin-love 
With the dear bletling of a fair increaſe ; 
Himſelf adorn'd with more than mortal grace: 
Yet while I ſpeak, the mighty woe ſuſpend ; 305 
Truth forms my tale; to pleaſing truth attend. 
The royal object of your deateſt care, 
Breathes in no diſtant clime the vital air : 
In rich Theſprotia, and the nearer bound 
Of Theſſaly, his name I heard renown'd : 310 
Without retinue, to that friendly ſhore 
Welcom'd with gifts of price, a ſumleſs ſtore ! 
His ſacrilegious train, who dar'd to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day, 
Were doom'd by Jove, and Phebus' juſt decree, 315 
To periſh in the rough Trinacrian fea. 
To better fate the blameleſs chief ordain'd, 
A floating fragment of the wreck regain'd, 
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And rode the ftorm ; 'till by the billows toſt, 
He landed on the fair Phæacian coaſt. 

That race who emulate the life of gods, 
Receive him joyous to their bleſt abodes : 
Large gitts confer, a ready fail command, 
Jo ſpced his voyage to the Grecian ſtrand. 
But your wile lord, (in whoſe capacious ſoul 321 
High ſchemes of pow'r in jult ſucceſſion roll) 

His Ithaca reſus'd from fav'ring fate, 

ui copious wealth might guard his regal ſtate, 
Phedon the fact afhirm'd, whoſe ſov'reign ſway 
Tlieſprotian tribes, a duteous race, obey : 320 
And bade the gods this added truth atteſt, 
(While pure libations crown'd the genial feaſt). 
That anchor'd in his port the veſſels ſtand, 

To wait the hero to his natal land. 

I for Dulichium urge the wat'ry way, 

But firſt the Ulyitean wealth ſurvey : 

So rich the value of a ſtore fo vaſt 
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Demands the pomp of centuries to waſte! 


v. 327. His Ithaca refus'd from fav ring fate, 
"Till copious wealth might guard his regal ſtate.] 
Ulyſſes amaſſed great riches by being driven from country to coun- 
try: every prince where he arrived made him great preſents,  ac- 
cording to the laudable cuſtoms of hoſpitality in former ages. The 
word in the Greek (obſerves Dacier) is 4 pee, it is borrowed 
from beggars, who by ſtrolling from place to place get their liveli- 
hood; and hence it was made uſe of {imply for to amaſs, or make 
collections. Heſychius explains it by TUAAZY #1, e 
in which words there are two errours, and it is manifeſt they are 
p [ 5 / - 

corrupted : Monſieur le Fevre reads Flay ICH, a %. Dacier. 

We may obſerve that Ulyſſes gives himſelf great commendation: 
through this whole interview : he calls himſelf 9'29; OJ vo gets and 
ſays, that there were few men in the world like him; that he was 
0 :015 &va; og, or like the gods: this is not a ſign of vanity ot 
oſtentation, ſince Ulyſſes ſpeaks in the character of a ſtranger : he 
muſt therefore ſpeak in the ſame manner as a ſtranger would have 
ſpoke ; that is, with honour of Ulyſſes, to ingratiate himſelf with 
Penelope. Beſides, this conduct conduces to perſuade Penelope, 
that he is the perſon he pretends to be, and by the conlequencs 
contributes to prevent a diſcovery. 
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The darling object of your royal love, 

Was journey'd thence to Dodonean Jove; 340 
By the ſure precept of the filvan ſhrine, 

To form the conduct of his great deſign: 

Irreſolute of ſou), his ſtate to throwd 

In dak diſguiſe, or come, a king avow'd. 

Thus lives your lord; nor longer doom'd to roam 345 
Soon will he grace this dear paternal dome. 

By Jove, the ſource of good, ſupreme in pow'r ! 

By the bleſt genius of this friendly bow'r ! 

I ratify my ſpeech ; before the ſun | 

His annual longitude of heav'n thall run; 390 
When the pale emprels of yon' ſtarry train | 
In the next month renews her faded wane, 
Uiyſies will aſſert bis rightiul reign. 

What thanks! what boon ! reply'd the queen, are due, 
When time ſhall prove the ſtoried blefling true: 356 
My lord's return ſhou'd fate no mere retard, 

Envy ſhall ficken at thy vaſt reward. 

But my prophetic fears, alas! preſage, 

The wounds of deſtiny's relentleſs rege. 

I Jong mult weep ! nor will Ulyfles come, 369 
With royal gifts to ſend you honour'd home! 

Your other taſk, ye menial train, forbear : 

Now waſh the ſtranger, and the bed prepare; 


v. 263. Now waſh the ſlranger, &c.] This was one of the firſt 
rites of hoſpitality obſerved towards ſtrangers, amongſt the antients 
the ſcriptures abound with inflances of it: Abraham offers water 
to waſh the feet of the angels whom he miſtook for ſtrangers, Gec, 
There was allo a bath for the ſtranger, but this ſeems to have been 
à greater honour (as Dacier obſerves) than that of waſhing the feet; 
this may be gathered from the manner in which it was performed; 
the daughters of the family, even young princeſles, aſſiſted at the 
bath; but the waſhing the feet was an office committed to ſervants: 
thus the daughter of Neſtor, in the third Odyſſey, bathed Tele- 
machus, but Ulyſſes being diſguiſed like a beggar, Euryclea waſhes 
his feet. This agrees exactly with another paſſage of ſcripture ; 
when David ſent to aſk Abigail to wife, 1 Sam. xxv. 41. ſhe made 
anſwer, * Let thine handmaid be a ſervant to'wafh the feet of t he 
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With ſplendid palls the downy fleece adorn : 
Up-riſing early with the purple morn, 36x 


His ſinews ſhrunk with age, and ſtiff with toil, 

In the warm bath foment with fragrant oil, 

Then with Telemachus the ſocial feaſt 

Partaking free, my ſole invited gueſt ; 

Whoe'er neglects to pay diſtinction due, 379 
The breach of hoſpitable right may rue, 

The vulgar of my ſex I molt exceed 

In real fame, when moſt humane my deed ? 


And vainly to the praiſe of queen aſpire, 


If, ſtranger ! I permit that mean attire, 375 
Beneath the feaſtful bow'r. A narrow ſpace 

Confines the circle of our deſtin'd race; 

"Tis ours, with good the ſcanty round to grace. 
Thoſe who to cruel wrong their ſtate abuſe, 

Dreaded in life, the mutter'd curſe purſues; 458 
By death diſ-rob'd of all their ſavage pow'rs, 

'Then, licens'd rage her hateful prey devours. 

But he whole in-born worth his acts commend, 

Of gentle foul, to human race a friend; 


« ſervants of my lord.” My memory fails me, if there be any 
other paſſage, either in the lliad or Odyſſey, where this practice ot 
waſhing the feet is directly mentioned; the reaſon is, this was an 
othce performed only to inferiour perions; the bath was for heroes 
and kings. Now both Homer's poems are filled with the charac- 
ters of ſuch perſonages, and therefore there was no room to men- 


tion it in other places: it is true, the word here is I E, and 
does not neceſſarily imply the waſhing of the feet, but waſhing is 
general: yet here it is to be underſtood of the feet, for Euryclea is 
the act of waſhing them diſcovers this ftranger to be Ulyſſes, 


v. 376, ———— A narrow ſpace 
Conſines the circle of our deſtin'd race.) 


The ſenſe is here cut ſhort, and Homer, like a good painter, leaves 


ſomething to be ſupplied by the reader's imagination. Life is ſhort 
{ſays Penelope) we ought therefore to employ it in doing good. The 
motive indeed which ſhe uſes, is not intirely conformable to true 
theology ; ſhe here propoſes glory as the fole aim of doing virtuous 
actions; though in other places Homer plainly afſerts, that ws 
ought to act with piety to pleaſe the gods, Dacier, 


WL 
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The wretched he relieves diffuſe his fame, | 385 

And diſtant tongues extol the patron-name. 
Princeſs, he cry'd, in vain your bounties flow 

On me, confirm'd, and obflinate in woe, 

When my lov'd Crete receiv'd my final view, 

And from my weeping eyes her cliffs withdrew ; 

Theſe tatter'd weeds (my decent robe relign'd) 

I choſe, the livery of a woful mind! 

Nor will my heart-corroding cares abate 

With ſplendid palls, and canopies of itate : 

Low-couch'd on earth, the gift of ſleep I ſcorn, 395 

And catch the glances of the waking morn. | 

The delicacy of your courtly train 

To waſh a wretched wand'rer wou'd diſdain ; 

But if, in track of long experience try'd, 

And fad ſimilitude of woes ally'd, 400 


2 
2 


v. 399. But if, in trac? of long experience, &c.] Iwill have an old 
woman to waſh me (ſays Uliſes). The reaſon of this requeſt is not 
evident at firſt view ; but Euliathins explains it by ſhewing that 
Ulyſſes acts thus to avoid the inſults and contempt of the younger 
damſels of Penelope, who had ſufficiently outraged him in this and 
the preceding book; they would think themſelves degraded by per- 
torraing ſuch an office to a beggar. Euſtathius remarks, that ſome 
antient critics rejected three verſes here: it is abſurd, ſay they, that 
Ulyſſes ſhould chute Euryclea for this office, who was the only per- 
ſon who could diſcover him and ruin his defigns; he knew ſhe 
was acquainted with the wound that afterwards diſcovers him: but 
the truth is, Ulyſles knew Euryclea to be a perſon of wiſdom, and 
he was in hopes to draw her over to his intereit, and make uſe of 
her in his affairs in the future parts of the Odyiley ; and this he 
does upon many important occaſions, in particular in locking up 
the palace at the time of the battle between him and the ſuitors z 
lo that by her means he prevents the report of that great incident 
from being carried to their partizans abroad: here therefore he art- 


fully brings it about, that Euryclea ſhould be afligned to this office, 


not only to avoid the inſults of the other females, but to make uſe 


of her faithfulneſs and wiſdom to carry on his defigns, and make 
the way more ealy to the ſuitors deſtruction. The choice therefore 
was prudent; ſhe was aged, and acquainted with human miſeries, 
not only by reaſon of her age, but had herſelf ſuffered in all the af- 

fictions of Penelope and Telemachus; we find the is deſcribed as a 
mother to the whole family, and the all along adopts the af ic- 
lions of it; Eutlathius therefore may perhaps be miſtaken when be 


9 
Some wretch reluctant views aerial light, 
To her mean hand aſſign the friendly rite. 

Pleas'd with his wiſe reply, the queen rejoin'd : 
Such gentle manners, and fo ſage a mind, 
In all who grac'd this hoſpitable bow'r 405 
I n&er diſcern'd, before this ſocial hour. 
Such ſervant as your humble choice requires, 
To light receiv'd the lord of my deſires, 
New from the birth: and with a mother's hand | 
His tender bloom to manly growth fuſtain'd : 410 
Of matchleſs prudence, and a duteous mind 
Tho' now to life's extremeſt verge declin'd, 
Ot ſtrength ſuperiour to the toil aſſign'd.— 
Riſe, Euryclea ! with officious care 
For the poor friend the cleanſing bath prepare: 413 
Tais debt his correſpondent fortunes claim, 
Too like Ulyſfes, and perhaps the fame! 
Thus, old with woes my fancy paints him now! 


For age untimely marks the careful brow. 


Inſtant obſequious to the mild command, 42 
Sad Euryclea rofe : with treinbling hand 
She veils the torrent of her tearful eyes; 
And thus impafſion'd to herſelf replies. 


S 


aſſerts this to be an inſtance of ill counſels crowned with good fac. 
ceſs. But then it may be aſked, if Euryclea was a perſon of luct 
wiſdom and fidelity, why does not Ulyſſes truſt her with the ſecre 
of his return? The reaſon is plain, it would not only have been 
contrary to his cautious nature, but a breach of all decency to trull 
himſelf to Euryclea, and not to Penelope; this would in ſome mes 
ſure have raiſed the character of the ſervant above that of his witc 
and queen. Part of this note I am indebted for to M. Dacier. 
v. 422. She veils the torrent of her tearful eyes.) Dacier obſerve: 
that Ariſtotle in his third book of Rhetoric quotes this action 0: 
Euryclea as an inſtance of a paralogiſm familiar to Homer; and 
again in his Poetics he cites it to the ſame purpoſe : a paralogiſm 


conſiſts in making uſe of falſe reaſoning, and drawing a falſe con- 
ſequence from true premiſſes: “ All men, ſays Ariitotie, are n4- 


«* turally, perſuaded that where ſuch a thing is, or is done, ſuch 
40 


„ lieve that if the laſt is, the firſt muſt conſequently be; but in 
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another muſt happen; we may therefore make therm eaſily be- 


0 


2 
2 
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Son of my love, and monarch of my cares! 

What pangs for thee this wretched boſom bears! 425 

Are thus by Jove who conftant beg his aid 

With pious deed, and pure devotion, paid ? 

He never dar'd defraud the ſacred fane, 

Of perfect hecatombs in order Rain : 

There oft' implor'd his tutelary pow'r, 430 

Long to protract the ſad ſepulchral hour; 

That form'd for empire with paternal care, 

His realm might recognize an equal heir. 

O deftin'd head ! The pious vows are loſt; 


His god forgets him on a foreign coaſt !- 435 


« reality, the latter which we lay down as truth being often falſe, 
the former is ſo more frequently, for it does not follow, that 
& becauſe one thing is, another mult neceſſarily be; but becauſe 
„we are perſuaded ef the truth of the latter, we conclude falfly, 
that the former is alſo true. The reader will enter into the 
meaning of Ariſtotle, and underſtand what a paralogiim is, by an 


, example of it; for inſtance, if we were to prove a man to be in 


love, we bring it as an argument that he is pale: now this is a falſe 
realoning or paralogiſm, becauſe a perſon may be pale from other 
reaſons than love. Thus in the inſtance of Euryclea ** Homer 
* (fays Ariſtotie) impoſes upon his reader, by mentioning a ſign 
* that is known, to draw a conlequence from it, to prove a thing 
* that is not known; that is, Homer endeavours to prove that 
the whole ſtory concerning Euryclea is true, and that ſhe really hid 
her eyes when (the wept, becauſe this is a conſequence of paſſion, 
and becauſe it is natural for perſons to conceal their eyes with their 
hands while they weep. This alſo is a paralogiſm, for every ſyl- 
lable concerning F.uryclea may be a fiction of the poet, though fuck 
a geſture is natural to a perſon in her circumſtances; the impoſi- 
tion conſiſts in this, namely, in the art of the poet, in endeavour- 
ing to deceive us into a belief, that becauſe perſons when they weep 
conceal their eyes, therefore it is true that Euryclea thus actually 
wept; the latter may be evidently falſe, though the former may be 
true; Ariſtotle brings this practice of Homer as an example to all 
poets how to tell lies as they ought, or agreeably. 


v. 434. 1 pious voc are loſt , 
His god forgets him ] 


Luryclea we ſee is aſtoniſhed to find that a perſon who 1s remark- 
able for his piety ſhould be unfortunate ; the age was not enlight- 


| ened enough to know that calamity is often a proof of virtue, and 
a trial, not a puniſhment, Maximus Tyrius, the Platonic, 
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Perhaps, like thee, poer gueſt ! in wanton pride 

Ihe rich inſult him, and the young deride ! 

Conſcious of worth reviPd, thy gen'rous mind 

The friendly rite of purity declin'd ; 

My will concurring with my queen's command, 445 

Accept the bath from this obſequious hand. 

A ſtrong emotion ſhakes my anguiſh'd break ; 

In thy whole form Ulyſſes ſeems expreſt : 

Of all the wretched harbour'd on our coaſt, 

None unag'd e'er like thee my maſter loſt. 4.4 
Thus half diſcover'd thro' the dark diſguiſe, 

With cool compoſure feign'd, the chief replies: 

You join your ſuffrage to the public vote ; 

The ſame you think, have all beholders thought, 


xxi1, Diſſert. excellently explains this ſubje& ; “ Who (ſay: that 
* author) can deny Ulyſſes to be a man of. piety ? Jupiter remern- 
* bers him, Minerva loves him, Mercury guides him, Calypſo n 
* enamoured with him, and Leucothea ſaves his life! Who ther 
* can deny but that heaven tried him with all his afflictions, that 
he might appear to be, and deſerve to be called a good man ? thii 
is the reaſon why he ſuffered at Troy, from the ſuitors, by the 
Cyclops, by Circe, and by ſhripwreck ; this is the reaſon why he 
wandered as a vagabond, and a beggar, that he was half naked, 
that he was ſtruck and inſulted, and ſuffered a thouſand inſolen- 
ces from the riots of the ſuitors ; it was the favour and love d 
heaven that brought him into all theſe afflictions, and not the 
anger of Neptune.” When a good man ſuffers, heaven fle- 
quently chuſes him out as an hero, who knows how to behave 
bravely in the day of adverſity; and this is agreeable to true theology, 
v. 443. In thy whole form Ulyſſes ſeems expreſt, &c.] Homer con- 
tinually draws his reflections from the preſent object: Penelope 
at the ſight of this diſtreſſed and ill-cloathed ſtranger, breaks out 
into a tender ſentiment, and cries, “ Perhaps my Ulyſſes is ſuch 


as he!” for thus Euſtathius applies the expreſſion, s 7 0¹⁸ T 
Quo! e Sit 1440710 ; that is, he was not ſuch by nature, 


but misfortune; but if we underſtand it of a bodily reſemblance, 
the ſentiment is ſtill beautiful, and the reader cannot without ples 
fare ſee Penelops deceived in comparing Ulyſſes with Ulyſt. 
Dacier. N ; 

V.447. the chief replies.) This is very artful in Uly!- 
ſes: if he had denied the reſemblance, it might have given Jul! 
cion ; he therefore confeſſes it, and by confefling it perſuades Eu- 


ryclea that he is not the real Ulyſſes, Dacier, 
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He faid : repleniſh'd from the pureſt ſprings, 
The laver ſtraight with buſy care ſhe brings : 
In the deep vaſe, that ſhone like burniſh'd gold, 
The boiling fluid temperates the cold. 

Meantime revolving in his thoughtful mind 


93 
450 


+ The ſcar, with which his manly knee was fign'd ; 455 
His face averting from the crackling blaze, 
His ſhoulders intercept th' unfriendly rays. 
Thus cautious in th' obſcure he hop'd to fly 
The curious ſearch of Euryclea's eye. 
9 Cautious in vain ! nor ceas'd the dame to find 460 


The ſcar with which his manly knee was ſign'd. 


v. 446. His face averting from the crackling blaze.) The reaſon. 

why Ulyſſes turns toward the darkneſs is to avoid diſcovery, and 

that Euryclea might not examine him too curiouſly : but this is not 

the whole deſign of Homer; the poet thus deſcribes Ulyſſes to give 

| probability to the future ſtory ; for as Euſtathius judiciouſly remarks, 

bat it is from this action alone that the fainting of Euryclea, her lay- 
ing her hand on the chin of Ulyſſes, his ſeizure of her throat to 


ec · 
ſo 14 


| hinder her from diſcovering him, eſcape the notice of Penelope; 

hen WW Ulyſſes is ſeated out of view, and withdrawn from obſervation. 
nal Dacier. | | | 

this 

the v. 460. Cautious in wain! nor ceas'd the dame to find 

de The fear 

ked, 

ven” WH This ſtory concerning the wound of Ulyſſes, may, I fear, in ſome 
parts of it, ſeem ſomewhat tedious ;z it may therefore be neceſſary 
the W to ſhew that it is introduced with judgment; and though not in- 

fre. | tirely entertaining, yet artful. | | 

have Ariſtotle in the eighth chap. of his Poetics, ſpeaking of the 
lo, union of the action of the Odyſſey, mentions this wound of Ulyſ- 
con- ſes. Homer, ſays he, who excelled other poets in all reſpects, 
elope ſeems perfectly to have known this defect, (viz. that all the ac- 
bur WM tions of an hero do not conſtitute the unity of the action, but only 
ſuch WW fuch as are capable to be united with the fable) for in compoſing 
04 i! WW 


| his Odyſſey, he has not mentioned all the adventures of Ulyſſes ; 
ture, W for example, hs has not joined the wound he received upon Par- 


ance, naſſus with the account of his feigned madneſs, when the Greeks 
plea- iſembled their army; for becauſe one of them happened, it was 


viſes, neither neceſſary nor probable that the other ſhould alſo happen 

| but he has inſerted all that could have reſpect to one and the ſame 

| ation, Monſieur Dacier fully explains Ariſtotle; We have in this 
precept (obſerves that author) two remarkable events in the life of 


| Vizſſes, his feigned madnets, and his wound received upon Par- 


Uly . 
ſuſpi 
's u- 
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This on Parnaſſus (combating the boar) 
With glancing rage the tuſky ſavage tore. 
Attended by his brave maternal race, 


His grandfire ſent him to the filvan chace, 46;Þ 


Autolycus the bold : (a mighty name 


For ſpotleſs faith and deeds of martial fame: 


naſſus: the poet mentions the wound, but is ſilent about his mad. 
neſs; he ſaw that the latter had no connexion either in truth « 
probability with the ſubject of his poem, and therefore he fays nc 
a word of it; he has acted otherwiſe with reſpect to the wound te- 
ceived upon Parnaſlus : for although that wound was no more ty 
the matter of his poem, than the madneſs, yet he ſpeaks of it, 


becauſe he found an opportunity of inſerting it ſo naturally into his þ 


principal action, that it becomes a neceſſary part of it, fince it 
cauſes a remembrance of his hero, that is, ſince it is the occaſion 
of Euryclea's diſcovering Ulyſſes ; fo that this hiſtory which is here 
related at length is no foreign epiſode, but a natural part of the 
ſubject, by being thus artfully united to it. This fully teaches ui 
of what nature the different parts which a poet uſes to form one 
and the ſame action ought to be; namely, either neceſſary or pro- 
bable conſequences of one another, as the remembrance of Ulyiſe; 
was of this wound: every adventure then that has not this con- 
nexion ought to be rejected as foreign, and as breaking the unit 
of the action : and therefore Homer took care not to interrupt the 
unity of his Odyſſey, by the epiſode of the feigned madneſs of UH. 
ſes; or that incident could not be produced by any that were ne- 
ceſſary or proper to the poem, nor produce any that had the feat 
relation to it. 

Boſſu fully agrees with Ariſtotle and Dacier, and gathers from 
this epiſode that ſome incidents which make not directly any part 
of the action or the fable may be inſerted into a poem, if thoſe in- 
cidents are neceſſary to clear up any part of the fable or action. 

This remembrance, or diſcovery by the wound, is mentioned in 
another place; ſee the twenty-firſt Odyſſey. Ariſtotle in his fe- 
venteenth chap. of the poetics, prefers this remembrance to that 
there made to Eurnzus : It is (obſerves that author) here manage! 
with more addreſs and art; it is done without deſign, and ſeems 
conſequence of the ſtory : there Ulyſſes himſelf diſcovers the wound: 


here it ariſes from the ſubject, and a ſeries of incidents: there 


Ulyſſes has recourſe to it, and it cauſes no ſurpriſe, becauſe there 
is no great art in ſhewing a mark, which we are willing to have 
known. All remembrances therefore (ſays Ariſtotle) which pro- 
duce their effects by deſign have little ingenuity : whereas thoſe 
which are brought about by chance, ſurpriſe us, and are inſtances 
of the poet's art and addreſs. 

v. 466. Autolycus the bold: (a mighty name 

Fer ea; faith 


N 
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Hermes his patron- god thoſe gifts beſtow'd, 
Whoſe ſhrine with weanling lambs he wont to load.) 


This difficult paſſage is well explained by Dacicr and Euſtathius ; 
the words are | 


— %; d KK4S0 
KAsmT]ogurn ' opt e — 


which literally run thus,“ he ſurpaſſed all men in ſwearing and 
„e (tealing :”* a terrible character! if it were to be underſtood ac- 
cording to the letter: it has been imagined, that Homer commends 
Autolycus for his addreſs in robbery, and making equivocal oaths; 
like the perſon (ſays Euſtathius) who made a truce with his ene» 
mies for ſeveral days, and immediately went and ravaged their ter- 
ritories by night, and defended it, by telling them that the truce 
was not made for the night but the day: or like the perſon men- 
tioned by Athenæus, who ſtole a fiſh, and gave it to his neighbour, 
and being queſtioned about it, ſwore that he had it not himſelf, 
nor ſaw any other perſon ſteal it : but this is not the meaning of 


Homer, for he calls Autolychus E NN ora © good man,” and adds 


that this £A&Togurn Kal op was the gift of a god. The truth is, 
the former word does not here ſignify theft, nor the latter perjury : 


the former ſignifies a laudable addreſs in concealing our own de- 


ſigns, and diſcovering thoſe of our enemies; it conſiſts in ſurpriſing 
them, when they leaſt expect us, in beating up their quarters, car- 
rying off their convoys, their provikens, and in thort in all man- 


ner of ſtratagems, authorized by the laws of war: 9PX0g ſignifies fi- 
delity in obſerving an oath, and never violating the ſanctity of it. 
Plato, in his firſt book de Repub. makes it plain, that this is the 
ſenſe of Homer: he there quotes this paſſage, and aſſerts that he is the 


beſt guardian of an army, who knows how to ſteal the counſels and 


\ _ - / 122 
enterprizes of the enemy,7 & 7 @Y οοο * BV UHH, 
* 5 #3 . * . *. o 
Kal TA; dN ee Els; from this, it is there inferreq, that Juſ- 
tice is a kind of chicanery(zA&T]1L1 Tis ET @GEASIL OLAGV, N 

3 ov : Gag . 
GN T &@V p) by which we ſerve our friends, and bring detri- 
ment to our enemies; but the anſwer there given to this aſſertion 


0 2 \ \ : . - 
| 1,8 {44 Top Att,or, by no means: it muſt be underſtood with ſome 


reſtriction : it is lawful to deceive an enemy in war, but in common 


fee criminal. The qualities therefore that Homer commends in 
| Autolycus, are his dexterity in diſcovering, penetrating and pre- 

| venting the deſigns of his enemies, and the religious obſervance of 

| his oaths, and not theft and perjury : Euſtathius explains Homer 


| by adding A & 4aKnv, cpxov h. 


v. 468. Hermes his patron- gad thoſe gifts beſtow'd.) The reaſon 
why Homer attributes theſe gifts to Mercury is, becauſe he was 


| the preſident of ſociety, or of all things that are acted with a de- 


fire of concealment. He is alſo the god of {peech, it therefore ap- 
pertained to that deity to guard the verity of it, in particular of 
oaths, being the preſident of ſpeaking. Dacier. 


„ 
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His courſe to Ithaca this hero ſped, 470 14 
When the firſt product of Laertes' bed In 
Was new diſclos'd to birth; the banquet ends, 4 
When Euryclea from the queen deſcends, V 
And to his fond embrace the babe commends. H 
% Receive, the cries, your royal daughter's ſon; 3; +: 
« And name the bleſſing that your pray'rs have won,” | N 
Then thus the hoary chief, My victor arms 'T 
“% Have aw'd the realms around with dire alarms : Re 
« A ſure memorial of my dreaded fame ET 
« The boy ſhall bear; Ulyſſes be his name! 48 Sa 
& And when with filial love the youth ſhall come 
« To view his mother's foil, my Delphic dome Pi. 
« With gifts of price ſhall ſend him joyous home.” LU 
| Lur'd with the promis'd boon, when youthful prime T 
i Ended in man, his mother's natal clime 485 Pa 
[ Ulyſſes ſought ; with fond affection dear W 
{ Amphithea's arms recety'd the royal heir: FW 
h v. 476. © Receive, ſbe cries, your royal daughter's ſon, &c.] We 2 
g have here an antient cuſtom obſerved by the Greeks : the child ! {1 
| was placed by the father upon the grandfather's knees, as a token 1 J 
that a grandchild was the molt agreeable preſent that a ſon could | 
make to a father. That this was an ancient cuſtom is evidert K 
from the Illiad. ET 
| De 


\ ; 8.4 / 35 | As 
-U, I” enKeraer Epirus 
Mymo]s yeraciy Uo 249057 Ia DAP View | A 
2 2 7 — | 
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That is, the father of Phœnix imprecated the furies, that Phenix 
a ; : S FW 
might never have a ſon to place upon his grandfather's knees, 
It has been already remarked that it was cuſtomary in Greece W JI 

for the parents to name the child; here the grandfather names 
Ulyſſes : but this is done by permiſſion of the parents, for Auto» Rc 
lycus bids them give the name. TI 


TapCpis ends JuyeTHN vi .. EV 
Ulyſſes was called "OSvorevs. from Ou, « iraſcor;” imply- Al 
ing (ſays Euſtathius) that many hated, or were enraged at, Autolycus, | 
for the miſchiefs he had done by his art in war, e Ts Miss I's 
XA&F[0Tuvny: that is in other words, Autolycus called Ulyſſes O- 
$7 T805 from the terrour he had been to his enemies. | 
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Her antient * lord an equal joy poſſeſt; 


Inſtant he bade prepare the genial feaſt : _ 
A ſteer to form the ſumptuous banquet bled, 490 
\\ hoſe ſtately growth five flow'ry ſummers fed: 
His ſons divide, and roaſt with artful care 
The limbs; then all the taſteful viands ſhare. 
Nor ceas'd diſcourſe (the banquet of the foul) 
Till Phaebus wheeling to the weſtern goal 495 
Reſign'd the ſkies, and night involv'd the pole. « 
Their drooping eyes the ſlumb'rous ſhade oppreſt, 
Sated they roſe, and all retir'd to reſt. 

Soon as the morn, new-rob'd in purple light, 
Pierc'd with her golden ſhafts the rear of night; 500 
Ulyſſes, and his brave maternal race 
The young Autolyci, aſſay the chace. 
Parnaſſus, thick perplex'd with horrid ſhades, 
With deep-mouth'd hounds the kunter-troop invades ; 
What time the ſun, from ocean's peaceful ſtream, 505 
Darts o'er the lawn his horizontal beam. 
The pack impatient ſnuff the tainted gale ; 
The thorny wilds the wood-men fierce aſſail: 
And foremoſt of the train, his cornel ſpear 
Ulyſſes wav'd, to route the ſavage war. 510 
Deep in the rough receſſes of the wood, 


| A lofty copſe, the growth of ages, ſtood : 


Nor winter's boreal blaſt, nor thund'rous ſhow'r, 
Nor ſolar ray, cou'd pierce the ſhady bow'r, 
Vith wither'd foliage ftrew'd, a heapy ſtorc! 515 


5 
The warm pavilion of a dreadful boar. 

| Rous'd by the hounds and hunters mingling cries, 

The ſavage from his leafy ſhelter flies: 

| With fiery glare his ſanguine eye-balls ſhine, | 

And briftles high impale his horrid chine. 520 


* Autolycus. 
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Young Ithacus advanc'd, defies the foe, 

Poiſing his lifted lance in act to throw; 

The ſavage renders vain the wound decreed, 

And ſprings impetuous with opponent ſpeed! 

His tuſks oblique he aim'd, the knee to gore; 52; 
Aſlope they glanc'd, the ſinewy fibres tore, 

And bar'd the bone: Ulyſſes undiſmay'd, 

Soon with redoubl'd force the wound repay'd ; 
To the right ſhoulder-joint the ſpear apply'd : 
His further flank with ſtreaming purple dy'd : 
On earth he ruſh'd with agonrzing pain: 
With joy, and vaſt ſurpiiſe, th' applauding train 
View'd his enormous bulk extended on the plain. 
With bandage firm Ulyſſes knee they bound; 
Then chanting myſtic lays, the cloſing wound $ 
Of facred melody confels'd the force; 

The tides of life regain'd their azutie courſe 


Ws 
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V. 535 Then chanting myſtic lays, the c:fing avound 
Of ſacred mel:dy confeſs d e Farce.] 


This is a remarkable inſtance of the antiquity of that idle ſuper- 
ſtition of curing wounds by incantation or charms : yet Homer is 
no way blameable for mentioning it ; he wrote according to the 
opinion of the age, which whether true or falle vindicates him a: 
a poet. Indeed almoſt all other pocts have ſpoken more boldly than 
Homer ot the power of incantations; thus Virgil, 


“ Carmina vel cœlo poſſunt deducere lunam, 
«« Carminibus Circe ſocios mutavit Ulyſſei, 
„ Frigidus in pratis cantando rumpitur anguis.“ 


But we may defend Homer from Pliny, who has thought thi; 
point, viz. whetlic. charms are available phyſically, worthy of a 
ſerious diſcuflion ; he refers to this paſſage in his Natural Hiſtory, 
lib. xxviii. cap. 1. Dixit Homerus profluvium ſanguinis vulne— 
rato ſemine Ulyſſem inhibuiſ carmine : Theophraſtus, Iſchia- 
* dicos ſanare: Cato prodidit luxatis membris carmen auxiliar, 
„Varro; Podagris.” Attatus affirms, that if a man chance to 
ſpy a ſcorpion, and pronounce the word “ duo,“ it will lie flill, 
and never ſhoot his ſting. I think theſe grave authors outdo even 


the fictions of poets ; and I hardly believe that any of them would 


have ventured to provoke a ſerpent truſting to the charm, But ve 
are to underſtand this charm not merely as a form of words, but 


. 
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"Then back they led the youth with loud acclaim; 


. 
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Autolycus, enamour 'd with his fame, 
Confirm'd the cure: and from the Delphic dome 540 
With added gifts return'd him glorious home, 


He ſafe at Ithaca with joy receiv'd, 


Relates the chace, and early praiſe atchiev'd. 
Deep o'er his knee inſeam'd, remain'd the icar : 
Which noted token of the woodland war 545 
i hen Euryclea found, th' abluſion ceas'd ; 
Down dropp'd the leg, from her ſlack hand releas'd ; 
The mingled fluids from the vale redound ; 
The vaſe reclining floats the floor around! 
Smiles dew'd with tears the pleaſing ſtrife expreft 
Oi grief, and joy, alternate in her breaſt, 
Her flutt'ring words in melting murmurs dy'd ; 
At length abrupt—my ſon !—my king! —ſhe cry 4. 


xs joined with muſical notes, and then it may appear more ratio- 
nal: for the cure of the ſcurien, Theophraſtus commends the 
Phrygian muſic, and A. Gellius for giving eaſe to it; but adds, 
* ut memoriz proditum eſt.” Apollonius in his book de Miris, 
affirms from Theophraſtus, that muſic cures many diſcaſes both on 
wind and body, Ker Ng At1TWujmds, $3055, er 7 a5 £71 
land Y THs Jays. as £454aT41; 19,74 H- 
T2UAN G16 wy ia S2 12.1 SNA Jia And the ſame author af- 
ums, that many in his time, eſpecially the Theban>, uted the pipe 
tor the cure of ſeveral ſickneſſes, which en calls XK TUN 2 
r ſuper loco affecto tibii canere;“ or“ loca dolentia decan- 
* tare.” I will not affirm that ſuch charms of muſic have no power in 
ome maladies ; every one knows what an effect the harp of David 
nad over the ſpirits of Saul; but we have either loſt, or not yet 


found out the art: a Radon reaſon may be aſſigued for it; for as 
the muſical notes move the air, ſo the air moves the inw Jour ſpirits, 


and the humours of the body, Which are the ſeat of diſeaſes; ſo th at 
by this new motion they may be condenſed, rarified, diſipated or 


cxpelled, according as they are agitated or influenced by the concuſ- 
lon of the muſical notes; but however this be, if other poets may 
ſay that charms have power to ſtop the rivers in their courſes, Ho- 
mer is not to be condemned for aſcribing the power of topping blood 
to den. See Mr. Cowley's notes on the firſt book of his Da- 
videis 

my fon! 


v. 553 


abrupt 


my king 


be cry*d.] It may 


ſeern incredible that this of WAR between Ulyiies and Euryclea 
could be held in the preſence of Penelope, and ſkg not hear it: how 
E 2 
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H:s neck with fond embrace infolding faſt, 

Full on the queen her raptur'd eye ſhe caſt, 55; 
Ardent to ſpeak the monarch ſaſe reftor'd : 

But ſtudious o conceal her royal lord, 

Minerva fix'd her mind on views remote, 

And from the preſent blits abſtracts her thought. 


His hand to Euryclea's he apply'd, 560 
Art thou foredoom'd my peſt ? the hero cry'd: 

Thy wilky founts my infant lips have drain'd : 
And have the fates thy babling age ordain'd 
To violate the life thy youth ſuſtain'd ? 


An extle have I told, with weeping eyes, 
Full twenty annual ſuns in diitant Kies: 
At length return'd, fome god inſpires thy breaſt 


Jo know thy king, and here 1 ſtand confeſt. 


This heay'n-diſcover'd truth to thee conſign'd, 
Reſerve, the treaſure of thy inmoſt mind: 670 
Elſe if the gods my vengeful arm ſuſtain, 

And proitrate to my ſword the ſuitor-train : 

With their lewd watcs, thy undiſtinguiſh'd age 

Shall bleed a victim to vindictive rage. 


is this to be reconciled to probability? I will anſwer in the word, 
of Euſtathius: The poct, ſays he, is admirably guarded againſt th: 
objection ; it is for this reaſon that he mentions the falling of 
Ul yſſes's leg into the water, the found of the veſici from that acci— 
dent, the overturning of it, and the effuſion of the water : all thele 
Ciiterent ſounds may eaſily be ſuppoſed to drown the voice of Lu- 
ryclea, ſo as it might not be heard by Penelope; it is true, fhe 
could not but obſerve this confuſion that happened while Euryclea 
yaſhes; but the aye of Euryclea might natu:ally make her believe 
that all this happened by accident through her ſeebleneſs, and pe. 
nelope might be perſuaded that it was thus occationed, having no 
reaſon to ſuſpect the truth: beſides, what is more frequent on the 
theatre than to ipeak to the audience, while the perſons on the 
ſtage are ſuppoſed not to hear? In reality, itis evident that Ulyi- 
ſes and Euryclea were at a proper diſtance from Penelope, probavly 
out of decency while the feet were waſhing ; for as ſoon as that 


ohice is over, Homer tells us that Ulyſſes drew nearer to the fire 


where Penelope fat, that he might reſume the conference. 


3 
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Then thus rejoin'd the dame, devoid of fear: 57 


What words, my fon, have pa's'd thy lips {evere ? 


Deep in iny foul the truft ſhall lodge fecur'd ; 

With ribs of ſtcel, and marble heart, immur'd. 

When heav'n, auſpicious to thy right avow'd, 

Shall proftrate to thy ſword the ſuitor-crowd; 980 
The deeds I'll blazon of the menial fair; 


The lewd to death devote, the virtuous ſpare. 


Thy aid avails me not, the chief reply'd; 
My own experience ſhall their doom decide; 
A witneſs- judge precludes a long appeal : 58 
dumce it thee thy monarch to conceal. 
He ſaid: obſequious with redoubi'd pace, 
She to the fount conveys th' exhauſted vale : 
The bath renew'd, ſhe ends the pleaſing toil 
With plenteous unction of ambroſial oil. 590 
Adjuſting to his limbs the tatter'd veſt, 
His former teat receiv'd the ſtranger gueſt; 
Whom thus with penſive air the queen addreſt. 
Tho' night, diſſolving grief in grateful eaſe, 
Your drooping eyes with ſoit oppretiion ſeize ; 595 


v. 677. Deep in my ſoul the truſt ſhall I:dge ſecur' d.] Plutarch in 
his treatiſe upon Garrulity obſerves, that Ulyſſes and every perſon 
that had relation to him were remarkable for their taciturnity : they 
had all profited under fo great a maſter of fecrecy as Ulyſſes: it is 
practited by his wife, his ſon, and his nurſe ; his very companions, 


Who attended him in his voyages, poſſeſſed this virtue in ſo emi- 


nent a degree, as to ſuffer themſelves to be daſhed in pieces by the 
Cyclops, rather than diſcover him to that giant. The moral that 
we are to gather from this fable is, that the ſafety of princes coun- 
lels conſiſts in ſecrecy. Dacier. 


v. 590. With plenteous untim-——) We are not to imagine that 


this cuſtom of anointing the feet was an inſtance of luxury; it pre- 


vailed over the oriental world ſolely out of neceflity, to avoid of- 
fenſiveneſs in thoſe hot regions. This cuſtom prevailed many ages 
after Homer, and we have an inſtance of it in the woman who 
waſhed the feet of our Lord and Saviour with tears, and anointed 
them with oil. This place is a plain proof that oil was uſed after 
waſhing the feet as well as after bathing. 
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A-while, reluctant to her plcaſing force, 
Suſpend the reſtful hour with ſweet diſcourſe. 
The day (ne'er brighten'd with a beam of joy!) 

My mentials, and domeſtic cares employ : 
And, unattended by ſincere repoſe, 600 
The night aſſiſts my ever-wakeful woes: 


When nature's huſh'd beneath her brooding ſhade, 
My echoing grieſs the ſtarry vault invade. 

As when the months are clad in flow'ry green, 

Sad Philomel, in bow'ry ſhades unſeen, 60; 


v. 60g. Sad Philomel, &.] This paſſage is thus explained h 
Euſtathius. The ſimile is not only introduced to exprefs the for- 
row of Penelope, but the nature of it; it is not ſo much intended 
to illuſtrate her grief, as her various agitations and different tbouyht; 
compared to the different accents in the mournful ſong of the 
nightingale z for thus Homer applies it. 
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Euſtathius adds, that Homer relates this ſtory very differently from 
later authors: he mentions nothing of Progne, Tereus, or Pan- 
dion, unleſs that name be the ſame with Pandareus; Itylus like- 
wiſe is by them called Itys. The ſtory is thus, according to theſe 
writers: Philomela was the wife of Tereus king of Thrace, ſhe 
had a filter named Progne, whom Tereus raviſhed and cut her 
tongue out, that ſhe might not diſcover the crime to Philomela; 
but Progne betrayed it by weaving the ſtory in 4 piece of embroi- 
dery; upon this Philomela flew her own fon Itys or Itylus, and 
ſerved up his ficſh to the table of her huſband Tereus ; which being 
made known to him, he purtues Philomela and Progne, who are 
feigned to be changed into birds for their ſwift flight into Athens, 
by which they eicaped the revenge of Tereus. Philomela is fa- 
bled to be turned into a nightingale, and Progne into a [{wallow it 
being obſerve by Pauſanias, that no {wallow ever builds in Thrace, 
or nightingale is ever ſeen there, as hating the country of Tereu:, 
Bat Homer follows a different hiſtory : Pandareus, fon of Merops, 
had three daughters, Merop?, Cleothena, and Atdon: Pandareu: 
married his eldeſt daughter Acdon to Zethus, brother of Amphion, 
mentioned in the eleventh Odyſſey; ſhe had an only fon named 
Itylus : and being envious at the numerous family of her brother- 
in-law Amphion, ſhe reſolves to murder Amaleus the eldeſt of her 
nephews ; her own ſon Itylus was brought up with the children o 
Amphion, and lay in the ſame bed with this Amaleus. A-don 
directs her ſon Itylus to abfent himſelf one night from the bed, 
but he forgets her orders; at the time determined, ſhe conves" 
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To vernal airs attunes her varied trains ; 
And Itylus founds warbling o'er the plains : 


Young Itylus, his parents darling ov! 7 
Whom chance miſled the mother to deſtroy : c 
Now doom'd a wakeful bird to wail the beauteous boy. 2 
80 in nocturnal ſolitude forlorn, 611 


A fad variety of woes | mourn! 
My mind refledtive, in a thorny maze 
Devious from care to care inceſſant ſtrays. 
Now, wav'ring doubt ſucceeds to long deſpair; 615 
Shall I my virgin-nuptial-vow revere ; 
And joining to my ſon's my mental train, 
Partake his councils, and aſſiſt his reign! 
Or, fince mature in manhood, he deplores 
His dome diſhonour'd, and exhauſted ſtores ; 620 
Shall I, reluctant! to his will accord; 
And from the peers ſelect the nobleſt lord; 
So by my choice ayow'd, at length decide 
Theſe waſteful love-debates, a mourning bride * 
A viſionary thought PI] now relate, 625 
liluſtrate, if you know, the ſhadow'd fate. 
A team of twenty gecle (a ſnow-white train!) 
Fed near the limpid lake with golden grain, 
Amuſe my penſive hours. The bird of Jove 
Fierce from his mountain-eyrie downward drove; 630 
Each fav'rite fowl he pounc'd with deathful ſway, 
And back triumphant wing'd his airy way. 
My pitying eyes effus'd a plenteous ftream, 
To view their death thus imag'd in a dream: 
With tender ſympathy to ſoothe my foul, 635 
A troop of matrons, fancy-form'd, condole. 


herſelf into the apartment, and murthers her own ſon Itylus, by 
miſtake, inſtead of her nephew) Amaleus: upon this, almoſt in 
diſtraction, ſhe begs the gods to remove her from the race of hu- 


man kind they grant her prayer, and change her into a night- 
zngale. E. 4 
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But whilſt with grief and rage my boſom burn'd, 
Sudden the tyrant of the ſkies return'd : 

Perch' on the battlements he thus began, 

(In form an eagle, but in voice a man) 

O queen ! no vulzar vition of the ſky 

come prophetic of approaching joy: 

View in this plumy form thy victor lord; 

Ihe geeſe (a glutton race) by thee deplor'd 
Portend the ſuitors fated to my ſword. 645 
This faid, the pleaſing feather'd omen ceas'd. 

When from the downy bands of ſleep releas'd, 

Faſt by the limpid lake my ſwan-like train 

I found, inſatiate of the golden grain. 

The viſion ſelf-explain'd (the chief replies) . 6 
Sincere reveals the ſanction of the ſkies : 

Ulyſſes ſpeaks his own return decreed ;-. 
And by his ſword the ſuitors ſure to bleed. 

Hard is the taſk, and rare, the queen rejoin'd, 
impending deſtinies in dreams to find : 655 
Immur'd within the filent bow'r of fleep, 

Two portals firm the various phantoms keep: 
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v. 656. Immur'd within the ſilent bow'r of fleeb, &c.] This ſeems 
to be bold a fiction, and commentators have laboured hard to thei 
the reaſon of it : ſome imagine, that by the horn is meant a tu- 
nic of the eye, which is called horny; and that the ivory repre- 
ſents the teeth; and that by theſe alluſions the poet intended to 
expreſs that what we hear ſpoken may be falſe, but what we lce 
muſt infallivly be true: that is, according to this fable, the 1vor, 
gate emits faithood, that of. horn, truth. Others explain Homer 
by referring to the nature of horn and ivory, horn being pervious 
to the fight, and ivory impenetrable. Dacter, from Euſtathius, 
gives us a very different ſolution; by horn, which is tranſparent, 
Homer means the air, or heavens which ate tranſlucent z3 by 
ivory, he denotes the earth which is grofs and opake : thus tne 
dreams which come from the earth, that is, through the gate 0: 
ivory, are falle; thote from heaven, or through the gate of horn, 
true. But it may be thought that there are no grounds, from the 
words of Homer, for ſuch an interpretation. I imagine that this 
fable is built upon a real foundation. and that there were place: 
valicd the gates of faiſliood and truth: Diodorus Siculus, in lu. 


* 
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Of iv'ry one; whence flit to mock the brain, 

Of winged lies a light fantaſtic train: 

The gate oppos'd pellucid valves adorn, 660 
And columns fair incas'd with polith'd horn: 

Where images of truth for paſſage wait, 

With viſions maniſelt of future fate. 

Not to this troop, I fear, that phantom ſoat'd, 

Which ſpoke UlyiFes to his realin reflor'd : 665 
Dcluſtve ſemblance ! 


But my remnant hte 
Heav'n ſhall determine in a gameful ſtrife: 
With that fam'd bow Ulyſſes taught to bend, 
For me the 1val archers ſhall contend. 


As on the liſted field he us'd to place 670 
Six beams, oppòôs'd to fix in equal ſpace: 

Elanc'd a-far by his unerring art, 

Sure thro' fix circlets flew tae Whizzing dart. 

So, when the fun reftores the purple day, 

"Their trength and ſteill the ſuitors ſhall allay : 675 
To him the ſpouſal honour is decreed, 

Who thro” the rings directs the tearher'd reed. 


% 


Porn from theſe walls wheie long the kinder pow'rs 
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„Wich po up and joy have wing'd my youthiul hours! 


ſecond book, deſcribing the ceremonies concerning the dead, men- 
tions the gates of oblivion, of kat:;ed and lamentation; and then 
adds, that there are other gates in the fame place; namely, in 
Memphis in Agypt, that are called the gates of verity, near 
which there 1s a ſtatue of juſtice without an head; now Hemer in 
te twenty- fourth Oiyſſey places the region of dreains in the way 
to the infernal ſhades, and it is paſt diſpute that he borrows all | 
thele fables of Styx, Cocytus, (that is, of the gates of hatred 1 
lamentation,) & c. from /igypt, and places them in bell, after 
Orpheus, vho adapted all his ceremonies, accorcing to tne ritcs 
of burial obſerved at Memphis, as Dio'orus fully proves: if there- 
tore he borrows the fable of the gates oi oblivicn, &c. itom /Epypt, 
why may he not the ſtory of the gates of falſhood and verity ? e- 
ſpecially Hnce he takes his whole relation concerning hell from the 
cutoms of the Aigyptians, and this region of dreams 1s placed by 
bim in the paſſage to hell: it may therefore not be impoſſible but 
this tory of the gates of flecp, may have a real foundation, and 
be built upon the cuſtoms of the ZAfgyptians. 
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On this poor breaſt no dawn of bliſs ſhall beam; 
The pleature paſt tupplies a copious theme 681 
For many a dreary thought, and many a dolefu] 
dream ! 
Propoſe the ſportive lot, the chief replies, 
Nor dread to name yourſelf the bowyer's prize: 
Ciytles will ſurpiiſe th' unfinith'd game 685 
Avow'd, and falſify the ſuitors claim. | 
To whom with grace ſerene the queen rejoin'd : 
In all thy ſpeech what pleaſing force I find! 
O'er wy ſuſpended woe thy words prevail, 


part reluctant from the pleaſing tale. 69 


But heav'n that knows what all terreſtrials need, 
Repoſe to night, and toil to day decreed : 
Grateful viciilirude! Yet me withdrawn, 
Wakeful to weep and watch the tardy dawn 


Eftablith'd ufe enjoins; to rett and joy 69: 


Eitrang'c, ſince dear Ulyites faiPd to Troy! 

Meantime inſtructed is the menial tribe 

Your conch to failion as yourſelf prefcrive. 
Thus affable, her bow?r the queen aſcends ; 


The ſov'reign itep a beauteous train attends ; 700 


There imag'd to her foul Ulyſſes roſe; 
Dovn her pale check new-ftreaming forrow flows : 
"Fill foft oblivious ſhade Minerva [pread, 


And o'er ker eves anbfofial ſlumber thed. 
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I bile Ulyſſes lies in the veſtibule of the palace, he is wit- 


neſs to the diſorders of the women. Minerva comfort. 
him and caft; him aſleep. At his awaking he deſires a 
favourable fign from Jupiter, awhich is granted The 
fealt of Apally is celebrated by the pesple, and the ſuitors 
banquet in the palace. Telemachus exerts his authority 
amongſt them, at nd which, Ulyſſes is in- 


ſulted by Cteſiphus, and the reſt continue in their exceſſes. 
Strange prodigies, are ſeen by Thenclyments the augur, 
who explains them to the defirudion of the woers. 


N ample hide PEW. Ulyſſes (pread, 
And form'd of fleccy ſkins his humble bed: 
(The remnants of the ſpoil the ſuitor- crowd 
In feſtival devour'd, and victims vow'd. E 
Then o'er the chief, Eurynome the cha“ 


5 
With dutcous care a downy carpet calt : | 
With dire revenge his thoughttul boſom glows, 
And rununating wrath, he ſcorns repoſe. 
As thus pavilion'd in the porch he lay, 
Scenes of lewd loves his wakeful eyes [uryey, 10 


Whilſt to nocturnal joys impure, repair 
With wanton glec, the proſtituted fair. 


v. 12. With wanton glee, the proſiituted fair.) Euſtathius expa- 
tiates upon the conduct of theſe female lervants of Penelope. Si- 
lence and a decent reſerve (remarks that author) is the ornament 
ot the fair ſex; levity and laughter betray them into an unguarded 
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His heart with rage this new diſhonour ſtung, 


Wav'ring his thoughts in dubious balance hung 


behaviour, and make them ſuſeeptible of wanton impreſſion 
Phe Athenians, as Paulanias informs ut, had a temple ſacred to ly; 
and Venus the whiſperer, Venus was called the whiſperer («Lify- 
£95) becauſe they who there offered up their prayers, applied the 
mouths to the ear of the Ratuc of that goddels, and whitpered thei: 
petitions; an intimation, that women ought to govern their tongue, 
and not let it tranſgreſs either by lou: neſs or loquacity, But ol 
no ways effects the ladies of Great- Britain; they ſpeak fo well 
they ſhould never be filent. 

WAY ies, Homer tells us, is almoſt provoked to kill theſe female. 
With his own hands: this has been imagined a thought unworthy, 
an hero. Ihe OD N ction has been made againſt Aneas in Vir- 


gi! (Æneid, lib. ii. v. 567.) 


Thus, ab eit in my way, without a guide, 
The graceleſs Helen in the porch I *tpy'd 
Of Veſta's temple: there ſhe lurk'd alone, 3 

MuA'd ſhe fat, and what ſhe could, unknown; 

'Trembling with rage, the ſtrumpet I regard, 

Reſolv'd to give her guilt the due reward. 
nis whole paſſage is ſaid to have been expunged from Virgul b. 
Jucca ar 1. ariue; for as Virgil there expreſſes it, 


"I's true a ſoldier can ſmall honour gain, 
And boaſt no conqueli from a woman flain. Dryden. 


But the objection 1s probably ma wy with too great ſeverity, bot! 
againit Homer and Virgil: it is no diſgrace to the belt or bi 1 
man, to be tubject to ſuch . 1s as betray him into no _unwerth, 
ations: a hero is not ſuppoſed to he inſenſible ; he tina 
kiraleif as ſuch, if he reftrains them within the bounds of abn. 
Both /cacas and Viyties are fired with a juſt indignation ; «nd 
this is agreeable to human nature; but both of Fac Procee! {: 
no vutraveous action, and this ſtews that their paſſions are ge. 
verned by ſuperiour reaſon. However this refentment of Ulyi!: 
is leſs liable to objetion than that of Aneas ; Ulyſſes ſubdues 1: 
indignation by the reflection of his own OS but Virgil intis- 
duces a maclune to compoſe the ſpirit of MAneas: 


all ſhining heav'nly bright, 
My mother ſtocd | eveal'd before my fight, 
She held my hand, the deſtin'd blow to break, &c. 


It may be further added that the caſe is very different Mee: 
Areas and Ulyſſes. The per: ſons whom Ulyſſes intends to punil 
are his ſubjects and ſervants, and luch a puniſhment would de n 10 
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Or, inſtant ſhould he quench the guilty flame 15 
With their own blood, and intercept the thame ; | 
Or to their luſt indulge a laſt embrace, 

And let the peers conſummate the diſgrace ; 

Round his ſwoll'n heart the murm'rous fury rolls; 

As o'er her young the motber-maſtiff growls, 20 
And bays the ſtranger-groom : fo wrath compreſt 
Recoiling, mutter'd thunder in his breaſt. 

Poor ſuff'ring heart! he cry'd, ſupport the pain 

Of wounded honour, and thy rage reſtrain. 


more than an act of juſtice as he is their maſter and king; and 
we find in the ſequel of the Odyſſey that he actually inflicts it, 
It ſhould therefore be thought an inſtance of Homer's judgment, 
in painting the diſorders of theſe ſervants in ſuch ftirong colours, 
that we may acknowledge the juliice, when he afterw ards. brings 
them to puniſhment. | 

v. 20. As ver her young the mother -maſliff growls, &c.] This in 
the original is a very bold expreſſion, but Homer, to ſolten it, 1n- 
liances a compariſon which reconciles us to it, Ennius has lite- 
rally tranflated it, as Spondanus obſerves : 


animuſque in pectore latrat,” 


That is, word for word, 


; * e 7 * 7 Gl] 
— Kad in d 91 wp UNAKE1. 


The ſimilitude itſelf is very expreſſive; as the maſtiff barks to 
guard her young, fo labour: the foul 5 Ulyfles in defence of his 
ſon and wife, Penelope and Telemachus. Dacier was afraid that 
the compariſon could not be rendered with any beauty in the 
French tongue, and therefore has ſubſtituted another in the room 
of it,“ Son cœur e rugiſſoit au dedans de luy, comme un lion rugit 
autaur d'une bergerie, ou 1] ne ſ-auroit entrer.” zut however 
more noble the lion may be than the maſtiff, it is evident that, 
ſhe utterly deviates from the alluſion: the waſtift rages in defence 
of her young, Ulyfles of his fon Pelemachus; but how is this re- 
preſented by a lion _ roaring round a fold, w bich he is not to defend, 
but deitroy? We bare therefore choſen to follow Homer 1n the 

more humble but more expreflive. ſimilitude; and what will en- 
el reconcile us to it, is the great honour which was paid to 
dogs by the antients : they vere kept as a piece of ſtate by princes 
or herocs, and therefore a compariſon drawn fiom them was held 
to be as noble as if it had been drawn from a lion. 


v. 23. Poor ſuff ring heart! te cry'd, ſupport the 29 
Of ærgunded fencur, and thy rage reſirain.] 


| 
' 


SG 


body, 
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Not fiercer woes thy fortitude cou'd foil, 25 

When the brave partners of thy ten years toil 

Dire Polypheme devour'd: I then was freed 

By paticnt prudence, from the death decreed. 
Thus anchor'd fate on reaſon's peaceful coaſt, 

Tempeſts of wrath his ſoul no longer toſt; 

Reſtleſs his body rolls, to rage reſign'd: 

As one who long with pale-ey d famine pin d, 


Theſe two verſes are quoted by Plato in his Phædo, where he treat; 
of the ſoul's immortality: he makes uſe of them to prove tha; 
Homer underſtood the ſoul to be uncompounded and diſtinct from 
the body. If the ſoul, argues that author, were a compounded 
* ſubſtance, if it were harmony, (as ſome philoſophically aflert) 
ſhe would never act diicerdantly from the parts which compoſe 
it; but we ſee the contrary, we ſee the foul guide and govern 
the parts of which ſhe herſelf is pretended to be compoled ; ſhe 
reſiſte, threatens and reſtrains our paſſions, our fears, avarice 
and anger: in ſhort, the foul ſpeaks to the body as to a ſub - 
ſtance of a nature entirely different from its own. Homer 
therefore evidently underſtood that the ſoul ought to 2overn and 
direck the paſſions, and that it is of a nature more divine than 
harmony. 

This is undoubtedly very juſt reaſoning; and there is an ex- 
preſſion, obſerves Dacier, that bears the fame import in the holy 
{ſcriptures : © The heart of David ſmote bim when he numbered 
the people.“ There is this difference; in Homer by © heart” 
is underſtood the Corporeal ſubſtance, in the ſcriptures the ſpirituz! ; 
but both make a manifeſt diſtinction between the ſoul and the 


«c 


cc 
cc 
«c 
cc 


v. 32. As one who long, &c.] No paſſage in the whole Ody le; 
has fallen under more ridicule than this compariſon z Monſicur 
Perrault is particularly ſevere upon it: Homer (lays that critic) 
compares Ulyſſes turning in his bed to a black-pudding broiling on 
a gridiron z whereas the truth is, he compares that hero turning 
and toſſing in his bed, burning with impatience to ſatisfy himſcit 
with the blood of the ſuitors, to a man in ſharp bunger preparing 
the entrails of a victim over a great fire; and the agitation repre- 
ſents the agitation of Ulyſſes, Homer compares not the thing. 
but the perſons. 

Boileau, in his notes upon Longinus, anſwers this objection. 
It is notorious that the belly of ſome animals was one of the met 
delicious diſhes amongſt the antients : that the © ſurnen” or fow 
belly was boaſted of for its excellence by the Romans, and for- 
bidden by a ſumptuary law as too voluptuous. Beſides the Greek 
word uſed to expreſs « black-pudding was not invented in the day“ 
of Homer, Ogilby indeed thus renders it: 
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The ſav'ry cates on glowing embers caſt 

Inceſſant turns, impatient for repaſt; 

Ulyſſes fo, from fide to fide devolv'd, 35 

In ſelf- debate the ſuitors doom reſoly'd. 

When in the form of mortal nymph array'd, 

From heav'n deſcends the Jove-born martial maid ; 

And hov'ring o'er his head in view confeſs'd, 

The goddeſs thus her fay'rite care addreſs'd. 40 
Oh thou, of mortals moſt inur'd to woes! 

Why roll thoſe eyes unfriended of repoſe ? 

Beneath thy palace roof forget thy care ; 

Bleſt in thy queen! bleſt in thy blooming heit! 


Whom, to the gods when ſuppliant fathers bow, 45 
They name the ſtandard of their deareſt vow. 


As one a pudding broiling on the coals. 


But you will aſk, Is not the alluſion mean at beſt, and does it not 
convey 2 low image? Monſieur Dacier anſwers in the negative, in 
his notes upon Ariſtotle's Poetics. The compariſon is borrowed 

from ſacrifices which yielded blood and fat, and was therefore ſo 
far from being deſpicable, that it was looked upon with veneration 
by antiquity. Lib. 1. of the Iliad. | 


On theſe, in double cawls involv'd with art, 
The choiceſt morſels lay from every part. 


The © cawls” and the“ choiceſt mortels' were the fat of the 
victim, ſelected as the beſt part of it, to be offered to the gods, 
We may find that the thought was ne in the oricntal language, 
for the author of Ecclefiaſticus makes uſe of it, xlvii. 2. As js 
* the fat taken from the peace-offering, ſo was David choſen out 
« of the children of Iſrael.“ Ard the ſame alluſion wiich was 
uſed to repreſent the worth and excellence of David, could be no 
degradation to Ulyſſes. | | 

But what is underſtood by the“ belly ot the beaſt, full of fat 
and blood?“ Boileau is of opinion that thoſe words denote the 
fat and the blood which are in thoſe parts of an animal naturally: 


but he is in an errour, as appears evidently from theſe lines, lib, 
xvii. of the Odyſley. | 


cc 
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* Implentes ſanguine & pinguedine, in cena deponamus;“ a de- 


monſtration that Homer intends not the natural fat and blood of 
the animal. | | 
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Juſt is thy kind reproach, (the chief rejoin'd) 
Deeds full of fate diſtract my various mind, 


In contemplation wrapp'd. This hoſtile crew 


What ſingle arm hath proweſs to ſubdue ? 80 
Or if by ſove's, and thy auxiliar aid, 
They're doom'd to bleed; O ſay, celeſtial maid : 
Where ſhall Ulyſſes ſhun, or how ſuſtain, 
Nations embattled to revenge the flain ? 

Oh impotence of faith ! Minerva cries, v2 
If man on frail unknowing man relies, 
Doubt you the gods? Lo Pallas ſelf deſcends, 
Inſpires thy counſels, and thy toils attends. 
In me affianc'd, fortity thy breaſt, 
Tho' myriads leagu'd thy rightful claim conteſt; 6: 
My fure divinity ſhall bear the ſhield, 
And edge thy {word to reap the glorious field. 


V. 56. If man in 2 ail unknow: N man relies, 
Doubt y 4 the gods S — : 


There is excellent, realoning in this, if a friend whom we knuy 
to be wiſe and powerful, adviſes us, we are ready to follow |: 
inſtructions; the Divine Being gives us his counſel, and we 1c 
fale it. Monſieur Dacter obſerves that Epictetus had this pallar: 
in his view, and beautified his morality with it. “ The protcc- 
tion of a prince or potentiate (lays that el gives us full 
tranquillity, and baniſhes from us all uncaly apprehenſion. We 
have an all- powerful Being for our protector, and for our fe 
ther; and yet the knowledge of it is not ſufficient to drive 
away our fears, inquietudcs, and diſcontents.“ 

What Homer further puts into the mouth of the goddeſs of wih 
dom is conſonant to ſacred verity, and agrees with the language of 
the ſcriptur2 ; Plalm xxvii. 3. © Though an holt of men wert 
« laid againſt me, yet ſhall not my heart be afraid.” 

The poet almoſt in every book mentions the deſtruction of the 
ſuitors by the ſingle hand of Ulyfles, to reconcile us to it by de- 
grees, that we may not be ſhocked at the great cataitrophe of the 
poem as incredible: it is particularly judicious to inſiſt upon it in 


«c 


40 


tais place in a manner ſo ſolemn, to prepare us tor the approach- 


ing event. If the deſtruction cf the ſuitors ſhould appear hu- 
manly improbable by being aſcribed ſolely to Ulyſſes, it is at Jeaſt 
reconcileable to divine probability, and becomes credible through 
the intervention of a goddeſs. 
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Now, pay the debt to craving nature due, 
Her faded pow'rs with balmy reft renew. 
She ceas'd: ambrofial ſlumbers ſeal his eyes; 65 
His care diſſolves in viſionary joys : 
The goddeſs pleas'd, regains her natal ſkies. 
Not fo the queen; the downy bands of fleep 
By grief relax d, ſhe wak'd again to weep : | 
A gloomy pauſe enſu'd of dumb deſpair ; 70 
Then thus her fate invok'd, with fervent pray'r. 
Diana! ſpeed thy deathful ebon-dart, 
And cure the pangs of this convulſive heart. 
Snatch me, ye whirlwinds! far from human race, 


Toft thro' the void illimitable ſpace : Wy” 


Or if diſmounted from the rapid cloud, 

Me with his whelming wave let ocean ſhroud! 

So, Pandarus, thy hopes, three orphan-fair 

Were doom'd to wander thro' the devious air; 

Thyſelf untimely and thy conſort dy'd, BO 
But four celeſtials both your cares ſupply'd. 


v. 72. Diana ! ſpeed thy deathful ebon-dart, &c.] I doubt not but 
the reader will be pleaſed with the beauty of this ſoliloquy. There 
is an aſſemblage of tender images and moving complaints, and yet 
they are ſuch as betray no meanneſs of ſpirit: the lamentation of 
Penelope is the lamentation of a queen and heroine z ſhe mourns, 
but it is with dignity. The poet makes a good uſe of her ſorrows, 
and they excellently ſuſtain her character of perſevering to elude 


the addreſſes of the ſuitors, when ſhe wiſhes even to die rather 


than to yield to them. 

But I confeſs the inſerting ſo many particularities of the daugh- 
ters of Pandarus, &c. greatly leſſens the pathetic of this ſpeech. 

v. 74. Snatch me, ye wwhirtwinds ! &c.) The antients 
cier} were perſuaded that ſome perſons were carried away by ſtorms 
and whirlwinds. I would rather imagine ſuch expreſſions to be 
entirely figurative and poetical; it is probable that what gave oc- 
caſion to theſe fictions might be no more than the ſudden deaths 
of lome perſons, and their diſappearance was aſcribed, in the 
language of poetry, to ſtorms and whirlwinds. The arientals 
dclighted in ſuch bold figures. Job xxvil. 21. © The ealt wind 
- Carrieth him away, and as a ſtorm hurleth him out of his 
place.“ And Ifaiah xli. 16. The wind ſhall carry them 
Away, and the whirlwind ſhall ſcatter them,” 


Can 
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Venus in tender delicacy rears 

With honey, milk, and wine, their infant years: 
Imperial Juno to their youth aſſign'd | 

A form majeſtic, and ſagacious mind : 85 


With ſhapely growth Diana grac'd the bloom; 

And Pallas taught the texture of the loom, 

But whilſt to learn their lots in nuptial love, 

Bright Cytherea fought the bow'r of Jove ; 

(The goa ſupreme, to whoſe eternal eye go 
The regiſters of fate expanded lie) 


Wing'd harpies ſnatch'd th' unguarded charge away, 
And to the Furics bore a grateful prey. 


v. 82. Venus in tender delicacy rears 
With honey, mill, and wine, their infant years. 


Monſieur Dacier obſerves upon this paſſage; Venus is ſaid to feed 
theſe infants with wine, milk, and honey ; that 1s, ſhe nurſed 
them in their infancy, with plenty and abundance. For this i 
the import of the expreſſion: a land flowing with milk and honey 
means a land of the greateſt fertility, as is evident from the writ- 
ings of Moſes. So the prophet. © Butter and honey ſhall he 
« eat, till he knows how to refule the evil and chuſe the good; 
that is, till the age of diſcretion, 


v. 84. Imperial Juno io their youth afſien'd 
A form majeſtic, and ſagacious mind.] 


It may ſeem that Homer aſcribes improper gifts to this goddeſe; 
wiſdom is the portion of Minerva, beauty of Venus, why then 
are they here aſcribed to Juno? Spondanus calls this an infolvable 
difficulty. Dacier explains it by ſaying, that the beauty of prin- 
ceſſes is different from that of perſons of an inferiour ſtation, their 
beauty conſiſts in a majeſty that is every way great and noble, and 
{trikes with awe, very different from the little afteCtations and 
formal ſoftneſſes of inferiour beauty; the former kind is the gift 
of Venus to the lower part of the fair ſex, the latter is beſtowed 
on princeſſes and queens, by Juno the regent of the ſkies. 

v. 92. Wing'd harpies ſnatch'd th' unguarded charge amvay.] It 1: 
not evident what is meant by thele princeſſes being carried away 
by the harpies : Euſtathius thinks that they wandered from their 
own country, and fell into the power of cruel governeſſes, whole 


ſeverities the poet aſcribes to the EpIPI'U3s, or Furies. Dacier ima- 
gines, that theſe two princeſſes having ſeen the unhappy fate ol 
their fiſter Atdon (who was married to Zethus, and flew her own 
ſon) feared a like calamity, and dreading marriage, retired to 
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ge ſuch my lot! Or thou Diana ſpeed 


Thy ſhaft, and ſend me joyful to the dead: 95 
To ſeek my lord among the warriout- train, 

Ere ſecond vows my bridal faith profane. 

When woes the waking ſenſe alone aſſail; 

Whilſt night extends her ſoft oblivious veil, 

Of other wretches care the torture ends : 100 
No truce the warfare of my heart ſuſpends! 

The night renews the day-diſtraQting theme, 

And airy terrours fable ev'ry dream. 

The laſt alone a kind illuſion wrought, 


And to my bed my lov'd Ulyſſes brought, 103 


in manly bloom, and each majeſtic grace, 
As when for Troy he leſt my fond embrace ; 
Such raptures in my beating boſom riſe, 
deem it ſure a viſion of the ſkies. 
Thus, whilt Aurora mounts her purple throne, 
In audible laments ſhe breathes her moan ; 111 


ſome diſtant ſolitude, where never being heard of, it gave room 


for the fiction, It muſt be allowed that the thought excellently 


agrees with the wiſhes of Penelope: theſe princeſſes were taken 
away at the point of their marriage; Penelope believes herſelf to 
be in the ſame condition, and wiſhes to be loſt rather than ſubmit 
to ſecond nuptials. This ſpeech has a further effect; we find Pe- 
nelope reduced to the utmoſt exigency, ſhe has no further ſuhter- 
fuge; the poet therefore judiciouſly paints this exigency in the 
ſtrongeſt colours, to ſhew the neceſſity of unravelling the intrigue 
of the poem in the concluſion of the Odviley. 

v. 107. As when for Troy he left my fond embrace.) This little 


circumſtance is not without a good effect: it ſhews that the whole 


oul of Penelope was poſſeſſed with the image of Ulyſſes. Homer 
adds, “ ſuch as he was when he failed to Troy * which is in- 


ſerted to take off our wonder that ſhe ſhould not diſcover him; 


this Ulyſſes in diſguiſe is not like the Ulyſſes ſhe formerly knew, 
2nd now delineates in her imagination. Euſtathius. 

v. 110. Thus, whilſt Aurora mounts her purple throne.) This is 
the morning of the fortieth day; for part of the eighteenth book, 
and the whole nineteenth, and ſo far of the twentieth book, con- 
tain no more time than the evening of the thirty-ninth day. 
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The ſounds affault Ulyſſes' wakeful ear; 
Mil-judging of the cauſe, a ſudcen fear 

Of his arrival known, the chief alarms ; 

He thinks the queen is ruſhing to his arms. [1 
Up-ſprirging from his couch, with active haſte 

The fleece and carpet in the dome he plac'd ; 

(The hide, without, imbib'd the morning air) 

And thus the gods invok'd, with ardent pray. 

Tove, and ethereal thrones ! with heav'n to friend 
If the long ſeries of my woes ſhall end; 12 
Of human race now riſing from repole, 

Let one a bliſsful omen hee diſcloſe: 


v. 113. = — a ſudden fear 

Of his arrival known, the chief alarms.] 

I was at a loſs for an explication of this line, till I found it in 
Euſtathius, for why ſhould Ulyſſes imagine that Penelope knen 
him to be Ulyſſes, after a ſpeech that expreſſed ſo much concern 


for his abſence? Ulyſſes having only heard the voice, not diltin- 
guiſhed the words of her lamentation, miſtakes the tears of Pe- 


Euryclea or Telemachus; that they have told her the truth to give 
her comfort; and fears leſt in the tranſport of her joy ſhe ſhould 
act ſomething that would betray him to the ſuitors, and prevent 
his deſigns: he therefore immediately withdraws, and makes 4 
prayer to heaven for a ſign to re-aſſure his hopes, that he may 
proceed with confidence to their deſtruction. 


nelope for tears of joy; he ſuſpects that the diſcovery is made by 


v. 120. Jove, and ethereal thrones ————— 


123. a blisful omen - ] 


The conſtruction in the Greek is ungrammatical, for after 220 
ce in the ſingular, the poet immediately adds £4 {4 29200025 
in the plural number; 72 AorT2 I a1ovih are implied ſays Ey- 
ſtathius, ſo that Ji is underſtood, which rectifies the conſtruction. 
The reader will fully underſtand the import of this prayer, from 
the nature of omens, and the notions of them amonglt the %an- 
tients: If, ſays Ulyſſes, my prayer is heard, let there be a 
voice from within the palace to certify me of it;“ and imme— 
diately a voice is heard, . O Jupiter, may this day be the laſt to 
& the luitors!” Such ſpeeches as fell accidentally ſrom any per- 
ſon were held ominous, and one of the antient ways of divination ; 
Ulyſſes underſtands it as ſuch, and accepts the omen, It was 1. 
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And to confirm my faith, propitious Jove i 

Vouchſafe the ſanction of a ſign above. 125 
Whilſt lowly thus the chief adoring bows, 

The pitying god his guardian aid avows. 

Loud from a ſapphire ſky his thunder ſounds : 

With ſpringing hope the hero's heart rebounds, 

Soon, with conſummate joy to crown his pray'r, 130 

An omen'd voice invades his raviſh'd ear. 


uſe among the Romans, as appears from Tully of divination» 
when P. Amilius was going to war with Perſeus king of the 
Macedonians, he found his little daughter in tears: “ O father, 
« ſays ſhe, Perſeus is dead!” meaning her little dog named Per— 
jeus; Amilius immediately replied, © O daughter, I embrace 
« the omen,“ applying it to Perſeus king of the Macedonians ; 
who was afterwards conquered by him, and died a captive in 
Rome. The ſame practice was uſed by the Hebrews, it was 
called Bath Kol; this is an inſtance of it: two rabbies deſiring 
to ſee Samuel a Babyloniſh doctor, “ Jet us follow, faid they, the 


hearing of Bath Kol,” travelling therefore near a {chool, they 


heard a boy reading theſe words out of 1 Sam. xx«v, 1, * And Sa- 
* muel died.“ They obſerved it, and found that their friend 
was dead. The Sortes Virgilianz atterwards were much of this 
kind. 

v. 128, Loud from a ſapphire ſty ] It was this circum— 
ſtance, of thunder buriting from a * ſerene iky, that made it 
ominous: it was noted as ſuch amongſt the Romans in the books 
af the augurs; and Horace brings it as a proof againſt the opi- 
aions of Epicurus, 


* Dieſpiter 

Izni corru'co nubila divid lene, 
Plerumque per purum tonant es 
Egit equos, volucremquè currum.“' 


Virgil likewiſe ſpeaks of thunder as ominous: when Anchiſes 
!aw the lambent flame round the head of lulus, he prays to Jupi- 
ter, and immediately it thunders. 


* Vix ea fatus erat ſenior, ſybitoque fragore 
* Intonuit.”” 


The Stoics drew an argument "IO thunder from a ſerene air, 
againſt the doctrines of Epicurus, who taught that the gods had 
no regard of human affairs; for they concluded ſuch thunder to 
be przter-natural, and an argument of a divine providence, 
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Beneath a pile that clofe the dome adjoin'd, 
Twelve female ſlaves the gift of Ceres grind; 
Taſk'd for the royal board to bolt the bran 


From the pure flour (the growth and ſtrength of man) Þ 
Diſcharging to the day the labour due, 1361 


Now early to repoſe the reſt withdrew; 

One maid, unequal to the taſk aſſign'd, 

Still turn'd the toilſome mill with anxious mind; 

And thus in bitterneſs of ſoul divin'd. 140 
Father of gods and men ; whoſe thunders roll 

O'er the cerulean vault, and thake the pole; 

Whoe'er from heav'n has gain'd this rare oſtent, 

(Of granted vows a certain ſignal ſent) 

In this bleſt moment of accepted pray'r 14; 

Piteous, regard a wretch conſum'd with care ! 

Inſtant, O Jove ! confound the ſuitor-train, 

For whom o'er-toil'd I grind the golden grain: 

Far from this dome the lewd devourers caſt, 

And be this feſtival decreed their laſt! 150 

Big with their doom denounc'd in carth and ſky, 

Ulyſſes' heart dilates with ſecret joy. 

Meantime the menial train with unctuous wood 

Heap'd high the genial hearth, Vulcanian food : 

When, early dreſs'd, advanc'd the royal heir; 

With manly graſp he wav'd a martial ſpear, 

A radiant ſabre grac'd his purple zone, 

And on his foot the golden ſandal ſhone. 


153 


v. 133. Twelve female flaves the gift of Ceres grind.) This little 
particularity ſhews us the great profuſion of the ſuitors, who em. 
ployed twelve mills to find them bread. There is a particular 


energy in the word £Tfpwoy o; it denotes the great labour and s/- 
ſiduity of theſe people in preparing the bread, and conſequent! 
the great waſte of the ſuitors. It likewiſe preſerves a piece of an- 
tiquity, that kings formerly had mills in their palaces to provide 
for their families, and that theſe mills were attended by women; 
I ſuppoſe becauſe preparing bread was an houſhold care, and thets 
fore fell to the lot of female ſervants. 
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His ſteps impetuous to the portal preſs'd; 
And Euryclea thus he there addrets'd. 150 
Say thou, to whom my youth its nurture owes, 
Was care for due refection, and repoſe, 
Beſtow'd the ſtranger guelt ? Or waits he griev'd, 
His age not honour'd, nor his wants reliey'd ? 
Promiſcuous grace on all the queen confers ; 165 
(In woes bewilder'd oft” the wiſeſt errs.) 
The wordy vagrant to the dole aſpires, 
And modeſt worth with noble ſcorn retires. 

She thus: O ceaſe that ever honour'd name 
To blemiſh now; it ill deſerves your blame: 
A bowl of gen'rous wine ſuffic'd the gueſt ; 
In vain the queen the night-refeCtion prelt : 
Nor would he court repoſe in downy ſtate, 
Unbleſs'd, abandon'd to the rage of fate | 
A hide beneath the portico was ſpread, 175 
And fleecy ſkins compos'd an humble bed: 
A downy carpet caſt with duteous care, 
Secur'd him from the keen nocturnal air. 

His cornel jav'lin pois'd, with regal port, 
To the ſage Greeks conven'd in 'Themis' court, 180 


170 


v. 165. Promiſcurus grace en all the queen confers.) This ſpeech 
of Telemachus may ſeem to be wanting in filial reſpect, as it ap- 
pears to condemn the conduct of his mother : but (remarks Eu- 
ſtathius) the contrary is to be gathered from it. His blame is 
really a commendation ; it ſhews that her affection was fo great 
tor Ulyſſes, that ſhe received every vagrant honourably, who de- 
ceived her with falſe news about him ; and that other perſons 
who brought no tidings of him, though men of great worth, were 
lets acceptable. | | 


v. 180. To the ſage Greeks conven'd in Themis court, 
Ferthiiſſuing from the dome the prince repair'd.] 


It was cuſtomary for kings and magiſtrates to go early every morn- 
ing into the public aſſemblies, to diſtribute juſtice, and take care 
of public aftaics ; but this aſſembly contributing nothing to the 
action of the Odyſſey, the poet paſſes it over ig a curſory manner, 
without any enlargement. Eultathius. 
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Forth-iſſuirg from the dome the prince repair'd : 
Two dogs of chace, a lion-hearted guard, 
Behind him ſourly ſtalk'd. Without delay 

The dame divides the labour of the day ; 

Thus urging to the toil the menial train. 18 
What marks of luxury the marble ſtain! 

Its wonted luſtre let the floor regain ; 

'The ſeats with purple clothe in order due ; 

And let th' abſte:five ſponge the board renew: 

Let ſome retreſn the vaſe's tullied mold; 196 
Some bid the zoblets boaſt their native gold: 

Some to the ſpring, with each a jar, repair, 

And coptous waters pure for bathing bear : 

Diſpatch ! for ſoon the ſuitors will aſſay 

The lunar feaſt-rites to the god of day. 195 


a 


v. 189. And let th* abſterſive ſponge the beard renew.) The table 
was not antiently covered with linen, but carefully cleanſed itt 
wet ſponges. Thus Arrian, a poy Tas T6&T%{ a5, (eye 7 
And Martial : 


« Hxc tibi forte datur tergendis ſpongia menſis.“ 


They made uſe of no napkins to wipe their hands, but the ſoft and 
fine part of the bread, which they called d Tay AXIAL, which 
afterwards they threw to the dogs; this cuſtom is mentione in 
the Odyſſey, lib. x. 


v1 3 | 50 
Qs d Gray apps avarle xUν Sairnley t 
/ > — * \ / "1 * 
Teri v, &, ae Te E pany paſo d. 


As from ſome feaſt a man returning late, 
His faithful dogs all meet him at the gate, 
Rejoicing round, ſome morſel to receive, 
Such as the good man ever wont to give. 


The morſel in the tranſlation, and the e] in the Greek, 


/ 


mean theſe pieces of bread, or 4m pay arial, with which the 


antients wiped their hands after eating, and then threw to the dogs. 


v 198. The lunar feaft-rites to the god of day.] This was the lat 
day of one month, and the firſt of the following: the Gree 
months were lunar, the firſt day of every month was a day of great 
ſolemnity, and it was conſecrated to Apollo, the author and tout 
tain of light, Ulyſſes had ſaid, lib. xiv. v. 186. 
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She faid ; with duteous haſte a bevy fair 
Of twenty virgins to the ſpring repair : 
With varied toils the reft adorn the dome. 
Magnificent, and blithe, the ſuitors come. | 
Some weild the ſounding ax ; the dodder'd oaks 200 
Divide, obedient to the forceful ſtrokes. 
Soon from the fount, with each a brimming urn, 
(Eumæus in their train) the maids return. 
Three porkers for the feaſt, all brawny-chin'd, 
He brought ; the choiceſt of the tuſky kind: 205 
In lodgments firſt ſecure his care he view'd, 
Then to the king this friendly ſpeech renew'd: 
Now fay ſincere, my gueſt! the ſuitor- train 
Still treat they worth with lordly dull diſdain; 
Or ſpeaks their deed a bounteous mind humane? 


Some pitying god (Ulyſſes fad reply'd) 211 
With vollied vengeance blaſt their tow'ring pride! 


No conſcious bluſh, no ſenſe of right reſtrains 


| The tides of luſt that ſwell their boiling veins ; 
| From vice to vice their appetites are toſt, 215 
All cheaply fated at another's colt! 


While thus the chief his woes indignant told, 


| Melanthius, maſter of the bearded fold, 

| The goodlieſt goats of all the royal herd 
| Spontaneous to the ſuitors feaſt preferr'd: 220 
| Two grooms aſſiſtant bore the victims bound; 

Wich quay'ring cries the vaulted roofs reſound: 


Ere the next moon increaſe, or this decay, 

His antient realms Ulyfles ſhall ſurvey ; 

In blood and duſt each proud oppreſſor mourn. 

Tov wiv pYivorſos wnvos, Ts ꝙ ,o. 
This, ſays Solon in Plutarch, means that Ulyſſes ſhall return on 


the laſt day of the month preciſely ; and here we find it verified. 
Uhſſes diſcovers himſelf upon this day, and kills the ſuitors: by 
| bis return, in the foregoing period, is meant his diſcovery ; for 
he was returned when he made that aſſertion to Eumæus. It is 


| therefore probable that the above recited verſe was rightly inter- 
Preted by Solon. 


Vol. III. | F 
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And to the chief auſtere, aloud began 
The wretch unfriendly to the race of man. 
Here, vagrant, till? offenſive to my lords! 225 
Blows have more energy than airy words; 
Theſe arguments Fll uſe: nor conſcious ſhame, | 
Nor threats, thy bold intruſion will reclaim. 
On this high feaſt the meaneſt vulgar boaſt 
A plenteous board! Hence! ſeek another hoſt! 235 
Rejoinder to the churl the king diſdain'd, 
But ſhook his head, and rifing wrath reſtrain'd. 
From Cephalenia crols the ſurgy main 
Philædus late arriv'd, a faithful ſwain. 
A ſteer upgrateful to the bull's embrace, 235 
And goats he brought, the pride of all their race; 
Imported in a ſhallop not his on: 
The dome re- echo'd to their mingled moan. 

Straight to the guardian of the briſtly kind | 
He thus began, benevolent of mind. 240 
What gnelt is he, of ſuch majeſtic air? 

His lineage and paternal clime declare: 
Dim thro' th' eclipſe of fate, the rays divine 
Of fov'reign ſtate with faded ſplendour ſhine. 
It monarchs by the gods are plung'd in woe, 248 
To what abyſs are we foredoom'd to go! 
Then affable he thus the chief addreſs'd, 
Whilſt with pathetic warmth his hand he preſs'd. 
v. 237. Imported in a ſoalliþ ] To underſtand this paſſace, 


it is neceſſary to remember that Melanthius and Philztius fed their 
Rocks and herds in Cephalenia, an adjacent iſland, under the do- 
minion of Ulyſſes; but living in different parts of it, ow are 
brought over 1n ſeparate vellels, by different FErTFIRERs Wopb; Ale 
as Homer expreſſes it. 

v. 245. If monarchs by the geds, &c.] This is the reaſoning of 
Philztius: kings are in a peculiar manner the care of the gods; 
and if the gods exempt not kings from calamities, how can "inſe 

xiour perſons (ſays Dacier) expect to be exempted, or complain in 
the day of adverſity ? But I perſuade myſelf the words have 4 
deeper ſenſe, and mean Ulyſſes; „ Well may vagrants ſuffer 
« when kings, ſuch as Ulyſſes, are not free from afflictions. “ 


— 
ft, 
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Stranger! may fate a milder aſpect ſhew, 

And ſpin thy future with a whiter clue! 2-0 

O Jove! for ever deat to human cries ; | 

The tyrant, not the father of the ſkies! 

Unpiteous ot the race thy will began ! 

The fool of fate thy manufacture, man, 

With penury, contempt, repulſe, and care, 255 

The galling load of life is doom'd to bear. 

Ulyſſes from his ſtate a wand'rer ſtill, 

Upbraids thy pow'r, thy wiſdom, or thy will: 

O monarch ever dear !—O man of woe !— 

Freſh flow my tears, and ſhall for ever flow! 260 


v. 231. O Twwve! for ever deaf le human cries ;, 
The tyrant, nit the father of the ſkies 5 


Theſe words are to be aſcribed to the exceſs of forrow which Phi- 
letius feels for the ſufferings of UlyiTes ; for they ceitai: aly trant- 
greſs the bounds of reaton. But if we conſider the ſtate of theo- 
logy in Homer's time, the ſentence will appear leſs oftenſtve ; 
„% How can Jupiter {lays Plulztias) who is cur father, theo 
© his children into ſuch an abyſs of miſery? Thou, oh Jove, hait 
„ made us, yet haſt no compatfion. when we ſuffer.” It is no 
eaſy matter to anſwer this argument from the heathen theology, 
and no wonder therefore jt it confounds the reaton of Philaetius; 
but we who have certaiu hopes of a future ſtate, can readily folve 
the difficulty: that ſtate wil be a time oi retribution; it. wiil 
amply recompenle the good man for. all his calamitics, or as Mil- 
ton expreſſes, 


Will juſtify the ways of God to men. 


lt may be obſerved in general, that this introdu: 8105 of Philetius 
and his ſpeech, fo warm in the cauſe of Ulyſſes, is inlerted hee 
with admirab! e judgment : the poet intends to make ule of his 
alliltance in the deſtruction of the ſuitors; he theretore brings him 
in giving Ulyſſas full afſurance of his fidelity; : ſo that when that 
hero reveals himſelf to him, he does not depart from his caution: 
character, being before certified of his honcſty. 

| will only add, that Philætius is not to be looked upon as a 
common ſervant, but as an officer of ſtate and dignity; and woat- 
ever has been Rid in thoſe annotations concerning ! nen mey 


be applied to Philztius ; he is here called 9p/7 2 1495 * d , a t- 
tle of honour, and Ulyiſes promiſes to marry him into bis own tus 
mily in the iequel of the Odyiley ; conſequentiy he is a pelivntge 
worthy to be an actor in epic poetry. 
v. 260. Freſ> ſleæv my tears, and foal | fer ever ſow !] Tie 14S 
F 3 
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Like thee, poor ſtranger gueſt, deny'd his home! 
Like thee, -in rags obſcene decreed to roam! 

Or haply periſh'd on ſome diſtant coaſt, 

In Stygian gloom he glides a penſive ghoſt ! 

O, grateful for the good his bounty gave, 265 
I'll grieve, till ſorrow fink me to the grave! 

His kind protecting hand my youth preferr'd, 

The regent of his Cephalenian herd: 

With vaſt increaſe beneath my care it ſpreads, 

A ſtately breed! and blackens far the meads. 276 
Conftrain'd, the choiceſt beeves I thence import, 

To cram theſe cormorants that crowd his court : 

Who in partition ſeek his realm to ſhare ; 

Nor human right, nor wrath divine revere. 

Since here reſolv'd oppreſſive theſe reſide, 275 
Contending doubts my anxious heart divide : 

Now to ſome foreign clime inclin'd to fly, 

And with the royal herd protection buy: 

Then happier thoughts return the nodding ſcale, 
Light mounts deſpair, alternate hopes prevail: 280 


in the original are 9 ws evonga, and they are very different! y ex- 
plained by Dacier and Euſtathius. IJ\oy, TvT ety ISpwgt,nſa- 
vl, I have ſweated and been in an agony at the thought of the 
ce ſevere diſpenſations of Jupiter ;"' this is the interpretatation of 


Euſtathius. Dacier takes id to be an adjecuve, and then it 
rauſt be connected with the preceding period. | 


3 » ll > # 3 o 
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6 Ut privatim, vel domeſtico admonitus ſum exemplo,“ for ſe 


we may render ibo, meaning Ulyſſes ;/ then the ſenſe will be this: 
% Jupiter, though thou haſt made us, thou haſt no compaſſion 
„ upon mankind, thou caſteſt us into evils and miſery ; as I have 
* learned by a private or domeſtic inſtance, namely in the perſon 
Jof Ulyſſes.” If my judgment were of any weight, I ſhould 
recommend this interpretation rather than that of Euſtathius, 
which ſeems to be a forced one, and I remember no inſtance of 
this nature in Homer; hut the preference is ſubmitted to the rea - 
der's deciſion. 
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In op'ning proſpects of ideal joy, 
My king returns; the proud uſurpers die. 

To whom the chief: in thy capacious mind 
Since daring zeal with cool debate is join'd; 
Attend a deed already ripe 1n fate : 235 
Atteſt, oh Jove ! the truth I now relate ! 

This ſacred truth atteſt each genial pow'r, 

Who bleſs the board, and guard this friendly bow't ! 
Before thou quit the dome (nor long delay) 

Thy with produc'd in act, with pleas'd ſurvey, 290 
Thy wond'ring eyes ſhall view : his rightſul reign 

By arms avow'd Ulyſſes ſhall regain, 

And to the ſhades devote the ſuitor-train. 

O Tove ſupreme, the raptur'd ſwain replies, 

With deeds conſummate ſoon the promis'd joys! 295 

Theſe aged nerves, with new-born vigour ſtrung, 
ln that bleſt cauſe ſhou'd emulate the young 
| Aﬀents Eumæus to the pray'r addreſt ; 

And equal ardours fire his loyal breaſt. | 

Meantime the ſuitors urge the prince's fate, 399 

And deathful arts employ the dire debate : 

When in his airy tour, the bird of Jove 

| Truſs'd with his finewy pounce a trembling dove; 
diniſter to their hope! This omen ey'd 

| Amphinomus, who thus preſaging cry'd. 305 

Ihe gods from force and fraud the prince defend; 

O peers! the ſanguinary ſcheme ſuſpend : 

| Your future thought let ſable fate employ ; 

And give the preſent hour to genial joy. 


v. 30g. Amphinomus, who thus preſaging cry'd.] It may be aſked 
way Amphinomus gives this interpretation to the prodigy ? and 
vy might not the eagle denote the ſuitors, and the pigeon Te- 

lemachus ? No doubt but ſuch an interpretation would have been 
ſpecious, but contrary to the rules of augury, The eagle is the 

Kng of birds, and muſt therefore of neceſſity denote the chief per- 
ſonage, and could only be applied to Ulyſſes, or Telemachus. 
Amphinomus thus interprets it, and the ſuitors acquieſce in thiz 

interpretation. F:2 Rs | 
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From council ſtraight th' affenting peerage ceas'd, 


And in the dome prepar'd the genial feaſt. 3111 


robe their veſts apart in order lay, 
1% ail with ſpeed ſuccinQ the victims ſlay : 
V\ h {teep and ſhaggy goats the porkers bled, 
Ard tne proud fteer was on the marble ſpread. 31; 
With fire prepar'd they deal the morſels round, 
Wine roſy-bright the brimming goblets crown'd, 
Py ſage Eumeus borne : the purple tide 
Vielauthius from an ample jar ſupply'd: 
High caniſters of bread Philztius plac'd ; 520 
And eager all devour the rich repaſt. 
Diſpos'd apart, Ulyfles ſhares the treat! 
A trivet-tavic, and ignobler ſeat, 
v. 311. Aud in the dome prepar'd the genial feaſt.] The antient, 
ſays Eaſtathius, obſerve that this is the only place where the ſuitors 
offer any ſacrifice throughout the whole Odyſſey, and that there 


15 no inſtance at all, that they make any prayer to the god 
But is it evident from this, place, that this is a ſacrifice ? It i 


true the ſacrificial term of 15 — is me intioned; but 3 that 


i; LE 


_ eee derbe tha ech af all animals 7 ket "Thu 
Athenzus, T 69240, 7 i T@y v*oſ;ay lepsloy, which muſt be ren- 
dercd, , he fleſh of young animals. Thus hb. vii. eb rer 
TA, pu i we $4911490 15 2PE14,% the fleſh of animals that are killed by 


" night ſooneſt putrifies “and Galen vſes ( % 1 oh, and 15 be for 


an animal indifcriminately. The reaſon is, becauſe originally 1 
animal was ever flain but fome part of it was offered to the god, 


and in this ſenſe every Ceo Was 1 02 icy. If we conſult the conte 
in Homer, it mult be allowed that there is no other word bu! 


44.95 vo that diſtinguiſhes this from a common repaſt, through ti: 
whole deſcription; ; and if that word will bear a remote ſignifict 


tion, as deb does, I ſhould conclude, that this 1s no facrihce 


Nay, it it ſhould be found that 12 PEu9Y implies of neceſſity a rel! 
ſious act, vet it will not prove that this is more than a cuſtom! 
meal, fince the antients at all entertainments made libation- d 
the gods What may ſeem to ſtrengthen this conjecture is ti 


the poct immediately adds, that the Greeks, Aueh ſacrificed |! 
the grove of Apollo; without mentioning that the ſuitors parto0 
in the ſacriſice : nay they ſcem to be feaſting in the palace, . bil 
the Greeks 275 offering in the grove. 

rn 4 trivei table {e, and ignobler ſeat.) This circumſtance! 
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[be prince appoints ; but to his ſire allizns 

The taſteful inwards, and nectareous wines. 32 
Partake, my gueſt, he cry'd, without control 
The ſocial feaſt, and drain the cheering bowl : 
Dread not the railer's laugh, nor ruffian's rage 
No vulgar roof protects thy honour'd age; 

This dome a refuge to thy wrongs ſhall be, 330 
From my great ſire too foon devolv'd to me! 


Your violence and ſcorn, ye fuitors ccaſe, 


Left arms avenge the violated peace. 

Aw'd by the prince, ſo haughty, brave, and young, 
Rage gnaw'd the lip, amazement chain'd the tongue. 
Be patient, peers ! at length Antinous crics ; 336 
The threats of vain imperious youth deſpiſe: 
Wou'd Jove permit the meditated blow, 

That ſtream of eloquence ſhou'd ceaſe to flow. 
Without reply vouchſaf'd, Antinous ceas'd : 340 
Meanwhile the pomp of feſtival increas'd: 

By heralds rank'd, in marſhall'd order move 


The city-tribes, to pleas'd Apollo's grove : 


Beneath the verdure of which awful fhade, 

The lunar hecatomb they grateful laid; 345 
Partook the ſacred feaſt, and ritual honours paid. 
But the rich banquet in the dome prepar'd, 

(An humble fide-board ſet) Ulyſſes fhar'd. 
Obſervant of the prince's high beheſt, 


His menial train attend the ſtranger-gueſt: 350 
Whom Pallas with unpard'ning fury fir'd, 

By lordly pride and keen reproach inſpit'd. 

A Samian peer, more ſtudious than the reſt 

Of vice, who teem'd with many a dead-born jeſt ; 

And urg'd, for title to a conſort queen, 355 


Unnumber'd acres arable and green; 


not inſerted unneceſſarily z the table is ſuitable to the difgulſe of 
Ulyſſes, and it might have created a jetlouiy a the !itors i Les 
jemachus had uſed him with greater dillinction, 
F 4 
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(Cteſippus nam'd) this lord Ulyſſes ey'd, 
And thus burſt out th' impoſthumate with pride. 
The ſentence I propoſe, ye peers, attend: 
Since due regard muſt wait the prince's friend, 360 
Let each a token of eſteem beſtow : 
This gift acquits the dear reſpect I owe ; 
With which he nobly may diſcharge his ſeat, 
And pay the menials for the maſter's treat. 
He faid ; and of the ſteer before him plac'd, 36; 
That ſinewy fragment at Ulyſſes caſt, 
Where to the paſtern-bone, by nerves combin'd, 
The well-horn'd foot indiſſolubly join'd ; 
Which whrzzing high, the wall unſeemly ſign'd. 
The chief indignant grins a ghaſtly ſmile; 370 
Revenge and ſcorn within his boſom boil : 


v. 370. 
Greek is remarkable: 


pid nos n Jvpea 
Exod civtoy (or Saporiov.) 


Some tell us that there is an herb frequent 1n the iſland of Sar- 
dinia, which by taſting diſtorts the muſcles, that a man ſeems to 
laugh while he 1s under a painful agony ; and from thence the 
* Sardinian laugh” became a proverb, to ſignify a laugh which 
concealed an inward pain. Others refer the expreflion to an an- 
tient cuſtom of the Sardinians (a colony of the Lacedzmonians ;) it 
is pretended that upon a certain feſtival every year, they not only 
ſlew all their prifoners of war, but allo all the old men that were 

above ſeventy, and obliged thoſe miſerable wretches to laugh 
_ while they underwent the ſeverity of torment. Either of thele 
reaſons fully explains the meaning of the Zapd'\ovzos Ns, and 
ſhews it to denote an exteriour laugh, and an inward pain. I am 
inclined to prefer the former interpretation, not only as it appears 
molt natural, but becauſe Virgil ſeems to underſtand it in that 
lenſe, for he alludes to the above-mentioned quality of the Sar- 
dinian herbs, eclogue vii. v. 41. 


Immo ego Sardois videor tibi amarior herbis.“ 


— deſorm'd like him who chaws 
Sardinian herbage to contract his jaws. 


The reader may obſerve that Cteſippus breaks out into buffoonty, 
and the ſuitors frequently are guilty of it in other parts of the 


— grins a ghaſtly ſmile.] The expreſſion in 
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When thus the prince with pious rage inflam'd : 
Had not th' inglorious wound thy malice aim'd 
Fall'n guiltleſs of the mark, my certain ſpear 
Had made thee buy the brutal triumph dear : 375 
Nor ſhou'd thy fire, a queen his daughter boaſt ; 
The ſuitor, now, had vaniſh'd in a ghoſt: 
No more, ye lew'd compeers, with lawleſs pow'r 
Invade my dome, my herds and flocks devour : 
For genuine worth, of age mature to know, 380 
My grape ſhall redden, and my harveſt grow. 
Or if each other's wrongs ye ſtill ſupport, 
With rapes and riot to profane my court; 
What ſingle arm with numbers can contend? | 
On me let all your liſted ſwords deſcend, | 385; 
And with my life ſuch vile diſhonours end. 

A long ceſſation of diſcourſe enſu'd, 
By gentler Agelaus thus renew'd. 

A juſt reproof, ye peers! your rage reſtrain 
From the protected gueſt, and menial train: 390 
And prince! to ſtop the ſource of future ill, 
Aſſent yourſelf, and gain the royal will. 
Whilſt hope prevail'd to ſee your fire reſtor'd, 
Of right the queen refus'd a ſecond lord. | 
But who ſo vain of faith, fo blind to fate, 395 
To think he till ſurvives to claim the ſtate ? 
Now preſs the ſovereign dame with warm deſire 
To wed, as wealth or worth her choice inſpire : 
The lord ſelected to the nuptial joys, 
Far hence will lead the long contended prize : 400 
Odyſſey : theſe levities have been proſcribed by the critics as too 
low, and unworthy of epic poetry; but Homer adapts himſelf te 
his characters, he paints ridiculous men in ridiculous colours: 
though I will not ſay but ſuch characters are more proper for co- | 
medy than epic poetry. If ever they are pardonable, they are in 
Homer, who puts theſe low pleaſantries into the mouths of drunk- 


ards and debauchees; ſuch perſons being generally men of no worth 
or ſerious deportment. 
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Whilſt in paternal pomp, with plenty bleſt, 

You reign, of this imperial dome potleſt. 
Sage and ſerene Telemachus replies: 

By him at whoſe beheſt the thunder flics ! 

And by the name on earth I moſt revere, 405 

By great Ulyſſes, and his woes I {wear 

(Who never mult review his dear domain; 

Inroil'd, perhaps, in Pluto's dreary train,) 


Whenc'er her choice the royal dame avows, 
XIy bridal gifts thall load che ſuture ſpouſe : 410 


But from this dome my parent queen to chaſe !— 
From me, ye gods! avert ſuch dire diſgrace. 

But Pallas clouds with intellectual gloom 
The ſuitors ſouls, inſenſate of their doom! 
A wirthiul phrenzy ſeiz'd the fated crowd; 115 
The roofs reſound with cauſeleſs laughter loud: 


v. 403. Sage and ſerene Telemachus replies, &c.] It is obſervable 
that Telemachus ſwears by the forrows of his father; an expre/- 
hon, in my judgment, very noble, and at the ſame time, full of 
a hlial tenderneſs. This was an ancient cuſtom amongſt the orien- 
tals, as appears from an oath not unlike it in Geneſis xxx1, 33. 
« And Jacob ſware by the fear of his father Iſaac.” 

But how is this ſpeech to be underſtood ? for how can Telema— 
chus perſuade his mother to marry, when he knows that U!yile: 
is returned ? there is a concealed and an apparent meaning 1n the 
expreſnon. Telemachus, obſerves Euſtathius, ſwears that he will 
not hinder his mother from taking an huſband, but he means U- 
lyſſes: the words therefore are ambiguous, and the ambiguity de- 
ceives the ſuitors, who believe that by this oath Telemachus ob- 
:izes himſelf not only not to hinder, but promote the intended 
nuptlals. | | 

v. 415. A mirthful phrenzy ſeiz'd, &.] It is in the Greek, 
They laughed with other men's cheeks.” There are many ex- 
plications of this paſſage : Euſtathius imagines it to denote a feign- 
ed and pretended laughter. Eraſmus explains it,“ non libenter 
„ neque ex animo ridere, ſed ita ridere quaſi non tuis, fed alienis 
« maxillis rideas.” But if we conſult the conduct of the ſuitors, 
a contrary interpretation will ſeem to be neceſſary: for this laugh- 
ter of the ſuitors appears to be very real, and from the heart. Ho- 


» I * 0 . * a . x e \ 
mer calls it, Ce coy, „ exceſſive, inextinguiſned; and again, d 
YAQTTHY, or they laughed “ with joy, ſuaviter riſerunt;“ which 
expreflions denote a real and unfeigned laughter. But how will 
the words be brought to bear this conſtruction? Very naturally 
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Floating in gore, portentous to ſuryey ! 
In each diſcolour'd vaſe the viands lay : 


they laughed as if they had borrowed their cheeks, as if their 
cheeks were not their own, and conſequently they were not afraid 
to uſe them with licence and excels 5 ſuch perſons as the tuitors 
having no regard for any thing that belongs to another. 

Horace makes uſe of the fame expreſſion, 


Cum rapies in jus, malis ridentem aliens.” 
And likewiſe Valerius; 
« Erranteſque genæ, atque alieno gaudia vultu.“ 


This is the opinion of Dacier; but there are ſome lines in the 
Greek that make it doubtful; for immediately after the expreflion 
of laughing with other mens cheeks, Homer adds, that their eyes 
flowed with tears, and forrow ferzed their fouls. It is true Ho— 


mer deſcribes the ſuitors under an alienation of mind, and a ſud- 


den diſtraction occaſioned by Minerva; and from hence we may 
gather the reaſons why they are toſt by fo ſudden a trauſition to 
contrary paſſions, from laughter to tears : this moment they laugh 
extravagantly, and the next they weep with equal excels z perfons 
in ſuch a condition being liable to ſuch viciſſitudes. 


v. 417. Fhating in gore, fever to ſurvey! 
In each diſcalour'd vaſe the viands lay. 

This is to be looked. upon as a prodigy, the belief of which was 
eſtabliſhed in the old world, and coniequent!ly, whether true or 
falſe, may be allowed to have a place in-'poetty. See book Xii. 
note on v. 464. 


In the following ſpeech of Theoclymenus there is a beautiful en- 
thuſiaſm of poetry; but how are we to underſtand that Theoclyme- 
nus ſees theſe wonders, when they are inviſible to all the ſuitors? 


Theocly menus was a prophet, and fpeaics of things future as pre- 


ſent; it is the eye of the prophet that Tees theſe events, and the 


language of prophecy that ſpeaks of thera as prefent. Thus when 
he ſays he ſees the palace red with blood, and thronged with gholts; 
he anticipates the event, Which is verified in the approaching death 
of the ſuitors. | 
Euſtathius is of opinion, that by the laſt words of this ſpeech 
Theocly menus intends to expreis an ecliple of the fun; this being 


the day of the new moon, when eclipies happen. Others under- 


tand by it the death of the ſuitors, as when we ſuy the ſun is tor 
ever gone down upon the dead: Theocritus ules that exprefion, 
SphTK00TE TAIT & e CE HNẽy . Homer means by it, that 
the ſuitors ſhall never more behold the light of the ſun, 
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Then down each cheek the tears ſpontaneous flow, 
And ſudden fighs precede approaching woe. 429 
In viſion wrapt ; the“ Hypereſian ſeer 
Uproſe, and thus divin'd the vengeance near. 
O race to death devote ! with Stygian thade 
Lach deſtin'd peer impending fates invade : 
With tears your wan diſtorted cheeks are drown'd; 425 
With ſanguine drops the walls are rubied round: 
Thick ſwarms the ſpacious hall with howling ghoſts, 
To people Orcus, and the burning coaſts ! 
Nor gives the ſun his golden orb to roll, 
But univerſal night uſurps the pole! 430 
Yet warn'd in vain, with laughter loud elate 
"The peers reproach the ſure divine of fate; 
And thus Eurymachus : the dotard's mind 
'Fo ev'ry ſenſe is loſt, to reaſon blind : 
Swift from the dome conduct the ſlave away; 435 
Let him in open air behold the Cay. 
Tax not, (the heav'n-illumin'd (eer rejoin'd) 
Of rage, or folly, my prophetic nind. 


So far Euſtathius. It may be added that the Roman poets uſed 
the ſame exprefſion in this latter ſignification. Thus Catullus, 


Nobis, quùm ſemel occidit brevis lux, 
„Nox eſt perpetua una dormienda.“ ' 


Either of theſe expolitions makes the paſſage intelligible. 
* Theoclymenus,. 


v. 436. Let him in open air behold the day.) The ſuitors taking 
the prediction of Theoclymenus literally, viz. © I ſee you all in- 
„ volved in darkneſs,” think him diſtraged, not conceiving his 
words to be a prophecy; and therefore by way of deriſion com- 
mand him to be carried into a place of public reſort, that he may 
convince himſelf it is full day, Euſtathius imagines, they intended 
to reproach him with drunkenneſs, becauſe it makes all objects ap- 
pear indiſtinct and different from the reality: he quotes a pleaſant 
expreſſion of Anacharſis to this purpoſe : a certain perſon telling 
him at an entertainment that he had married a very ugly Woman; 
* I think fo too, replies Anacharſis; but fill me a bumper, that 
« I may make her a beauty.“ 

v. 437. Tax not, (the heav'n- illumin'd ſeer rejuin'd,) &c.] Euſta- 
thius explains the auſver of Theoclymenus to be both pleaſant and 
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No clouds of errour dim th' ethereal rays, 
Her equal pow'r each faithful ſenſe obeys. 440 
Unguided hence my trembling ſteps I bend, 
Far hence, before yon' hov'ring deaths deſcend; 
Leſt the ripe harveſt of revenge begun 
] ſhare the doom ye ſuitors cannot ſhun. 
This ſaid, to ſage Piræus ſped the ſeer, 445 
His honour'd hoſt, a welcome inmate there. 
O'er the protracted feaſt the ſuitors fit, | 
And aim to wound the prince with pointleſs wit : 
Cries one, with ſcornful leer and mimic voice, 
Thy charity we praiſe, but not thy choice 450 
Why ſuch profuſion of indulgence ſhown 
To this poor, tim'rous, toil-deteſting drone ? 
That other feeds on planetary ſchemes, 
And pays his hoſt with hideous noon-day dreams. 
But, prince ! for once at leall believe a friend, 455 
To ſome Sicilian mart theſe courtiers ſend, 


ſerious : © I have eyes, and therefore have no occaſion for a guide 


to lead me from the palace; I have ears, and therefore hear that 


my abſence is deſired; I have both my feet, and therefore am 
able to go away without giving others the trouble to aſſiſt me; 
and I have an underſtanding well informed, by which I fee the 
evil that threatens the ſuitors, and haſte away to avoid it.“ 

v. 456. To ſome Sicilian mart theſe courtiers ſend.) It is evident 
from this paſſage that the name of Sicily is very antient, and Eu- 
ſtathius makes the following remark upon it: that the reaſon why 
the poet never mentions this word in deſcribing the wanderings of 
Ulyſſes which happen chiefly near Sicily, is to make his poetry 
more ſurprizing and marvellous ; and that the more to countenance 
thoſe fabulous relations and miracles which he has told to the Phæa- 
cians, he chuſes to ſpeak of it by names leſs known, and leſs fa- 
miliar to his readers. Dacier obſerves from Bochart, that this 
iſland received the name of Sicily from the Pheenicians long before 
the birth of Homer, or the war of Troy : Siclul in their language 
ſignifies “ perfection ;” they called it the“ iſle of perfection,“ be- 
cauſe it held the chief rank amongſt all the iſlands in the Medi- 
terranean : It is the largeſt and beſt iſland in all our ſeas,“ ſays 
Strabo. It has likewiſe been thought to have taken its name from 
the Syrian language, namely from Segol, or Segul, a raiſin. For 
long before the vine was known in Afric, Sicily was famous for 
its vineyards, and from thence the Carthaginians imported their 
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Where, if they yield their freight acroſs the main, 
Dear ſell the ſlaves! demand no greater gain. 

Thus jovial they; but nought the prince replies; 
Full on his fire he roll'd his ardent eyes; 460 
Impatient ſtraight to fleſh his virgin- word; 

From the wile chief he waits the deathful word. 
Nigh in her bright alcove, the penfive queen 
To ſee the circle fat, of all unſcen. 


Sated at length they rite, and bid prepare 405 
An eve-repaſt, with equal coſt and care: 

But vengeful Pallas, with preventing ſpeed 

A feaſt proportion'd to their crimes decteed; ( 


A feaſt of death! the feaſters doom'd to bleed! | 


raiſins and wines, Homer celebrates this iſland for its wines in the 
ninth Odyſſey, 


Spontaneous wines from weighty cluſters pour, 
And Jove deſcends in each prolifie ſhow'r, 


It is likewiſe probable from this paſſage, that the Sicilians trade 
in ſlaves; for their lands were fertile, and they merchandized tor 
them to manure the ground. I ſhould rather think that they were 
remarkable for their barbarity to their ſlaves; the ſuitors (peaking 
by way of terrour to intimidate Theoclymenus ; and the expre! 
tion ſeems to bear the ſame import with that concerning Echetus, 
we will © ſend him to Echetus, or the Sicilians, who will uſe 
* him with the utmoſt cruelty. 

v. 463. Nigh in her bright alcove, the penfive queen.) The word 


in the original is Jeg S., and ſignifies a large ſeat that would hold 
two perſons, from Sis Ospel. 


This circumſtance (obſerves Euſtathius) is not inſerted in vain; 


the poet deſcribes Penelope thus ſeated, that the might fee and 
hear the actions and deſigns of the deer, in order to form her 
conduct according to the occaſion; now for inſtance, ſhe perceivc: 
their inſolence riſen to ſuch an height, that ſhe dares make no fur— 
ther delay, but immediately proclaims herſelf the prize of the be!i 
archer ; and this naturally Hes the ſtory with the next book, 
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BOOK XXI. 


THE NRG U ME NF. 
The bending of Ulyſſes's bow. 


Vene lope, to put an end to the ſolicitation of the ſuitors, pro- 
pojes to marry the perſon who ſhall fir}? bend the bord of 
Ulyſſes, and ſboot through the ringlets. After their at- 
tempts have proved ineffeftual, Ulyſſes taking Eumæus 
and Philetius apart diſcovers himſelf to them; then 
returning, defires leave to try his {irength at the bow, 
which though refuſed with indignation by the ſuitors, 

Penelope and Telemnchus cauſe it to be delivered to his 
hands. He bends it immediately, and ſhoots through all 
the rings. Jupiter in the ſame injiant thunders from 
heaven ; Ulyſſes\ accepts the omen, and gives a fign 10 
Telemachus, whs flands ready armed at his fide. 


A ND Pallas now to raiſe the rivals fires, 
With her own art Penelope inſpires: 

Who now can bend Ulyſſes' bow, and wing 

The well-aim'd arrow thro? the diſtant ring, 


* This book is intitled Tos J, or the propoſition of the 
„ bow :” this action of Penelope has given occaſion of raillery 
both to modern and antient critics; they inſinuate that ſhe propoſed 
this excerciſe of the bow to try the ſtrength of her gallants, deter- 


mining to have regard to that ſingle qualification in the choice of 


her huſband. 


„Penelope vires juvenum tentabat in arcu, 
“Qui latus argueret, corneus arcus erat.“ 


They interpret eve iv ]&yuT&1 into a ſenſe very contrary to the 
charaQer of Penelope. It is true, other authors have directly charged 
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Shall end the ſtrife, and win th' imperial dame; 5 


But diſcord and black death await the game! 
'The prudent queen the lofty ſtair aſcends, 
At diſtance due a virgin-train attends ; 
A brazen key ſhe held, the handle turn'd, 
With ſteel and poliſh'd clephant adorn'd : 10 


her with inchaſtity, and affirm that ſhe had a fon named Pan, be- 
cauſe all the ſuitors had a ſhare in him. Lycophron calls her 


Paoodgay Tt ins KATTWPEUET AY. 


It is the exerciſe of the bow that has occaſioned theſe impute- 
tions; for none of Homer's commentators have given the reaſon 
why ſhe propoſes that exerciſe in particular; and therefore ſeeing 
no reaſon. for it, they have invented a falſe one, and give the ſtory 
a ridiculous air; I flatter myſelf that a better ſolution may be found 
out, and a reaſon given why Penelope propoſes this exerciſe in par- 
ticular, and preferable to any other. ] 

We are to remember that this day was ſacred to Apollo; this i: 
evident from the preceding book, where the Ithacans offer an he- 
catomb in a grove conſecrated to that deity : the diverſion ſuits the 
day, the exerciſe of the bow being proper to be practiſed on the 
feſtival of that deity, who is the patron of it. Several of the ti- 


tles of Apollo are derived from it; Excise, ExaTnCov@, 


"Ag yveoT 0 O. It is ſtrange that this neceſſary obſervation 
ſhould eſcape the notice of all commentators, 

If any thing further were wanting to reconcile us to the conduct 
of Penelope in propoſing the bow, an inſtance almoſt parallel to it 
might be produced from hiſtory, When Cambyſes was preparing 
to make war againſt Æthiopia, the King of that country bent his 
great bow with two fingers in the preſence of the Perſian ambaila- 
dors, and unbending it again, delivered it to them with theſe 
words, That when the Perſians could do the like, they might hope 
to conquer the Æthiopians. There is nothing more abſurd in the 
delivery of the bow to the ſuitors by Penelope, than in the ſame 
act of the Æthiopian king to the Perſian ambaſſadors, 

v. 9. A brazen key ſbe held, &c.] The numerous particularities 
and digreſſive hiſtories crowded together in the beginning of this 


book have not efcaped cenſure. The poet very circumſtantially de- 


ſcribes the key, and the make of it, as likewiſe the bow and quiver, 
then tells us who gave it to Ulyſſes : at the mention of the donor's 
name he ſtarts into a little hiſtory of him, and returns not in many 
lines to his ſubject; he then ro leſs circumſtantially deſcribes the 
chamber, and the frame of the door, he deſcends to every particu- 
lar of Penelope's opening it, and every ſtep and motion ſhe takes 


till ſhe produces the bow before the ſuitors. This conduct has been 


liable to objection, as made up of particulars of ſmall importance 
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Sift to the inmoſt room ſhe bent her way, 
Where ſafe repos'd the royal treaſures lay; 
There ſhone high heap'd the labour'd braſs and ore, 
And there the bow which great Ulyſles bore, 
And there the quiver, where now guiltleſs ſlept 15 
Thoſe winged deaths that many a matron wept. 

This gift, long ſince when Sparta's ſhores he trod, 
On young Ulyſſes Iphitus beſtow'd: 
Beneath Orſilochus's roof they met; 
One loſs was private, one a public debt ; 20 
Meſſena's ſtate from Ithaca detains | 
Three hundred ſheep, and all the ſhepherd-ſwains ; 


to no propoſed end. But notwithſtanding, every circumſtance is 
not without its effect and beauty, and nothing better ſhews the 
power of the poet's diction, So great a critic as Vida admired this 
very paſſage. Poetic. lib. ii. 


“ Ipſa procos etiam ut juſſit certare ſagittis 
„Penelope, optatas promittens callida tzdas 

„ Victori, per quanta morz diſpendia mentes 

„ Suſpenſas trahit, ante viri quam proferat arcum?“ 


The poet adapts his verſe to the nature of his ſubject ; the deſerip- 
tion loiters, to expreſs the ſtudied delay of Penelope, and her un- 
willingneſs to bring affairs to a deciſion, However I will not pro- 
miſe that theſe digreſſions and antient hiſtories will pleaſe every 
reader; the paſſage is ſo far from being faulty, that it is really an 
inſtance of Homer's judgment; yet every thing that is not a fault, 
is not a beauty. The caſe is, Penelope propoſes the trial of the 
bow, merely to protract time from the nuptials ; ſhe is ſlow in pro- 
ducing it tor the ſame reaſon ; and Homer to paint this ſlowneſs 
in a lively manner, lets the ſubject of the poem ſtand ſtill, and 
wanders out of the way, that he may not come too ſoon to the end 
of his journey. 

v. 21. Meſfſena's ate, &c.] It has been diſputed whether Meſ- 
ſene here was a city or a country; Strabo affirms it to be a coun- 
try, lib, viii. It was a port of Laconia, under the dominion of 
Menelaus in the time of the war with Troy; and then (continues 
that author) the city named Meſſene was not built, Pauſanias is 
of the ſame opinion, lib. iv. c. 1. ** Before the battle of Leuctra 
„ between the Thebans and Lacedæmonians, it is my judgment 
that there was no city called Meſſene;“ this is evident from the 
words of Homer, 
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And to the youthful prince to urge the laws, 

The king and elders truſt their common cauſe, 
But Iphitus employ'd on other cares, 

Search'd the wide country for his wand'ring mares, 
And mules, the ſtrongeſt of the lab'ring kind; 
Hapleſs to ſearch ! more hapleſs ill to find! 

For journeying on to Hercules, at length 

That lawleſs wretch, that man of brutal ſtrength, 
Deaf to heav'n's voice, the ſocial rite tranſgreſt; 
And for the beauteous maies deſtroy'd his gueſt: 


*) 


Now Orſilochus lived in Pherz, a city of Meſſenia, and conſe- 
quentiy Ulyſſes and Iphitus meeting at his palace in Meſſenia, 1- 
mer muſt mean the country, not the city. That Orfilochus lived 
in Pherz, appears from the third Odyſſey. 


Eg enęcdg  tovle AtoxAnGy aol aut, 
7 / 7 F 
Tis S. Ogg1iacy 089. 


This Iphitus was the fon of Eurytus mentioned in the eig 
book, famous for his ſkill in archery. 


Vain Eurytus ! whoſe art became his crime, 
Swept from the earth, he periſh'd in his prime, 
Sudden th” irremeable way he trod, 

Who boldly durſt defy the bowyer- god. 


So that even this diſgreſſion is not foreign to the purpoſe : the port 
largely deſcribes the bow, being to make great ule of it in the le- 
quel of the Odyſſey: he ſhews it was originally in the poſſeſſion of 
Eurytus, the moſt famous archer in the world : nay, this very d. 
greflion may appear to be abſolutely neceſſary; it being requilite to 
deſcribe that bow, as of no common excellence and ſtrength, Which 
was not to be drawn by any of the ſuitors; and at the ſame time 
it ſets off the ſtrength of the hero of the poem, who alone is able 
to bend it. | 

v. 22. Three hundred ſheep, &c.] It has been obſerved in a former 
annotation, that ſuch ravages or piracies were not only lawful but 
honourable amongſt the antients; why then is Ulyſſes here ſent id 
redemand the ſpoils made by the Meſſenians? Dacier anſwers, that 
ſuch inroads were not allowable except in open war : ſhe means 
between Greeks and Greeks; for they themlelves exerciled ſuch 
piracies with impunity againſt other nations. 

v. 31. Deaf to heav'n's vice, the ſocial rite tranſgreſt.] Homer ve!) 
folemnly condemns this action of Hercules in flap ing Iphitus; and 
ſome authors (remarks Euſtathius) defend him by laying, he a 
ſeized with madneſs, and threw Iphitus down from the top of b. 


(}» 
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He gave the bow ; and on Ulyſſes part 

Receiv'd a pointed ſword and mitlile dart: 

Of luckleſs friendſhip on a foreign ſhore 35 

Their firft, laſt pledges! for they met no more. 

The bow, bequeath'd by this unhappy hand, 

Uiyfles bore not from his native land; 

Nor in the front of battle taught to bend, 

But kept, in dear memorial of his friend. 40 

Now gently winding up the fair aſcent, 

By many an caſy ep, the matron went; 

Then o'er the pavements glides with grace divine, 
{With poliſh'd oak the level pavements ſhine) 

The folding gates a dazzling light diſplay'd, 45 
Vith pomp of various archiuave o'crlay'd. | 

The bolt, obedient to the ſilken firing, 

Forſakes the ſtaple as ſhe pulls the ring; 


palace; but this is contrary to Homer, and to the ſentiment of 
thoſe who write that Hercules was delivered as a ſlave to Omphale, 
for the expiation of the murder of Iphitus. . 

But what chiefly wants explication is the expreſſion, 


; sche TC 
H. | 


That is, © he paid no reverence to his table.“ The table was held 
ſacred by the antients, by means of whick, honour was paid to the 


ged of friendſhip and hoſpitality : it was therefore a crime to diſ- 


honour it by any indecent behaviour. To this purpoſe Juvenal : 
„Hie verbis nullus pudor, aut reverentia menſæ.“ 


The ſtatues of the gods were raiſed upon the tables, they were con- 
ſecrated by placing on them ſalt, which was always efteemed holy, 
and by offering libations to the gods from them: the table there» 
fore 1s called in Plutarch Q1ALOV O: Bey. 2 Cerioy, & he 
« altar of the gods of friendſhip and hoſpitality z'” and ther eſore to 


have eaten at the ſame table, was eſteemed an inviolable obligation 


. 4 / . 

of friendſhip : and Tea av Faod&c ave, to tranſgreſs againſt 
the table, a breach of the Jaws of hoſpitality, and the blackeſt of 
crimes, I will only add, that it was cuſtomary upon making an alli- 
ance of hoſpitality to give mutual tokens; thus Ulyfles here preſents 
iphitus with a ſword and ſpear; Iphitus Ulyſſes with a bow. And the 
producing theſe tokens was a recognition of the covenant of hoſpi- 
tality between the perſons themſelves, and their deſcendants in fol- 
lowing generations, | | | 
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The wards reſpondent to the key turn round ; 
The bars fall back ; the flying valves reſound ; 


0 
Loud as a bull makes hill and valley ring, | 
So roar'd the lock when it releas'd the ſpring. 
She moves majeſtic thro' the wealthy room, 
Where treaſur'd garments caſt a rich perfume ; 
There from the column where aloft it hung, F 


Reach'd, in its ſplendid caſe, the bow unſtrung: 

Acroſs her knees ſhe lay'd the well-known bow, 

And penſive fat, and tears began to flow. 

To full faticty of grief ſhe mourns, 

Then ſilent, to the joyous hall returns, 60 

To the proud ſuitors bears in penſive ſtate 

Th' unbended bow, and arrows wing'd with fate. 
Behind, her train the poliſh'd coffer brings 

Which held th' alternate braſs and filyer rings, 

Full in the portal the chaſte queen appears, ( 

And with her veil conceals the coming tears: 

On either ſide awaits a virgin fair; 

While thus the matron, with majeſtic air. 


44 


v. 81. Loud as a bull makes hill and valley ring.) This deſcription 
preſents us with a noble image: Homer introduces it to ſhew the 
largeneſs and ſtrength of the door, which reſounds as it opens. 
This exalts a trifling circumſtance into ſublimity and dignity, and 


renders a common action poetical; not unlike that in the xxivth 
of the Iliad, 


Wide as appears ſome palace-gate diſplay'd, 
So broad his pinions ſtretch'd their ample ſhade. 


v. 57. Arr her knees ſhe laid the well known bow, 
Ard penſive ſat, and tears began to flow.) 


The bow recalls to her mind the thought of her huſband, and this 
raiſes her ſorrows, The leaſt trifle that once belonged to a beloved 
perſon, is ſufficient to caſt a cloud over the ſou}, which naturally 
fails in a ſhower of tears: and no doubt the exerciſe which the 
ſuitors are to practiſe with the bow, upon which her future fate 
depends, aggravates her ſorrows ; ſhe weeps not only for the loſs of 
Ulyſſes, but at the thought that ſhe is ready to enter upon ſecond 
nuptials, contrary to her inclinations, 
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Say you, whom thele forbidden walls incloſe, 
| For whom my victims bleed, my vintage flows; 
| If theſe neglected, faded charms can move ? 
Or is it but a vain pretence, you love ? 

| If I the prize, if me you ſeek to wife, 

Hear the conditions, and commence the ſtrife. 
Who firſt Ulyſſes' wond'rous bow ſhall bend, 7 

And thro' twelve ringlets the fleet arrow ſend, 
Him will I follow, and forſake my home, 

For him forfake this lov'd, this wealthy dome, 
Long, long the ſcene of all my paſt delight, 
And ſtill to laſt, the viſion of my night! 80 

BB Graceful ſhe ſaid, and bade Eumæus ſhow 

The rival peers the ringlets and the bow. 

From his full eyes the tears unbiddén ſpring 

Touch'd at the dear memorials of his king. 

Philztius too relents, but ſecret ſhed 85 
The tender drops. Antinous ſaw, and ſaid. 

| Hence to your fields, ye ruſtics! hence away, 


| Nor tain with grief the pleaſures of the day; 
Nor to the royal heart recall in yain 


The fad remembrance of a periſh'd man. 

| Enough her precious tears already flow 

| Ur ſhare the feaſt with due reſpect, or go 

| To weep abroad, and leave to us the bow: 
No vulgar taſk ! IIl ſuits this courtly crew 
That ſtubborn horn which brave Ulyſſes drew. 95 
lwell remember (for I gaz d him oer 
While yet a child) what majeſty he bore ! 

. And till (all infant as I was) retain 

be port, the ſtrength, the grandeur of the man. 

g He ſaid, but in his ſoul fond joys ariſe, 109 
te Aud his proud hopes already win the prize. 

a To ſpeed the flying ſhaft thro? every ring, 


141 


70 


. - 


Wretch! is not thine ! the arrows of the king 
Wal end thoſe hopes, and fate is on the wing! 


8 
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Then thus Telemachus. Some god I find 10 

With pleaſing phrenzy has poſſeſs'd my mind; 

When a lov'd mother threatens to depart, 

Why with this ill-tim'd gladneſs leaps my heart! 

Come then, ye ſuitors! and diſpute a prize 

Richer than all th* Achaian ſtate ſurplies, 110 

Than all proud Argos, or Myczna knows, 

Than all our ifles or continents encloſe : 

A woman matchleſs, and almoſt divine, 

Fit for the praiſe of ev'ry tongue but mine. 

No more excuſes then, no more delay ; 113 

Haſte to the trial Lo! I lead the way. 

I too may try, and if this arm can wing 

The feather'd arrow thro” the deſtin'd ring, 

Then if no happier Might the conqueſt boaſt, 

I ſhall not forrow for a mother loſt ; 1120 

But bleſt in her, poſſeſs theſe arms alone, 

Heir of my father's ſtrength, as well as throne. 


v. 10g. Then thus Telemachus. Some god I find, &c.] This ſpeect 
is not without greater obſcurity than is uſual in fo clear a writer 
as Homer. M. Dacier has done it juſtice, and clearly opened tht 
ſenſe of it in her paraphrate. Surely, ſays Telemachus, [up 
ter has diſordered my underitanding, I lee my mother, wile : 
& ſhe is, preparing to leave the palace, and enter upon a lecond 
„% marriage; and yet in theſe melancholy circumſtances, I thini 
« of nothing but diverting myſelf, and being an idle ſpectator « 
& this exerciſe of the bow: no, no, this is not to be ſuftered : vu 
© (the ſuitors) uſe your utmolt efforts to rob me of Penelope, | 
& will therefore ule mine to retain her: a woman the molt excel. 
& lent in any nation. But why do | praiſe her? you know hut 
©« worth; uſe therefore no pretext to defer the trial of the boy, 
« that we may come to an iſſue; I wil] try the bow with you; 
and if I ſucceed, then I will retain her as the prize of the con. 
« queſt; then ſhe ſhall not be obliged to ſecond nuptials : nor vil 
% Penelope abandon a fon, who emulating his father, is {like 
„ him) able to bear the prize from ſo many antagonilts.” 
This is the true meaning of the words of Telemachus the die 
tion indeed is ſomewhat embarraſſed, and the connexion a little ob. 
ſcure; but this is done by the poet, to expreſs the diſorder ani 
hurry of mind in Telemachus, who fears for the fate of Penelope: 
therefore the cohnexion of the periods is interrupted, to rep elfen 
Telemachus ſtarting through eagerneſs of ſpirit from thought te 
thought, without order or regularity, 
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He ſpoke ; then riſing, his broad ſword unbound, 
And caſt his purple garment on the ground. 
A trench he open'd ; in a line he plac'd 
The level axes, and the points. made fair. 


| (His perfect {kill the wond'ring gazers ey'd, 
| The game as yet unſeen, as yet untry'd.) 


Then, with a manly pace, he took his ſtand ; 
And graſp'd the bow, and twang'd it in his hand. 139 


| Three times, with beating heart, he made eſſay; 
| Thiee times, unequal to the taſk gave way: 


A modett boldneſs on his cheek appear'd : 
And thrice he hop'd, and thrice again he fear'd, 


The fourth had drawn it. The great fire with joy 135 


Bcheld, but with a fign forbade the boy, 


| His ardour ſtraight th' obedient prince ſuppreſt, 


\nd artiul, thus the ſuitor-train addteſt. 


v. 135. The fourth had drawn it. The great fire wvith j:y 
Beheld, but with a fign forbade, —) 


lt is not apparent at the firſt view Why Ulyſſes prohibits Telema- 
chu' from drawing the bow; but Euſtathius gives ſufficient reaſon 


tor this conduct: it would have defeated his whole deſign, and 


rendered the death of the ſuitors impracticable; for Telemachus 


has declared that he would retain Penelope, it he ſucceeded in the 


| <xercile of the bow; and this of neceſſity would create an imme— 


diate conteſt between that hero and the ſuitors, and bring matters 


| unſeaſonably to extremity. The fame author aſſigns a ſecond rea- 
| lon: Ulyfles fears leſt Telemachus, by bending the bow, ſhould 
make it more ſupple and flexible, and therefore commands him to 


deſiſt, left it ſhould be drawn by the ſuitors ; beſides, if he had 
drawn it, it would have raiſed an emulation amongſt them, and 


they would have applied the utmoſt of their abilities not to be out- 
done by fo young a perſon as Telemachus; but his deſpair to ef- 


eck it, makes them leſs ſolicitous, the trial being equally unſuc- 
| ceſsful to them all. 


It may alſo be obſerved, that there is a very happy addreſs made 


to Telemachus by Homer; he ſhews us that he could have drawn 
it, but deſiſts in obedience to Ulyſſes: thus the poet has found out 
| way to give Telemachus the honour of the victory without ob- 
| faining it; and at the tarne time ſhews the ſuperior wiſlom of 
| Viyſes, who reſtrains his fon in the heat of his attempt; and 


| makes him, by a happy preteace of mind, at once foreſee the dan- 
ger, and prevent it. 
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Oh lay the cauſe on youth yet immature ! 

(For heav'n forbid, ſuch weakneſs ſhould endure) 14; 
How ſhall this arm, unequal to the bow, 

Retort an inſult, or repel a foe? 

But you! whom heav'n with better nerves has bleſt, 
Accept the trial, and the prize conteſt. 

He caſt the bow before him, and apart 145 
Againſt the poliſh'd quiver propt the dart. | 
Reſuming then his ſeat, Epitheus' ſon 
The bold Antinous to the reſt begun. 

% From where the goblet firſt begins to flow, 


« From right to left, in order take the bow; 150 
« And prove your ſeveral ſtrengths” — The princes 
heard, 


And firſt Leiodes, blameleſs prieſt, appear'd : 


v. 149. From where the goblet firſt begins to flow, 
From right to left, &c.] | 
Antinous makes this propoſition, that every perſon may try hi 
ſkill without confuſion. Perhaps it is propoſed by Antinous by 
way of omen, the right hand being reckoned fortunate : but how- 
ever that be, it is very evident that in the entertainments of the 
antients the cup was delivered towards the right hand: hence eg. 
ais came to ſignify to drink towards the right hand; and Athe- 
næut thus interprets this paſſage in the firſt of the Iliad. 
pvc tiois emacs 
AudixeTr dives. 
Which, remarks that author, ſignifies sc apoTivoy]'s 
£4vT015 Tis S8Ciais. And there is expreſs mention made of 
this practice, lib. 1. v. 597. of the lliad. 
— 1; 
OQiroy 021 | 

That is, © beginning from the right hand,“ as the ſcholialt 
rightly interprets it, Vulcan delivered the bowl to all the gods." 

This obſervation explains various paſſages in many antient au- 
thors, as well as in the lliad and Odyſley : the cuſtom indeed i- 
not of any great importance, but is at leaſt a curioſity, and vi- 
luable becauſe antient. I doubt not but the bowl out of which 
theſe perſons drank, would by antiquaries be thought ineſtimable; 


and the poſſeſſion of an antient bowl is not quite ſo valuable as the 
knowledge of an antient cuſtom. 


v. 161. Leiodes, blameleſs prieſt.] The word in the origi- 
nal is NV ,, 2 perſon who makes predictions from victians 91 


10 
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he eldeſt born of Oenops' noble race, 


Who next the goblet held his holy place: 
e, only he, of all the ſuitor-throng, 15 


Wy 


| 'Their deeds deteſted, and abjur'd the wrc «g. 
With tender hands the ſtubborn horn he ſtrains, 
The ſtubborn horn reſiſted all his pains !_ 


Already in deſpair he gives it o'er : 


| Take it who will, he cries, I ſtrive no more. 160 
What num'rous deaths attend this fatal bow ? 
| What ſouls and ſpirits ſhall it ſend below t 


from the ſmoke of the ſacrifice.» This Leiodes, the poet tells us, 

ſat next to the bowl; the reaſon of it, ſaith Euſtathius, was be- 

| cauſe the ſuitors feared leſt poiſon ſhould be mixed in it, and they 

| thought themſelves ſafe through his care and inſpection: but it 

| may perhaps be a better reaſon to ſay, that he fat there in diſ- 

charge of his office as a prophet, to make libations to the gods; 28 
vas cuſtomary at the beginning and end of all entertainments. 


The poet adds, that this prophet was placed at the extremity of 


| the apartment; the reaſon may be becauſe he was an enemy to the 
* inlvlence of the ſuitors; and therefore withdrew from their con- 


verſation 3, or perhaps the word is inſerted only to thew that his 


| place was the firſt, (for Euſtathius explains MU 01T&T 9% by 


rg and #YIvT&To05) and therefore he was the moſt proper 


| perſon to begin the experiment, that the reſt might make trial ac- 
| cording as they were ſeated, ſuccefſively ; and what makes this the 


more probable is, that the propination always began from the moſt 
honourable perſon. | 

v. 161. What num'rous deaths attend this fatal bo ? 

h What ſeuls and ſpirits, &c.] 4 
There is in theſe words a full and clear prediction of the deſtruc- 


tion of the ſuitors by the bow of Ulyſles : but what follows, When 
the prophet comes to explain himſelf renders it ambiguous. “ Bet- 
| © ter indeed to die,“ &c, The next line is very remarkable for 
the diſtinction it makes between Juν & and JNν. ſoul and ſpi- 
vit: the reader may turn to the note on lib. xxiii. v. 92, 124. of the 
lliad; and that on lib. xi. v. 743. of the Odyſſey, where an ac- 


count is given of the notion of the ancients concerning this divi- 


| lon, | I ſhall only here add a p: ſſage in St. Paul to the Hebrews, 
which did not then occur to me, that remarkably falls in with it. 
| © The word of God is quick and powerful, and ſharper than a two- 
| © edged ſword, piercing even to the dividing aſunder of ſoul and 
| © ſpirit,” Heb. iv. 12. 


This Leiodes falls by the ſword of Ulyſſes in the next book: it 


it not injuſtice to take away the life of a perſon who is here de- 
ſeribed as a man of virtue, deteſting the actions of the luitors, and 
G 


Vol, III. 


Better indeed to die, and fairly give 
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Nature her debt, than diſappointed live, Yau 
With each new ſun to ſome new hope a prey, 16; 7788 
Yet ſtill to-morrow falſer than to-day. Ls 
How long in vain Penelope we ſought ? _m 
This bow ſhall eaſe us of that idle thought, LY 
And ſend us wich ſome humbler wife to live, 25 
Whom gold ſhall gain, or deſtiny ſhall give. be 
I hus ſpeaking on the floor the bow he plac'd, 
(With rich inlay the various floor was grac'd) | Gree 
At diſtance far the feather'd ſhaft he throws, 55 
And to the (cat returns from whence he roſe. tte 
To him Antinous thus with fury ſaid, 75 ana 
What words ilbomen'd from thy lips have fled? | | drew 
Thy coward-funRion ever is in fear; | A 
'T hoſe arms are dreadful which thou can'ſt not bear. Þ jim; 
Why ſhould this bow be fatal to the brave ? | up, 
Becauſe the prieſt is born a peaceful ſlave. 190 
Mark then what others can—He ended there, 
And bade Melanthius a vaſt pile prepare; 
He gives it inſtant flame: then faſt beſide = _— 
Spreads 0'er an ample board a bullock's hide. 5 
With melted lard they ſoak the weapon o'er, 103 
Chafe ev Ty knot and ſupple ev'ry pore. | 
| Thi 
dignified with prophecy ? It is eaſy to anſwer this objection; be! | rity 


one of the ſuitors to Penelope, as appears from his trying the bo ture 
among the reſt of them, in order to obtain her in marriage, a W : 
conſequently he is involved in the general crime: this diſtinguiſ W 

his cate from that of Medon and Phemius, whom Ulyfics ſpares; WF 
it appearing that they made no pretenſtons to the bed of Penelope; 
whereas Leiodes endeavours to marry the queen, which fingle at WW n 
would exclude Ulyſſes from his own bed and dominions. Beſides, e 


if we would eſcape the puniſhment of wicked men, we muſt nd. -i 
only deteſt their crimes, but converſation. | | u 

v. 186. Cafe ev'ry knot, and ſupple ev'ry pore.] This paſſage ha: wh 
been egregiouſſy milunderſtood, and it has been imagined that thi "a 
unguent is to anoint the limbs of the ſuitors to make them more We 
ſupple, after the manner cf the wreſtlers who obſerved that cul Cel 


tom; but it is very evident that T6Z0V is to be underſtood in the 
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Vain all their art, and al) their ſtrength as vain ; 
The bow inflexible refiſts their pain. 
The force of great Eurymachus alone 
And bold Antinous, yet untry'd, unknown: 190 
Thoſe only now remain'd ; but thoſe confeſt 
Of all the train the mightieſt and the beſt. 
Then from the hall, and from the noily crew, 
The matters of the herd and flo:k withdrew. 


Greek, and that it is the bow, not the limbs of the ſuitors, that 
sto be anointed. Euſtathius thus fully explains it: the lard is 
brought to make the bow pliant, they chate it before the fire that 
the particles of it may enter the pores of the bow, and render it 


| fextible, But Euſtathius falls into an errour about the ſeat that is 


brought by Melanthius: he imagines the ſuitors ſat while they 
drew the bow, that they might be upon a level with the ringlets 


| which were fixed upon the ground; whereas in reality the ſeat is 


brought, that they may fit while they chafe the bow. Homer 


| limielf ſays, when Leiodes endeavours to draw it, that he ſtood 
up, £YIS479, and again, 


He ſtood, and ſtepping forward try'd the bov/. 


STi dg 2 Sy, x, Tits wu. 


| Rat how is this to be reconciled with the conduct of Ulyſſes, was 
directly affirmed to ſit while he draws it. | 


—= AAS PLE Y 455 
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That circumſtance is inſerted to ſhew the great ſtrength and dexte- 


| rity of Ulyſſes, who is able to draw it in that diſadvantageous pol- 
| ture; the poet in every incident maintains bis ſuperiority, 


v. 193. Then from the hall, and from the noiſy crew, 
The maſters of the herd and flick withdrew.) 


It is wonderful how exactly the poet obſerves the diſtribution of 
| time; he diſtinctly marks the action of every day, and allots a 
| proper {pace to every aAion. In this place the poem goes forward 
hie Ulyſſes withdraws to engage the affiſtance of Philætius aud 
| Eumzus. The ſuitors are amuſed and employed about the bow, 
| While Ulyſſes ſteals away from their obſervation, and returns with- 
out raiſing their jealouſy. The poet likewiſe manages the time of 


the diſcovery of Ulyſies very judiciouſly; though he knew the h- 


| Celity of Eumzus and Philætius, yet he truſts them not with the 

| Knowledge of his perſon, till the very hour of evecdtion; agree». 
41 3 p . . : N 5 

bible to the general character of his cautious natuie and prolound 
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The king obſerves them: he the hall forſakes, 19; 

And, paſt the limits of the court, o'ertakes, 

Then thus with accent mild Ulyſſes ſpoke : 

Ye faithful guardians of the herd and flock ! 

Shall I the ſecret of my breaſt conceal, 

Or (as my foul now dictates) ſhall I tell ? 200 

Say, ſhou'd ſome fav'ring god reſtore again 

The loſt Ulyſſes to his native reign ? 

How beat your hearts? what aid wou'd you afford ? 

To the proud ſuitors, or your ancient lord? 
Philætius thus. Oh were thy word not vain! 20; 

Wou'd mighty Jove reſtore that man again ! 

Theſe aged finews with new vigour ſtrung 

In his bleſt cauſe ſhould emulate the young. 

With equal vows Lumzus too implor'd 

Each pow'r above, with wiſhes for his lord. 210 
He ſaw their ſecret ſouls, and thus began. 

Thoſe vows the gods accord: behold the man! 

Your own Ulyifes ! twice ten years detain'd 

By woes and wand'rings from this hapleſs land: 

At length he comes; but comes deſpis'd, unknown,21; 

And finding faithful, you, and you alone. 

All elſe have caſt him from their very thought, 

Een in their wiſhes, and thei: pray'rs forgot! 

Hear then, wy friends! If Jove this arm ſucceed, 

And give yon' 1npious revellers to bleed, 220 


ſecrecy. But then 1s not this an imputation to Penelope, that ht 
ſhould chuſe to diſcover himſelf to theſe two perſons, rather thi 
to his queen? The anſwer is, There was a neceſſity for his diſcs 
very to the former, but none to the latter; he wants their aſſil. 
ance in the future engagement, and makes good uſe of it; where 
a diſcovery made to the queen could have been of no advantage, and 
might poſſibly have proved detrimental ; beſides, this is a ſeaſon 
that requires expedition; and we find Ulyſſes complies with it 
and is very conciſe in the diſcovery and interview with Philztiv 
and Eumæus. The poet therefore reſerves the diſcovery of Ulyſi 
to Penelope to a time of more leiſure, that he may dwell upon | 


more largely, and beautify his poem with ſo eſſential an ornamett 
vrich greater lolemaity, | 


00 
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My care ſhall be, to bleſs your future lives 

With large poſſeſſions, and with faithful wives; 

Fatt by my palace ſhall your domes aſcend, 

And each on young Telemachus attend, 

And each be call'd his brother, and my friend. 225 
To give you firmer faith, now truſt your eye; 

Lo! the broad ſcar indented on my taigh, 

When with Autolychus's ſons, of yore, 

On Parnaſs' top I chas'd the tuſky boar. 

His ragged veſt then drawn aſide diiclos'd 230 


The ſign conſpicuous, and the ſcar expos'd: 


v. 231 and the ſcar expo? d.] Ariſtotie treating of the 
diſterent ſorts of remembrances, chap. xvii. of his Poetics, divides 
them into two kinds, “ natural or adventitious;“ the former fort 
is ſimple and without art, which poets uſe for want of invention 
as for inſtance, when they bring about the diſcovery of a perſon by 
ſome natural mark or token upon the body: the latter are either 
marks upon the body, or ſcars occaſioned by ſome accident, or 
token diſtinct from the body, ſuch as the caſket, &c. which Plau- 
tus and Terence uſe in the diſcovery of ſeveral perſons in their co- 
medies : of this latter kind is this ſcar of Ulyſſes; it is an adven- 
titious remembrance, and theſe remembrances (continues Ariſtotle) 
may be uſed with more or leſs art; thus in the caſe of this wound 
of Ulyſſes, it is uſed by Homer in a different way: Euryclea, lib. 
xix, deſcribes it accidentally; Ulyſſes here ſhews it to Eumæus and 
Philztius voluntarily; and it is certain that all thoſe marks which 
2 poet deſignedly and deliberately uſes to eſtabliſh any verity, have 
leſs ingenuity than thoſe which produce their effects undeſignedly 
and caſually, and conſequently the remembrance in the nineteenth 
Odyſſey is more ingenious than the ſecond diſcovery. The reaſon 
is, it ſhews no ingenuity to have recourſe to ſuch marks, when we 
have an intention to make the diſcovery : it cauſes no ſurpriſe nor 
variety, neither is it produced by any art or invention: on the con- 
trary, the other in the nineteenth book ariſes from the ſubjeQ, and 
not from the fancy of the poet only. But, ſays Dacier, when A- 
riſtotle affirms that this preſent remembrance wants ingenuity, we 
are not yet to imagine that he condemns it; for it is a remern- 
brance made by neceſſity. Ulyſſes has not opportunity to wait till 
the diſcovery is made accidentally, as in the nineteeath book; he 
is abſolutely compelled to make it deſignedly, to engage Eumzus and 
Philztius in his cauſe, by plainly proving to them that he was the 
real Ulyſſes. If therefore that hero ſhews leſs art in the manner 
of the remembrance, he ſhews more wiſdom in accommodating his 
conduct to the opportunity, ml gong the preient coaj uncture ad- 
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Fager they view'd ; with joy they ſtood amaz'd ; 
With tear-full eyes o'er all their maſter gaz d: 
Around his neck their longing arms they caſt, 
His head, his ſhoulders, and his knees embrac'd : 23: 
Tears follow'd tears; no word was in their pow'r; 
In ſolemn filence fell the kindly ſhow'r. 
The king too weeps, the king too graſps their hands, 
And meveleſs, as a marble fountain, ſtands. 

Thus had their joy wept down the ſetting ſun, 240 
But firſt the wiſe man ceas'd and thus begun. 
Enough on other cares your thought employ, 
For danger waits on all untimely joy, 
Full many foes, and fierce, obſerve us near : 
Some may betray, and yonder walls may hear. 245 
Re-enter then, not all at once, but ſtay 
Some moments you, and let me lead the way. 
To me, neglected as I am, I know 
The haughty ſuitors will deny the bow; 
But thou, Eumæus, as tis borne away 
Thy maſter's weapon to his hand convey: 
At ev'ry portal let ſome matron wait, 
And each lock faſt the well-compaQted gate: 
Cloſe let them keep, whate'er invades their ear; 
Tho' arms, or ſhouts, or dying groans they hear, 25 
To thy ſtrict charge, Philætius! we conſign 
The court's main gate : to guard that paſs be thine. 
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vantageouſly, to bring about his own re-eſtabliſhment. I will only 
further obſerve the jvdgment of Homer in making this dilcovery 
with the utmott brevity, concluding it in the compaſs of two verſes : 

he had before enlarged upon the wound, and the reader is already 
fully inſtructed in the ſtory: there is likewiſe another reaſon that 


requires conciſeneſs, the urgency. of the time demands it, for Ulyt- ' 


ſes and Eumæus coald not be long in conference without obſerva— 
tion, and raiſing the jealouſy of the ſuitors, 

v. 282. At ev'ry portal, Sc.) This is a very neceſſary injunc- 
tion.: Ulyſſes ſears not only leſt any of the ſuitors ſhould make his 
efrape; but alſo leſt any of the women. who were friends to the 
ſuitors ſhould give information to their partiſans. abroad, and in- 
troduce tiem to their aſſiſtance. Euſtathius. 
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This ſaid, he firſt return'd : the faithful ſwains 
At diſtance follow, as their king of dains. 

Before the flame Eurymachus now ſtands, 260 
And turns the bow, and chafes it with his hands: 
Still the tough bow unmov'd. The lofty man 
digh'd from his mighty foul and thus began; 

[ mourn the common caule : for, oh my friends! 
On me, on all, what grief, what ſhame attends? 265 
Not the loft nuptials can affect me more, 

(For Greece has beauteous dames on ev'ry thore) 

But baffled thus! confeſs'd fo far below 

Ulyſſes' ſtrength as not to bend his bow! 

How ſhall all ages our attempt deride? 270 
Our weakneſs ſcorn ! Antinous thus reply'd. 

Not fo, Eurymachus : that no man draws 
The wondrous bow, attend another caule, 
dacred to Phœbus is the ſolemn day 


* 
F » 


Which thoughtleſs we in games would waſte away: 275 


v. 266. Not the leſt nuptials J No doubt but Eurymachus 
miſrepreſents his real ſentiments, when he makes the lols of Pe- 
nelope of little importance; but his conduct is an exact picture of 
human nature: when we have uſed our utmoſt endeavours to ob- 
tain our deſires, and have failed in the attempt, the object imme» 
diately loſes its value, and we would be thought to deſpiſe it. To 
be ealy under any diſappointment is the reſult of reaſon; but to 
ſeem to deſpiſe what we have been very ſolicitous to obtain, ariſes 


from the pride of our natures, which perſuades us to endeavour to 


cheat the world into an opinion that we have not been diſappointed : 
the remedy for this diſeaſe of our minds, is a regular conduct, and 
to hold the balance even in all our affairs, that the ſcale be net 
raiſed too high or depreſſed too low. 

v. 274. Sacred to Phœbus is the ſolemn day.) Antinous in this re- 
ply, ſpeaks, as well as Eurymachus, with diflimulation 3 he is 
unwilling to give a true reaſon, and therefore invents a falſe one: 
the true reaſon why he defers the tryal of the bow is, becaule he 
fears his inability to draw it: the feigned reaſon is a pretended 
piety paid to the day: it was a day to be obſerved religiouſly, and 
he inſinuates that all ſports upon it are a profanation of it; and 
conſequently Apollo being provoked, diſables them from drawing 
the bow, of which he is the patron, This is the reaſon why he 
propoſes to offer a libation, to atone for the abuſe of the day by 
their diverſions, But perhaps the reaſon why Antinous defers the 
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„Till the next dawn this ill-tim'd ſtrife forego, 

And here leave hix'd the tinglets in a row. 

Now bid the ſew'r approach, and let us join 

In due libations, and in rites divine, 

So end our night: before the day ſhaltpring, 290 

The choiceſt off'tings let Melanthius bring : 

Let then to Fhœbus' name the fatted thighs 

Feed the rich tmokes, high- curling to the ſkies. 

So ſhall the patron of theſe arts beſtow 

(For his the gift) the ſkill to bend the bow. 255 
They heard well-pleas'd : the ready heralds bring 

The cleanfing waters from the limpid ſpring : 

The goblet high with roſy wine they crown'd, 


In order circling to the peers around. 


That rite compleat, up-roſe the thoughtful man, 290 
And thus his meditated ſcheme began. 


{f what I aſk your noble minds approve, 
Ye peers and rivals in the royal love! 
Chief, if it hurt not great Antinous' ear, 
(W hole ſage deciſion I with wonder hear) 295 
And if Eurymachus the motion pleaſe ; 
Give heav'n this Gay, and reſt the bow in peace. 
To-morrow let your arms diſpute the prize, 
And take it he, the favour'd of the ſkies ! 


Exerciſe of the bow to the following Cay, is not becauſe he thought 
it unlawful to proceed in it, on the teftival of Apollo; for why 
ſhould an exerciſe which was inſtituted in honour of that deity, be 
thought a protanation of the day? I ſhould therefore rather con- 
Ciude, that the impicty intended by Antinous, was their omiſſion 
in not oftering a facrifice to that god before they began the trial, 
that he might proſper their cndeavours : the concluſion of bis 
ipeech makes this opinion probable ; “ Let us now defer the expe- 
** riment, and offer ſacrifice in the morning to Apollo, that he 
„may give us ſucceſs in drawing the bow; 5 which implies that 

they were unſucceſeful becauſe they had forgot to ſacrifice. I will 
caly add, that Antinous mentions a goat as an oſfering to Apollo; 
we have before teen bulls, ſheep and bullocks offered to that deity; 


the reaion why a goat is 2 proper victim, I ſuppoſe is becaule he ie 


z rural god, and patron of ſhepherds, and therefore all kinds « 
beats were offered to him promiſcuouilj. 
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But fince *till then, this trial you delay, 300 
Truſt it one moment to my hands to day : 
Fain would I prove, before your judging eyes, 
What once I was, whom wretched you deſpile ; 
If yet this arm its ancient force retain; 
Or if my woes (a long-continued train) 30; 
And wants and inſults, make ine leſs than man? 

Rage flaſh'd in light'ning from the ſuitors eyes, 
Yet mix'd with terrour at the bold emprize. 
Antinous then : O miſerable guelt ! | 
I; common ſenſe quite baniſh'd from thy breaſt? 310 
Suffic'd it not within the palace plac'd 
To fit diſtinguiſh'd, with our preſence grac'd, 
Admitted here with princes to confer, 
A man unknown, a needy wanderer? 
To copious wine this inſolence we owe, 315 
And much thy betters wine can overthrow : 


The great Eurytion when this frenzy ſtung, 


Pirithous' roofs with frantic riot rung; 


v. 318. Pirithous' roofs, &c.) The ſtory of the Centaur is this: 
Pirithous, a Lapithite, marrying Hippodamia the daughter of 
Adraſtue, invited the Centaurs and Lapithæ to his nuptials : the 
Centaurs drinking to great exceſs, and offering violence to the 
bride, engaged them in a quarrel; Eurytion was the perſon who 
degan the diſorder, and the war that enſued became fatal to the 
whole nation of the Centaurs. Horace alludes to this hiſtory, 

« At ne quis modici tranſiliat munera Liberi, 

% Centaurea monet cum Lapithis rixa ſuper mero 

... 6 Debellata” | | 

The Lapithites were a people of Theſſaly inhabiting the moun— 
tains Pindus and Othrys; the Centaurs were their neighbours, and 
dwelt in mount Pelion. This war between the Lapithites and the 
Centaurs probably laſted about a year: for it began on the day of 
the nuptials of Pirithous, and on the day that his ſon Polypztcs 
was born, he obtained a deciſive victory over the Centaurs, and 
ueye them from mount Pelion. Thus lib. ii. v. 895. of the Iliad. 
Thy troops, Argiſſa, Polypztes leads, 
And Eleon, ſhelter'd by Olympus' ſhades 
Sprung fiom Pirithous of immortal race, 
The fruit of fair Hippodame's embrace, 
That day when hurl'd from Pelion's cloudy head 
To diſtant dens the ſhaggy Centaurs fied, 
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Boundleſs the Centaur rag'd; 'till one and all 

The heroes rofe, and dragg'd him from the hall; 32:4 

His noſe they ſhorten'd, and his ears they ſlit, 

And ſent him ſober'd home, with better wit. 

Hence with long war the double race was curſt, 

Fatal to all, but to th' aggreſſor firſt, 

Such fate I propheſy our gueſt attends, 

If here this interdicted bow he bends : 

Nor ſhall theſe walls ſuch inſolence contain; 
he firſt fair wind tranſports him o'er the main; 
here Echetus to death the guilty brings, 
(The wortl of mortals, ev'n the worſt of kings.) 33e 
getter than that, if thou approve our chear ; 
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Ceaſe the mad firife, and ſhare our bounty her 
To this the queen her juft diſlike expreſt: 

is impious, prince! to harm the ſtranger gueſt, 

Baſe to inſult who bears a ſuppliant's name, 
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And ſome reſpect Telemachus may claim. 

V hat if tht immortals on the man beftow 

Sufficient ſtrength to draw the mighty bow? 

Shall 1, a queen, by rival chiefs ador'd, 

Accept a wand'ring ranger for my lord? 3 
A hope ſo idle never touch'd his brain: | 

hen cafe your botoms of a fear ſo vain. 

Far be he baniſh'd from this ſtately ſcene 

Who wrongs his princeſs with a thought ſo mean. 


This hi ſtory 1 is at large related by Ovid, Metam. xii. He calls Pu- 


rytion by the name of Eurytus, and deſcribes the nuptial ſeaſt in: 
cave, and not in the palace of Pirithous. Thus Mr. Dryden. 


In 2 cool cave's receſs the treat was made, 

Whoſe ent'rance trees with ſpreading boughs o'erſhade : 
There one more brutal of the brutal brood, 

Or whether wine or beauty fir'd his blood, 

Or both at once; beheld with luſtful eyes . 
The bride, at once, reſolv'd to make his prize: 
Down went the board; and faſt'ning on, her hair 

He ſeiz d with ſudden force the frighted fair ; 

"Twas Eurytus began, — 
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O fair! and wiſeſt of ſo fair a kind: 345 
(Reſpectful thus Eurymachus rejoin'd) 
Mov'd by no weak ſurmiſe, but ſenſe of ſhame, 

We dread the all-arraigning voice of fame; 

We dread the cenſure of the meaneſt flave, 

The weakeſt woman: all can wrong the brave. 350 
„ Behold what wretches to the bed pretend 

„Of that brave chief whoſe bow they cou'd not bend! 
„Ja came a beggar of the ſtrolling crew, 
« And did what all thoſe princes could not do.” 

Thus will the common voice our deed defame, 355 
And thus poſterity upbraid our name. 

To whom the queen, If fame engage your views, 
Forbear thoſe acts which infamy purſues; 


If fame engage your views, 


Forbear thoſe acts which infamy purſues.) 


v. 357. 


This anſwer of Penelope is very ſevere and very juſt: Eurymachus 
{obſerves Dacier) had ſaid, If this beggar draws the bow, we ſhall 
lole our reputation: Penelope anſwers, It is in vain to be ſolici— 
tous about your reputation, when your lives are a ſeriesof infamous 
actions: fame is the reward of good, and thame the portion of bale 
and unworthy deeds: it is no diſhonour to a prince to be ſurpaſſed 
by a beggar in ſtrength, but a prince is more infamous than a beg- 
gar, if his aCtions betray him to be a worſe man; a baſe action 
inks him into contempt, and taints his nobility, The words in 
/ A I \ 2 

Homer are, TI NM T2742 7153: 32; which Euſtathius 
thus explains; Why do you overlook the greater diſhonour, and are 
thus afraid of trifles ? and, adds Dacier, the ſenu ment isjuft and hap- 
py : thele princes place dilzrace where it is not; they think it a 
ſame to yield in ſtrength to this ſtranger, whici is really no ſhame 
mere ſtrength is the praiſe of a beai:, not of a prince: on the con- 
trary, What is really a ſhame, they think to be note 3 tiey prey 
upon a king who was a friend to all mankind; they act a thous 
{and inſolent and baſe deeds, and yet apprehiend no diicredit. This 
Wan unhappy, and I with it were an unjuit pzaure of human na- 
ture; we deceive ourſelves with falle notions both of thame aad 
plory, and we may apply the words of 'Terence to this pur poſe: 


„Hic, uhi opus eſt, | 


„% Non verentur : illic ubi non opus eſt, ibi verentur.“' 


Praiſe is only to be obtained by virtue, and fame is the certain re- 
ward of it: ill-nature or envy may eclipſe it, bat it l prevail 
and break out into glory. 
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Wrong and oppreſſion no renown can raiſe : 

Know, friend! that virtue is the path to praiſe. 300 
The ſtature of our gueſt, his port, his face, 1 
Speak him deſcended from no vulgar race. 
Jo him the bow, as he deſires, convey ; 
And to his hand if Phoebus give the day, 
Hence, to reward his merit, he ſhall bear 
A two-ecg'd falchion and a ſhining ſpear, 
Embroider'd ſandals, a rich cloak and veſt, 
And ſafe conveyance to his port of reſt. 

O royal mother! ever-honour'd name! 
Permit me (cries Telemachus) to claim 370 
A ſon's juſt right. No Grecian prince but! 
Has pow'r this bow to grant, or to deny. 

Of all that Ithaca's rough hills contain, 

And all wide Elis' courſer-breeding plain, 

'To me alone my father's arms deſcend : 

And mine alone they are, to give or lend. 
Retire, oh queen! thy houſhold taſk reſume, 
Tend, with thy maids, the labours of the loom : 


G3 
CON 
ſa 


v. 377. Retire, ob queen &c.) This ſpeech has been accuſed of 
too great a liberty, and as wanting in refpect from a fon to a mo- 
ther : Telemachus ſpeaks with authority, when he ought to have 
ſhewed obedience and filial duty. But theſe critics miſtake the de- 
ſign and intention of Telemachus ; he ſpeaks directly to Penelope, 
but obliquely and intentionally to the ſuitors : it is for this reaſon 
that he lays he is ſupreme in the. palace, viz. to let them know 
that he will not give up the {way into their power. He tells Pe- 
nelope that the bow ſhall be uſed as he directs; this is done to in- 
timidate the ſuitors, and prepare the way for the delivery of it to 
Ulyſſes, contrary to their injunctions to Eumæus. 

The verſes are the ſame with thoſe in the vith of the Iliad. 
There Hector ſpeaks to Andromache, a tender huſband to a fond 
wife, and the ſpeech was never taxed with any want of love and 
kindneſs. In that place Hector remembers that he is an huſband, 
yet forgets not that be is an hero. In this Telemachus deviates 


not f:om the duty of a ſon, yet ſpeaks in the character and ſtyle of | 


a prince. 

Euſtathius excellently enlarges upon the words of Telemachus: 
there is an abſolute neceflity that Penelope ſhonld withdraw, that 
Ke might not be preſent at the ſcene of blood and ſlaughter, It is 


Pr, a w — —_— 
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The bow, the darts, and arms of chivalry, 
Theſe cares to man belong, and moſt to me. 380 
Mature beyond his years, the queen admir'd 
His ſage reply, and with her train retir'd: 
There in her chamber as ſhe ſat apart, 
Revolv'd his words, and plac'd them in her heart. 
On her Ulyſſes then ſhe fix d her ſoul, 385 
Down her fair cheek the tears abundant roll, 
Till gentle Pallas, piteous of her cries, 
in ſlumber clos'd her ſilver- ſtreaming eyes. 
Now thro' the preſs the bow Eumzus bore, 


And all was riot, noiſe, and wild uproar. 390 


Hold, lawleſs ruſtic! whither wilt thou go ? 
To whom, inſenſate, doſt thou bear the bow? 
Exil'd for this to ſome ſequeſter'd den, 

Far from the ſweet ſociety of men, 


for the ſame reaſon that the poet introduces Minerva caſting her 
into a profound fleep, that ſhe might be entirely ignorant of the 
death of the ſuitors: this is abſolutely neceſſary; for if ſhe had 
been acquainted that Ulyſſes was returned and the ſuitors flain 
by his hand, there could have been no room for the interview be- 
tween Ulyſſes and Penelope in the ſucceeding parts of the Odyſſey. 
But is not Minerva introduced upon too ſmall an occaſion, 
only to caſt Penelope into a flumber? would not nature have 
worked the ſame effect without the aſſiſtance of the goddeſs ? I 
have already remarked, that machines are not always uſed out of 
neceflity, but frequently for ornament, to dignify the poetry and 
create ſurpriſe by the appearance of a deity, But here the poet 
brings down Minerva, to give credibility to the ſtory; for though 
it be true that nature is ſufficient to produce this effect, yet that 
it ihould operate in the critical and exact moment, when the poet 
has occaſion for it, is in ſome degree incredible: the poet there- 
fore to reconcile the relation to probability, introduces a præter- 
natural ſleep, occaſioned by the immediate operation of a goddeſs, 


v. 381. — the queen admir'd 
| His ſage reply ————] 
Penelope is amazed at the free remonſtrance of Telemachus; fhe 


is ignorant of the reaſon of it, yet immediately retires, not doubt- 


ing but his words flowed from a juſt cauſe, and not from a want 
of filial duty: ſhe is therefore ſaid by the poet to lodge his words 


- her memory, waiting till time ſhould unfold the myſtery, 
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To thy own dogs a prey thou ſhalt be made; 395 
If heav'n and Phœbus lend the ſuitors aid. 

Thus they. Aghaſt he laid the weapon down, 
But bold Tele machus thus urg'd him on. 
Proceed, falie ſlave, and flight their enpty words; 
What? hopes the fool to pleaſe ſo many lords? 400 
Young as I am, thy prince's vengeful hand 
Stretch'd orth in wrath, ſhall d ive thee from the land. 
Oh! could the vigour of this arm as well 
Th' oppreſſive ſuitors from my walls expel ! 
Then what a ſhoal of lawleſs men ſhould go 405 
To fill with tumult the dark courts below? 

The ſuitors with a ſcornful ſmile ſurvey 
The youth, indulging in the genial day. 
Eumeæus, thus encourag'd, haſtes to bring 
The ſtrife-full bow, and gives it to the king. 410 
Old Euryclea calling then aſide, 
Hear what Telemachus enjoins (he cry'd) 
At ev'ry portal let ſome matron wait, 
And each lack faſt the well-compaQted gate; 


v. 407. The ſuitors cith a ſcornful ſmile, &c.) Spondanus be 
lieves they laugh out of contempt of Telemachus; Dacier, be— 
caule they believe the time come which 1s to end all their doubts 
by the marriage of Penclope; they hope to draw the bow, and 
this hope mollifies their anger. But all theſe reaſons (as well as 
thoſe of Euſtathius) ſeem to be rather invented than natural: we 
may find a ſufficient reaſon of their laughter, from the ſharpne!s 
of Telemachus towards Eumæus; they rejoice to ſee an enemy 
(for ſuch they eſteem Eumæus) miſ-uſed, and this will likewile 
give a reaſon why the poet adds, that they ceaſed their anger agaia(t 
Telemachus, namely, becauſe he gratifies their ill-will by threzt- 
ning Eumzus. | 

v. 412. Hear what Telemachus enjcius, &c.] It is very evident 
that this command proceeds not from Telemachus but Ulyiles : it 


was Ulyſſes who gave directions to ſhut the door of the women: 


apartment; but Eum-us is ignorant that Euryclea was acquainted 


with the return of Ulyſſes, and therefore ſpeaks as from Tele- 
machus. He knew very well that ſhe would obey the orders 0! 


Telemachus, but if ſhe had not been acquainted with the return 
of Ulyſſes, ſhe would have made ſome heſitation, believing the 
beggar to be really a ſtranger and not Ulyſſes. Eultathius, 
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And if unuſual ſounds invade their eat, 415 
If arms, or ſhouts, or dying groans they hear, 
Let none to call or iſſue forth preſume, 
But cloſe attend the labours of the loom. 
Her prompt obedience on his order waits; 


Clos'd in an inſtant were the palace gates. 420 


In the fame moment forth Philætius flies 
Secures the court, and with a cable ties 

The utmolt gate; (the cable ftrongly wrought . 
Of Byblos' reed, a ſhip from Afgypt brought) 


len unperceiv'd and ſilent at the board 425 
His ſeat he takes, his eyes upon his lord. ; 
And now his well-known bow the maſter bore, 

Turn'd on all ſides, and view'd it o'er and o'er: 
Left time or worms had done the weapon wrong, 
Its owner abſent and untry'd ſo long. 430 


v. 423. (the cable frongly wrought 
Of Byblor reed 


The word in the Greek 1s BUE AD, which we are not to unders 
tand of the Ægyptian papyrus, but it is derived from BIS Avg on -- 
BIG 22g, a plant growing in the marſhes of Ægypt, BoTavng 


ep, , that bears the reſemblance of the papyrus, as 
Euſtathius explains it. Of this plant the antients made their cor- 
age; on the top of it there grew fibrous threads reſembling hair, and 


thus Strabo deſcribes it, I. NI p25 e £7 p EY v Lal vur, 
* a flender twig, bearing, as it were, hair on the top of it.” 

v. 428. Turn'd on all fides, and view'd it wer and ver.) This 
little particularity is not inſerted in vain: Ulyſſes is ready to en- 
gage in a terrible combat; it is therefore very neceſſary to be cu- 
rious in the examination of the bow, to be certain that he might 
depend upon it: if he had obſerved that it had been decayed through 
time, his prudence would have furniſhed him with ſome other in- 
ſtrument. Euſtathius 1 is of opinion that this whole bow was made 


of horn, becauſe tres denotes worms that breed in horn: the bow; 
ſays that author, was made of horn, and not of wood, like the 
Scythian bows. This, it muſt be confeſled, is not entirely ſatis- 
factory, becauſe the bows were antiently tipt or pointed at the ex- 
tremities with horn; and to this horn Ulyſſes may refer. But the 
other opinion is moſt prohable, and Ovid thus underſtood it ; 


6 Penelope vires juvenum tentabat in arcu, 
M Qui latus argueret corneus arcus erat.“ 
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While ſome deriding—How he turns the boy ! 

Some other like it ſure the man muſt know, 

Or elle wou'd copy; or in bows he deals; 

Perhaps he makes them, or perhaps he ſteals. — 
Heav'n to this wretch (another cry'd) be kind! 0 
And bleſs, in all to which he ſtands inclin'd, 436 
With ſuch good fortune as he now ſhall find. 

Heedleſs he heard them; but difdain'd reply; 

The bow peruſing with exacteſt eye. 

Then, as ſome heav'nly minſtrel, taught to ſing 440 
High notes reſponſive to the trembling ftring, 

To ſome new ttrain when he adapts the lyre, 

Or the dumb lute refits with vocal wire, 

Relaxes, ſtrains, and draws thein to and fro ; 

So the great maſter drew the mighty bow: 445 
And drew with eaſe. One hand aloft ditplay'd 

The bending horns, and one the ftring eſſay'd. 

From his effaying hand the ſtring let fly 

' Twang'd ſhort and ſharp, like the ſhrill ſwallow's cry. 


v. 440. Then, as ſome beav'nly minflrel, &c.] Fuſtathius con- 
feſſes himſelf to be greatly pleaſed with this compariſon : it is very 
Juſt, and well ſuited to the purpoſe; the ſtrings of the lyre repre- 
ſent the bow-ſtring, and the eaſe with which the lyriſt ſtretches 
them, admirably paints the facility with which Ulyſſes draws the 


bow. When ſimilitudes are borrowed from an objeet entirely dit- 


ferent from the ſubject which they are brought to illuſtrate, they 
give us a double ſatisſaction, as they ſurpriſe us by ſhewing an 
agreement between ſuch things in which there ſeems to be the 
greateſt diſagreement, 


the flring let fly, | 7 | 
Twang d. ſbort and ſharp, like the fbrill ſwallows cry.) 


The compariſon is not intended to repreſent the ſweetneſs of the 
ſound, but only the quality and nature of it; and means a harſh 
or jarring ſound, or ſomewhat rough, UT0T pe XU, as Euſtathius in- 
terprets it; ſuch a ſound as the ſwallow makes when ſhe fings dy 
ſtarts, and not in one even tenour. The ſwallow is inharmonious, 
and Ariſtophanes uſes EAI over PSTEIR in his frogs, to ſignify 
thoſe who are enemies to the muſes; and here the poet uſes it 
denote a flvill, harſh, or jarring ſound, | 


v. 448. 
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A gen'ral horrour ran thro' all the race, 450 
Sunk was each heart, and pale was ev'ry face. 
Signs from above eniu'd : th' unfolding {ky 
In light'ning burſt ; Jove thunder'd from on high. 
Fir'd at the call of heav'n's almighty lord, 
He ſnatch'd the ſhaft that glitter d on the board: 455 
(Faſt by, the reſt lay ſleeping in the ſheath, 
But ſoon to fly the meſſengers of death.) 

Now fitting as he was, the cord he drew, 
Thro' ev'ry ringlet levelling his view; 
Then notch'd the ſhaft, releas'd, and gave it wing; 
The whizzing arrow vaniſh'd from the ſtring, 461 
Sung on direct, and threaded ev'ry ring. 


W [he ſolid gate its fury ſcarcely bounds; 


Pierc'd thro' and thro', the ſolid gate reſounds. 
Then to the prince. Nor have I wrought thee ſhame; 


Nor err'd this hand unfaithful to its aim ; 466 
Nor prov'd the toil too hard; nor have I loſt 
| That antient vigour, once my pride and boaſt. 


v. 462. Signs from above enſu'd ——) The ſignal of battle is 


W here given in thunder by Jupiter, as in the eleventh book of the 


lliad, 


Ev'n Jove, whoſe thunder ſpoke his wrath, diſtill'd 
Red drops of blood o'er all the fatal field. 
And again, | | 
That inſtant Juno and the martial maid 
In happy thunders promis'd Greece their aid. 
This prepares us for the greatneſs of the following action, which 


is uſhered in with thunder from heaven: and we are not ſurpriſed 


to ſee Ulyſſes defeat his enemies, when Jupiter declares himſelf in 
his favour. Homer calls this thunder a ſign and a prodigy : it is 
2 ſign, becauſe it predicts the event; and a prodigy, becaule the 


| thunder proceeds from a ſerene ſky. Euſtathius. 


v. 467. — nor have I bot 
That antient vigour ] 


Ulyſſes ſpeaks not thus out of vanity, but ſolely to confirm the 


| courage of Telemachus, and his two friends, Eumzus and Philz- 
| ftlus, He ſets his vigour before their eyes, that they may have 
| confidence in it in the ſucceeding engagement, 
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Ill T deſerv'd theſe haughty peers diſdain; 
Now let them comfort their dejected train, 470 
In ſweet repaſt the preſent hour employ, 
Nor wait 'till ev'ning for the genial joy: 
Then to the late's ſoft voice prolong the night ; 
Muſic, the banquet's molt refin'd delight. 

He ſaid, then gave a nod; and at the word 473 
Telemachus girds on his ſhining ſword. 
Faſt by his father's fide he takes his ſtand ; 
The beamy jav'lin lightens in his hand. 


v. 471. In ſcueet repaſl the preſent hour employ, 


Nor watt "till ev' ning ——1 


This circumſtance is very neceſſary; Ulyſſes excites the ſuitors to 
ſupper by day-light, becauſe it would be more ealy for him to al- 
fault them while they fat at table; the poſture would give him 
ſome advantage; and he adds “ before evening,” becaule if they 
had ſupped by the light of the torch, upon extinguiſhing it, they 
had greatly embarraſſed him, and perhaps rendered his deſigns lite 
effectual through the benefit of the darkneſs. Neither is it with- 
out reaſon that he propoſes ſinging and muſic ; he does it to draw 
away their thoughts from any jealouſy of intended violence; and 
by this method he gives the aſſault unexpectedly, and begins ths 
laughter before wy are prepared to make any oppoſition, 


Ul 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The death of the ſuitors. 


Ulyſſes begins the ſlaughter of the ſuitors by the death of 
Antinous. He declares himſelf, and leis fly bis arrows 
at the refl. Telemachus aſſifts, and brings arms for his 
father, himſelf, Eumaus and Philztius. Melanthius 
does the ſame for the wooers. Minerva encourages U- 
Hes in the ſhape of Mentor. The ſuitors are all ſlain, 
only Medon and Phemius are ſpared. Melanthius and 
the unfaithful ſervants are executed. The reſt acknows 
ledge their maſler with all demonſtrations of joy. 


HEN fierce the hero over the threſhold ſtrode; 
Stript of his rags, he blaz'd out like a god. 
Full in their face the lifted bow he bore, 
And quiver'd deaths, a formidable ſtore; 


* We are now come to the great event or cataſtrophe of the 

| Odyſſey, which is the deſtruction of the ſuitors. The manner 
by which the poet conducts it, has been praiſed and cenſured by 
lome as noble and heroic, by others. as romantic and incredible : 
t is therefore highly neceſſary to vindicate Flomer, in the chief 
Action of the whole poem, that he may not be found culpable, in | 
the place where he ought to be the moſt exact, and draw his hero | 
to the beſt advantage. The objection made againſt this deciſive 
action is, that the poet makes Ulyſſes perform impoſſibilities; no | 
one perſon, with ſuch ſmall aſſiſtance, being able to deſtroy above | | 
an hundred enemies. It is no anſwer to ſay that Pallas deſcends 1 
to aid Ulyſſes, for it has been already proved, that all incidents 14 
which require a divine probability, ſhould be fo diſengaged from 144 
the action, that they may be ſubſtracted from it without deſtroying 5 
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Before his feet the rattling ſhow'r he threw, 
And thus terrific, to the ſuitor crew. 


5 


it; whereas this action is eſſential to it. No leſs a critic than 
Longinus, chap. vii. condemns Homer ; for, enumerating the 
faults of the Odyſſey, he thus proceeds : to theſe may be added 
« the abſurdities he commits, in the account of the deſtrucgion 
% of Penelope's ſuitors.” And Scaliger, lib. v. of his Poeticy, 
is of the ſame opinion: Ulyſſes interfecit arcu procos, inter 
« quos & ipſum tantillum eſſet intervalli: quare omnes ſimul in 

eum impetum non fecerunt?” The ſtrength of this objection 
lies in the omiſſion of the ſuitors in not ruſhing at once upon U. 
lyſſes in an united body: now this was impoſſible, he ſtood upon 
the threſhold in a narrow paſs, and by this advantage he was able 
to make it good againſt a great inequality of numbers. It is not 
difficult to bring inftances of a like nature from undoubted hiſtory: 
Cocles alone defended the bridge over the Tyber againſt the whole 


army of Porſena, and ſtood unmoveable till the Romans broke it | 


down behind him. And Leonidas the Spartan general defended 
the paſs of Thermopylæ with a ſmall number, againſt three wil. 
lions of Perfians led by Xerxes; and if he had not been betrayed, 
he would have probably defeated his whole army. In both theſe 
inſtances there was a greater inequality of numbers, than between 
Ulyſſes and the ſuitors. The reader will be reconciled to the pro- 
bability of theſe relations, if he conſiders that the whole buſineſs 


of war was antiently decided by mere ſtrength of body: fire-arms | 
now ſet all men upon a nearer level: but in theſe early ages, the | 


ſtrongeſt perſon was the greateft hero; a man of ſuperior and un- 


common ſtrength drove his enemies before him like an army of | 


boys, and with as much facility. From this obſervation it is evi- 
dent, that Homer ſcarce tranſgreſſes the bounds of hiſtoric truth, 
when he deſcribes Achilles chaſing whole ſquadrons of Trojans: 
he wrote according to the manners of his times, and drew after 


the life, though ſometimes he improved a feature to give grace to | 


the picture of his hero: thus in the ſcripture, from the mere ad- 
vantage of ſtrength, we ſee a ſingle Goliah defy the whole armies 
of Iſrael. . 

Rapin commends the conduct of Homer in bringing about the 
deſtruction of the ſuitors. The unravelling the whole Odyſſey 
(ſays that author) by their deaths, is very great, and very becom- 
ing an hero; that whole ſtory is dreſſed up in colours ſo decent, 
and at the ſame time ſo noble, that antiquity can hardly match 
any part of the narration; here Homer has diſplayed himſelf to 
the beſt advantage. I wiſh Rapin had given his reaſons, and not 
run into a general commendation : but we ſhould be ſufficiently 
convinced of the judgment of Homer in deſcribing the ſuitors fall- 
ing chiefly by Ulyſſes, if we conſider the nature of epic poetry. 
The chief action is to be performed by the hero of the poem: 
thus Hector falls by Achilles, Turnus by ZAneas ; the death 
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One vent'rous game this hand has won to-day, 
Another, princes! yet remains to play; 


of the ſuitors is the chief action of the Odyſſey, and therefore it 
is neceſſary to be executed by Ulyſſes; for if any other perſon had 
performed it, that perſon would have done an action more noble 
than the hero of the poem, and eclipſed his glory. It is for the 
ſame reaſon that the poet refuſes all eaſy methods to re-eſtabliſh 
Ulyſes: he throws him into difficulties which he is to ſurmount 
by his own proweſs and magnanimity. Homer might eaſily have 
raifed an army, and placed Ulyſſes at the head of it; but the 
more difficult way being molt conducive to his honour, he rejectt 
all eaſy methods, ſhews him ſtruggling with infinite hazards, out 
of which he extricates himſelf perſonally by his wiſdom and cou- 
rage. By this means he compleats the character of his hero, leaves 
a noble image of his worth upon the minds of the ſpectators, and 
makes him go off the ſtage with the utmolt applaule, 

v. 1. Then fierce the hero oer the threſhold flirade, &c. ] Plato was 
particularly ſtruck with the beauty of theſe lines: in his dialogue 
intitled Ion, p. 145. Socrates thus ſpeaks : * When you repeat 
„the verſes of Homer emphatically, and raviſh the whole audi- 
ence, Whether it be the paſſage where he ſings how Ulyſſes 


* leaps upon the threſhold, diſcovers himſelf to the ſuitors; and 


e pours his arrows before his feet: or where Achilles ruſhes upon 
Hector; or where he paints the lamentations of Hecuba, Priam, 
„or Andromache; tell me, are you any longer maſter of your 
* own paſſions? Are you not tranſported and raviſhed with divine 
fury; think yourſelf preſent at the very actions, either in Ithaca 
„or Troy? It muſt indeed be allowed, that Homer here paints 
to the life; we ſee Ulyſſes, his motion, his attitude, and the 
noble fury with which he begins the onſet. The poet intereſts 


us in the cauſe of his hero, and we fight on his ſide againſt his 
enemies, 


Euſtathius obſerves, that inſtead of 84. G. the Folians wrote 
Ge ; an obſervation of too little importance to have been re- 


garded, if he had not given us a fragment of Sappho as a proof 


of it. 
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which he thus explains : 


What ruſtic beauty dreſs in aukward charms 
Detains my lover from his Sappho's arms ? 


The circumſtance of throwing the arrows before his feet is not in- 
ſerted without a reaſon; Ulyſſes could reach them from thence 


— ic. Ai ” 
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Another mark our arrow mult attain. 
Phobus afliſt! nor be the labour vain. 


10 
Swift as the word the parting arrow ſings, 
And bears thy fate, Antinous, on its wings : 
Wretch that he was, of unprophetic ſoul! 
High in his hands he rear'd the golden bowl! 
Ev'n then to drain it lengthen'd out his breath ; Is 


Chang'd to the deep, the bitter draught of death: 
For fate who fear'd amidſt a feaſtful band? 

And fate to numbers, by a fingle hand: 

Full thro' his throat Ulyſſes' weapon paſt, 

And pierc'd the neck. He falls, and breathes his laſt. 


with more facility and expedition, than if they had hung at his 
thoulder in the quiver, 

v. 10. Phabus affiſt !————] Ulyſſes addrefſes a prayer to 
Apollo to give ſncceſs to his preſent enterpriſe ; he directs it to 
him, becauſe he is the god of archery z and he concludes in four 
words, in compliance with the exigence of the time, which will 
not permit him to ſpeak at large. This prayer to Apollo confirms 
my obſervation, that Penclope propoſed the trial of the bow in ho- 
nour of that deity, and we find that it was cuſtomary from a re- 
markable paſlage in the Lliad, lib. iv. 


But firſt to ſpeed thy ſhaft, addreſs thy vow 
To Lycian Phœbus with the filver bow: 
And twea: the firſtlings of the flock to pay 
On Zelia's altars, to the god of day. 


It is from the urgency of the time that the ſpeech of Ulyſſes, as well 
as the prayer, is conciſe: it would have been very injudicious when 
he was ready to afſault his enemies unexpectedly, to have prefzced 
the onſet with a long oration; this would have given them an alarm, 
and time to make an oppoſition, 

v. 18. And fate to numbers, by a ſingle bad 9] This particular 
is very artful : the poet while he writes, ſeems to be ſurpriled at 
the difficulty of the enterpriſe he is about to relate. He is in 
doubt of the great event, and ſtands ſtill in admiration ct 1t. 
This has a double effect; it ſets the courage of Ulyſſes in a ſtrong 
point of light, who executes what might be almoſt thought an 
impoſſibility : and at the fame time it excellently contributes to 
make the ſtory credible ; for Homer appears to be held in ſuſpenſe 
by the greatneſs of the action; an intimation that nothing but 
the real truth and deference to veracity could extort from him a 
belief of it: thus by ſeeming to make the relation improbable, 
the poet eſtabliſhes the probability of it. Euſtathius. 
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The tumbling goblet the wide floor o'erflows, 21 
A ſtream of gore burſt ſpouting from his noſe ; 

Grim in convulſive agonies he ſprawls : 

Refore him ſpurn'd, the loaded table falls, 

And ſpreads the pavement with a mingled flood 25 
Of floating meats, and wine, and human blood. 
Amaz'd, confounded, as they ſaw him fall, 

Uproſe the throngs tumultuous round the hall; 

O'er all the dome they caſt a haggard eye, 

Each look'd for arms: in vain; no arms were nigh : 
Aim'ſt thou at princes? (ail ainaz'd they ſaid) 31 
Thy laſt of games unhappy haſt thou play'd; 

Thy erring ſhaft hath made our braveſt bleed, 

And death, unlucky gueſt, attends thy deed. 

Vultures ſhall tear thee—'Thus incens'd they ſpoke. 35 
While each to chance aſcrib'd the wond'ruus ſtroke, 


v. 22. Aftream of gore burſt ſpouting ] The word in the 
original 1s & UN, which commonly ſignifies a pipe or muſical in- 
ſtrument : the antients (obſerves Euſtathius) uſed it to denote a 
fountain ; here ti.- efore it implies a flux or fountain of blood; 


KPsY95 ££4190|17 1.0, * Ao, the word therefore very bappily 


paints the blood ſpouting from the noſtrils as from a fountain; and 
in this ſenſe, it gives us a full image of the nature of the wound; 


the blood ſprung as from a pipe, through the mouth of the wound, 
or from the veins, through the noſtrils. 


Thus incens'd they ſpoke, 
While each to chance aſcrib'd the wwind*rous ſtroke.) 


This paſſage was looked upon as ſpurious by the antients; for 
they thought it impoſſible that all the ſuitors ſhould ſpeak the 
lame ſentiment, as by compact, like a chorus in a tragedy : they 
appealed to the cuſtom of Homer himſelf, who continually wrote 


* . 


3 „ 
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wt 


Euſtathius anſwers, that the poet ſpeaks thus confuſedly, to re- 
preſent the confuſion of the ſuitors at the death of Antinous Das 
cier defends him by faying, that all the ſuitors imagined that An- 
tinous was ſlain by accident, and therefore the whole aſſembly 
having the ſame ſentiment, the poet might aſcribe to every mem- 


ber of it the ſame expreſſion. Either of theſe ſolutions explains 
the difficulty, | 


ams Oven Apa. — To 


— 


* 
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Blind as they were; for death ev'n now invades 

His deſtin'd prey, and wraps them all in ſhades. 

Then grimly frowning with a dreadful look, 

That wither'd all their hearts, Ulyſſes ſpoke. 
Dogs, ye have had your day; ye fear'd no more 

Ulyſſes vengeful from the Trojan ſhore ; 

While to your luſt and ſpoil a guardleſs prey, 

Our houſe, our wealth, our helpleſs handmaids lay: 


— 
2 


Not ſo content, with bolder frenzy fir'd, 45 


Ev'n to our bed preſumptuous you aſpir'd : 
Laws or divine or human fail'd to move, 
Or ſhame of men, or dread of gods above : 
Heedleſs alike of infamy or praiſe, 


Or fame's eternal voice in future days: 50 


The hour of vengeance, wretches now is come, 
Impending fate is yours, and inſtant doom. 
Thus dreadful he. Confus'd the ſuitors ſtood, 
From their pale cheeks recedes the flying blood ; 


Treinbling they ſought their guilty heads to hide, 55 


Alone the bold Eurymachus reply'd. 

If, as thy words impart, (he thus began) 
Ulyſſes lives, and thou the mighty man, 
Great are thy wrongs, and much haſt thou ſuftain'd 
In thy ſpoil'd palace, and exhauſted land ; 60 
The cauſe and author of thoſe guilty deeds, 
Lo! at thy feet unjuſt Antinous bleeds. | 
Not love, but wild ambition was his guide; 
To ſlay thy fon, thy kingdoms to divide, 
Theſe were his aims; but juſter Jove deny'd. 65 


v. 42. Ulyſſes vengeful from tbe Trojan ſhore.) The mention of 
the return of Ulyſſes from Troy is not inſerted caſually : he ſpeaks 
thus to intimidate his enemies, by recalling to their minds all the 
brave actions that he performed before it. Were not this his in- 
tention, he would have varied his expreſſion, for in reality he has 
been abſent from Troy near ten years, and returns from the Phza- 
cian, not the Trojan ſhores. Euſtathius. | 

v. 64. To flay thy ſon, thy kingdoms to divide.) This expreſſion 
ie judiciouſly inſerted, and with good reaſon put into the mouth of 
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Since cold in death th' offender lies; oh ſpare 


Thy ſuppliant people, and teceive their pray'r! 
Braſs, gold, and treaſures ſhall the {poi} detray, I 
Two hundred oxen ev*ry prince ſhall pay: | ( 
The waſte of years refunded in a day. \ 
Till then thy wrath is juit—Ulyſles burn'd 
With high diſdain, and ſternly thus return'd. 

All, all the treaſures that enrich'd our throne 
Before your rapines, join'd with ail your own, 
if offer*d, vainly ſhould for mercy call; 


'Tis you that offer, and ! ſcorn them all; 75 
Your blood is my demand, your lives the prize, 

Till pale as yonder wretch each ſuitor lies 

Hence with thoſe coward terms ; or fight, or fly; 
This choice is left ye, to reſiſt or die; — the 


ene of the ſuitors, namely Eurymachus. The poet is now puniſh- 
ing them for their crimes , it 1s therefore very neceſſary that the 
reader ſhould be ſatisfied that they deſerve puniſhment ; for if it 
be not an act of juſtice, it is murder. The poet therefore brings 
them all confeſſing themſelves guilty by the mouth of Euryma- 
chus; their crime is the intended murder of Telemachus, and 


| the uſurpation of the throne of Ulyſſes. If this had not been ſet 
in a clear light, there might have been room for a ſuſpicion that 


Ulyſſes inflicted a puniſhment too great for the guilt of the ſuitors. 


For was it a crime that deſerved death, to aim at the marriage of 


Penelope? This is not to be ſuppoſed; for they took her to be a 
widow, and might therefore without a crime aſk her in marriage. 


| Was death due for the waſte and profuſion of the riches of Ulyiles ? 
| This might have been redreſſed, by a full repayment, and a juſt 


equivalent. Homer therefore, to ſhew that there is a cauſe tor 
the ſeverity of the puniſhment, ſets their crimes in open view, 


| Which are an intentional murder, and an actual treafon, The 


place likewiſe where he inferts this circurnſtance is well choſen, 


| Viz, in the place where the puniſhment is related; and by this 
method we acknowledge the equity of it. 


It is true; Eury ma- 
chus throws the guilt upon Antinous as the chief offender, but 


| all the ſuitors have been his aſſociatés, and approved of all his vio- 


lent and bloody deſigns through the Odyiley, and therefore are 


| juſtly involved in the fame puniſhment i fo that Ulyſſes puniſhes 
| rebellious ſubjects by the authority of a king. Homer likewite 


obſerves juſtice in the death of Antinous; he is the firſt in gailt, 


| and the firſt that falls by his hero's hands. 


Vor. III. | H 
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And die I truſt ye ſhall. —He fternly ſpoke : 
With guilty fears the pale afſembly ſhook. 
Alone Eurymachus exhorts the train: 
Von' archer, comrades, will not ſhoot in vain ; 
But from the threſhold ſhall his darts be ſped, 85 
(Who-e'er he be) 'till ev'ry prince lie dead. 
Be mindful of yourſelves, draw forth your ſwords, 
And to his ſhafts obtend thele ample boards, 
(So need compels.) Then, all united ſtrive 
The bold invader from his poſt to drive; 90 
The city rous'd ſhall to our reſcue haſte, 
And this mad archer ſoon have ſhot his laft. 
Swift as he ſpoke, he drew his traitor (word, 
And like a lion ruſh'd againſt his lord: 
The wary chief the ruſhing foe repreſt, 95 
Who met the point, and forc'd it in his breaſt: 
His ſailing hand deſerts the lifted ſword, 
And prone he falls extended o'er the board! 
Before him wide, in mix'd effuſion roll 


Th' untaſted viands, and the jovial bowl. 100 


Full thro his liver paſs'd the mortal wound, 
With dying rage his forehead beats the ground, 
He ſpurn'd the ſeat with fury as he fell, 

And the fierce ſoul to darkneſs div'd, and hell. 


v. 98. Anal to his ſbafts obtend theſe ample boards.) Lurz machs 
£:1o:ts the ſuitors to make uſe of the tables to oppoſe Ulyiles in tie 
cnanner of ſhields; from whence, obſerves Euſtathius, it may be 
gathered that every ſuitor had a peculiar table. This may be co 


armed from this book; for when Antinous falls, he overturns : 


table; which, if there had been but one, would have been too large | 
to be thus overthrown z beſides he ſpeaks in the plural nurabe!, | 


Ip , 


v. 91. The city rous'd ſhall to our reſcue haſte.) It is impoſiible | 


but that the ſuitors mult kave many friends amongſt the Ithacans. 
Intereſt or ill- humour engages men in faction; but this is not the 
full import of the ſenſe of Homer: the Ithacans were 1gnorant 


that Ulyſſes was returned, and no wonder therefore if they en. 
gaged in defence of the princes of their land, agaiaſt a ſtranger and 


a beggar z for ſuch in appearance was Ulyſſes. 
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Next bold Amphinomus his arms extends 105 
o force the paſs: the god-like man defends. | 
Thy ſpear, Telemachus! prevents th' attack, 

The brazen weapon driving thro' his back, 

hence thro' his breaſt its bloody paſſage tore; I 
Flat falls he thund'ring on the marble floor, I 1 
And his cruſh'd forchead maiks the ſtone with go. e. 

He left his jav'lin in the dead, for fear 

The long incumbrance of the weighty tpear 

Jo the fierce foe advantage might afford, 

To ruſh between and ute the ſhorten'd ſword. 115 
With ſpeedy ardour to his ſire he flies. 

And, Arm, great father! arm (in haſte he cries) 


v. 108. The brazen weafpen driving thro" bis Bach.] Fuſtathius, 
and Spondanus from him, interpret this paſſage very much to the 
diſadvantage of the courage of Telemachus; they obſerve that h- 
is yet new to the horrours of war, and therefore wanting the 
heart to meet his enemy in the front, gives him this wound be- 


tween the ſhoulders : that as ſoon as he has given the blow, out 


of fear he leaves the ſpear in the wound; an action as diſreputable 
as to throw away the ſhield in battle; and laſtly, that it is fear 
that ſuggeſts to his mind the expedient to fetch the arms, a pre- 
text to be diſtant from danger. But it is not difficult to defend 


Telemachus. Amphinomus was aſlaulting Ulyſſes, and conſe- . 


quently his back was turned towards Telemachus, and this occa- 
lions the wound in that part. This combat is not a conibat of ho- 
nour, where points of ceremony are obſerved: Telemachus was 
therefore at liberty to deſtroy his enemy by any methods, without 
any imputation of cowardice z eſpecially conhc::ing the inequality 
of the parties. Neither is it out of fear that he quits his ſpear ; 
but from a dictate of wiſdom : he is afraid leſt ſome of the ſuitors 


ſhould attack him while he is diſengaging it, and take him at an 


advantage, while he has no weapon to uſe in his own defence; 
beſides, he has no farther occaſion ſor it; he haſtes away to pro- 


ride other arms, not only for kin ſelf, but for Ulyſſes and his 


friends; and this is ſo far from being the ſuggeſtion of fear, that 
it is the reſult of wiſdom. 
/ T / 

There is ſome difficulty in the expreſſion @TFPp9TpiHvet TyLac, 
the meaning of it is, leſt he ſhould receive a deſcending blow the 
word is an adjective, and Euſtathius tells us, that X24ß˙ is to be 
underſtood; I thould rather chuſe 927 4! which immediately 
precedes, it being as good ſenſe to ſay a wound is given by a de- 
icending ſword, as a deſcending hand. | 

V. 119, ———— arm (in haſte he cries).) Eo ner almoſt con- 
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Lo hence run for other arms to wield, 
For miſſile jav'lins, and for helm and ſhield ; 
Faſt by our fide let either faithful ſwain 120 
In arms attend us, and their part ſuſtain. 
Haſte and return (Ulyſſes made reply) 
While yet th' auxiliar ſhafts this hand ſupply ; 
Leit thus alone, encounter'd by an hoſt, 
Driv'n from the gate, th' important paſs be loſt. 12: 
With ſpeed Telemachus obeys, and flies 
Where pil'd on heaps the royal armour lies; 
Four brazen helmets, eight refulgent ſpears, 
And four broad bucklers, to his fire he bears : 
At once in brazen panoply they ſhone, 130 
At once each ſervant brac'd his armour on; 
Around their king a faithful guard they ſtand, 
While yet each ſhait flew deathful from his hand: 
Chief after chief expir d at ev'ry wound, 
And ſwell'd the bleeding wountain on the ground. 
Soon as his ſtore of flying fates was ſpent, 13) 
As inſt the wal: he ſet the bow unbent :; 


b 

tantly gives the epithet MepheI c to £754; « winged words.” 
Plutarch in his treatiſe upon Garrulity gives us the meaning of it 
A word (ſays that author) while it remains unſpoken is a lecre!, 
but being communicated, it changes its name into common tu— 
mour; it is then “ flown”? from us; and this is the reaſon why 
Homer calls words“ winged :” he that lets a bird fy from his 
hand, does not cafily catch it again; and he that Jets a word flip 
from his tongue cannot recall it; it flies abroad, and flutters from 
place to place every moment. It has indeed in ſome paſſages a ft!!! 
cioſer meaning; when a perſon ſpeaks wlth precipitation, the 
epithet expreſſes the ſwiftnels of the ſpeech, the words are winged: 
it is here applied with particular propriety ; Telemachus aſk* 4 
queſtion in the compaſs of four lines, and receives an anſwer in 
two from Ulyſſes; the time not allowing any delay. | 

v. 137. Againſt the wall he ſet the biw unbent.) The poet may 
be thought too circumſtantial in the diſpoſal of the bow; but there 


is a reaſon for it; he ſhews Ulyſſes placed it out of the reach of 


the ſuitors, who, if they had ſeized the bow, might have fur- 


niſned themſelves with arrows from the dead bodies of their friends, 


and employed them againſt Ulyſſes: this caution was therefore ne- 
ceſſary. Euſtathius. 
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And now his ſhoulders bear the maſſy ſhield, 

And now his hands two beamy jav'lins wield : 

He frowns beneath his noduing plume, that play'd 

O'er the high creſt, and caſt a dreadtul ſhade. 141 
There ſtood a window near, whence looking down 

From o'er the porch, appear'd the ſubject town, 


v. 142, There ſi:2d a window near, whence looking denon 
From o'er the porch, appear'd the ſubject town.) 


The word in the Greek is ooo o0upn, janua ſuperior,” and it is 
likewiſe uled a little lower. It has given great trouble to the 
commentators to explain the ſituation of thete two paſſages. Da- 
cier imagines that by the former there was a deſcent into the 
court-yard, and lo to the ſtreet ; but this cannot be true: for Age- 
laus exhorting his aſſociates to ſeize this paſſage, makes ule of the 


word £y4Ca11@, which ſignifies to“ aſcend,” and not to“ defcend”” 
into the court-yard ; beſides, he bids them raile the people by 
* ſhouting to them,“ which ſeems to imply, that this place over- 
looked the ttreets, from whence a ſhout might be heard by the pco- 
ple. Oeo8uen (obſerves Euſtathius) is Nun £15 ny 6evu{cy 

\ / 5 . T 
Tis Fi:Aam 101% exe, that is, * a door by which a perſon 
aſcends “ to obtain a proſpec.“ This probably led to the roof of 
the porch of the palace fronting the ſtreet, trom whence a perſon 
ſtanding in the open air, and ſhouting, might raile the city; or as 
for greater clearneſs it is he:c tranſlated a window, which anſwers 
all thele purpoſes. | | 

. » o oy 7 . 

But there is ſtill a difficulty ariſing from the word XA, which 
i thus ſolved by Euſtathius, A«ugi £51v 0 ®p35 TH apg2Jugny 
dyor C=Y@TM, that is, a narrow paſſage leading to this private 
window or door, and he afterwards interprets it by 8 7 od eg 

From what has been obſerved, it appears evidently that there 
was another paſſage to the upper apartments of the palace; for 
this was guarded by Eumæus, and was inacceſſible, and confe- 
quently Melanthius conveys the arms to the ſuitors by ſome other 

5 1 Y , 

ſtair-caſe. This Homer expreſſes by 4/4ppwyN4s PY A912; the 
former word is very well explained by Heſychius, it ſignißes the 
paiſages of the palace leading from chamber to chamber, or the 


d19Pok of the apartments. Pu properly denotes a rupture, 
and here repreſents the openings of the paſſages from room to room. 
The antients thought this whole paſſage fo obſcure, that they drew 
a plan of theſe inward paſſages of the palace, as Euſtathius informs 
us; in this they figured the porch, the higher aperture, the other 
ſtair-caſe, and the room where the arms were laid. But Dacter 
ſtarts another difficulty: if Melanthius could go up to the room 
where the arms lay, why could he not go from thence into the 
courts of the palace, and raiſe the city ? The aniver is, becauie 
the arms were placed in an inward apartment, and taere was ne 
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A double ſtrength of valves ſecur'd the place, 
A high and narrow, but the only paſs : 145 
The cautious king, with all preventing care, 
to guard that outlet, plac'd Eumæus there: 
When Agelaus thus: Has none the ſenſe 
o mount yon' window, and alarm from thence 
{he neighbour town? the town ſhall force the door, 
And this bold archer ſoon ſhall ſhoot no more. 141 
Melanthius then: That outlet to the gate 

So near adjoins, that one may guard the ſtraight. 
But other methods of defence remain, | 
Myſelf with arms can furniſh all the train; 155 
Stores from the royal magazine I bring, | 
And their own darts ſhall pierce the prince and king, 

He ſaid; and mounting up the lofty ſtairs, 
Twelve ſhields, twelve lances, and twelve helmets bears: 
All arm, and ſudden round the hall appears 160 
A blaze of bucklers, and a wood of ſpears. 

The hero ſtands oppreſt with mighty woe, 

On ev'ry ſide he ſees the labour grow: 
Oh curſt event! and oh unlook'd-for aid ! 
Melanthius or the women have betray'd—— 165 


paſſage from thence into the palace- yards. Her miſtake aroſe from 
her opinion that there was an entry into the palace by the op oJuen, 


which opinion is refuted in the beginning of this annotation, If 


indeed Telemachus had brought down the arms this way, then 
there muſt have been a paſſage for Melanthius to the place from 
whence Agelaus bids him raiſe the city; for if Telemachus had 


paited to the armoury by it, why might not Melanthius from it? 


But this is not the caſe; for this door or window is not mentioned 
till Telemachns has turniſhed Ulyſſes and his friends with armour; 
and conſequently Homer cannot intend that we ſhould underitand 
that Telemachus aſcended to the armoury by it. 

v. 189. Twelve ſhields, tevelve lances, and twelve helmets bears. 
Ariſtarchus, remarks Eultathins, blamed this deſcription as incre- 
dible; for how could one perſon be able to carry ſuch a load of 
armour at one time? But we are not to make this ſuppoſition ; the 
poet ſpeaks indefinitely, and leaves us at liberty to conjecture that 
Melanthius brought them at ſeveral tines; thus a little lower we 
find him going again for arms to furniſn the reſt of the ſuitors. 
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Oh my dear fon ! The father with a ſigh! 
Then ceas'd : the filial virtue made reply. 
Falſhood is folly, and 'tis juſt to own 
The fault committed; this was mine alone; 
My haſte neglected yonder door to bar, 170 
And hence the villain has ſupply'd their war. 
Run, good Eumæus, then, and (what before 
| thoughtleſs err'd in) well ſecure that door: 
Learn if by female fraud this deed were done, 
Or (as my thought miſgives) by Dolius' fon. 175 
While vet they ſpoke, in queſt of arms again 
To the high chamber ſtole the faithleſs ſwain, 
Not unoblecy'd. Eumæus watchful ey'd, 
And thus addreis'd Ulyſſes near his fide. | 
The miſcreant we ſuſpected takes that way; 180 
Him, if this arm be pow'rful, ſhall I ſlay? 
Or drive him hither, to receive the meed 
From thy own hand, of this deteſted deed ? 


v. 172. Run, goed Eumeus, &c.) This paſſage, where Telema- 
chus bids Eumæus go and ſee who brings the arms, proves that 
Telemachus did not before abſent himſelf from the battle out of 
cowardice : here he chuſes to partake the danger with Ulyſſes, and 
ſends Eumæus and Philztius to execute his orders; a ſign that he 
does not conſult his ſafety at the expence of his honour. Euſtathius. 
But it mey ſeem extraordinary, that Ulyſſes and Telemachus 


ſhould be in doubt to know the perſon who brought the arms to 


the ſuitors ; eſpecially when Agelaus had held a public conference 
with Melanthius in order to it; but, anſwers Euſtathius, they 
ſpoke with a low voice, and at a proper diſtance fromm Ulyſſes. It 
may alſo be objected, that Melanthius could not poſſibly bring the 
arms without the obſervation of Ulyſſes and his friends. To ſolve 
this difficulty we muſt have recourſe to the ſecond private door, or 


cr0)ven, mentioned in a former annotation : by this paſſage he 
aſcends and deſcends without a diſcovery; that paſſage ſtanding in 
ſuch a ſituation, as not to be viſible to thoſe who were on the op- 
polite ſide of the palace. What may ſeem to contradict this ob- 
ſervation is, what Homer afterwards adds, for he directly tells us, 
tha Eumæus obſerved that the perſon who brought the arms was 
Melanthius; but that exprefiion may only imply, that he ſaw Me- 
lanthius going from the reſt of the company, and haſting towards 
that aſcent, and therefore juſtly concludes him ts be the perſon, 


4 
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Not ſo (reply'd Ulyſſes) leave him there, 


For us ſufficient is another care : 18; 
Within the ſtricture of this palace wall 
To keep inclos'd his matters till they fall. 
Go you and ſeize the felon; backward bind 
His arms and legs, and fix a plank behind; 
On this, his body by ſtrong cords extend, 190 
And on a column near the roof ſuſpend ; | 
90 ſtudy'd tortures his vile days ſhall end. 
The ready ſwains obey'd with joyful haſte, 
Behind the felon unperceiv'd they paſt, _ 
As round, the room in queſt of arms he goes : 195 
(The half-ſnut door conceal'd his lurking foes) 
One hand ſuſtain'd a helm, and one the Thiel 
Which old Laertes wont in youth to wield, 
Cover'd with duft, with dryneſs chapt and worn, 
'The braſs corroded, and the leather torn: 200 


v. 187. To keep inches d his maſters ] It may be aſked, 


when Eumzus retires from the guard of the paſſage, what binde 


the ſuitors from ſeizing it, and by it giving notice to the city 9 


their danger? What Ulyſſes here ſays obviates this objection. He 
tells Furnzus, that he and Telemachus will defend it againſt all 
the efforts of his enemies: by this expreſſion he gives us to under- 
tand, that Telemachus ſhall poſt himſelf in the place of Fumy©us, 
and make it good till he has executed juitice upon Melanthius. 

V. 197. One hand fuſtain'd a helm, and ene the 2 ed.] We fee Me- 
lanthius after a diligent ſcarch ge only one helm and one ſhicld ; 
and the ſhield is deſcribed as almoſt ipoiled with age: from hence 
Euttathius gathers that there were no more leit in the armoury; 

for it is probable that Melanthius would not have returned with ſo 
few arms if he could have found more: nor would he have brought 
the decayed ſhield, if he could have fupplicd himſelf with a ſtronger; 
fo that all the arms of Ulyſſes were ſeventeen helmets twelve at 
firſt delivered to the ſuitors by Melanthias, one more he was now 
bringing, and Ulyſſes and his friends were in poſſeſſion of four: 
there were the ſame number of ſhields, and twenty ſpears, twelve 
given to the ſuitors, and eight to the afhiſtants of Ulyſſes. This 
was his private armoury for the defence of his palace : and we are 
not to conclude, that theſe were the whole arms of the nation; 
there probably was a public repoſitory for armour for the public ule 
of their armies agaialt their enemies, 
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Thus laden, ofer the threthold as he ſtept, 

Fierce on the villain from each fide they leapt, 

Back by the hair the treinbling daſtard drew, 

And down reluctant on the pavement threw. 

Active and pleas'd, the zealous ſwains fulfil 

At ev'ry point their maſter's rigid will: 

Firſt, faſt behind, his hands and feet they bound, 

Then ſtreighten'd cords involy'd his body round: 

So drawn aloft, athwart the column ty'd, 

The howling felon ſwung from fide to ſie. 
Eumeus ſcoffing then with keen dildiin : 

There paſs thy pleaſing night, oh gentle ſwain! 

On that ſoft pillow, from that envy'd height 


O 


Füſt may'ſt thou ſce the ſpringing dawn of light; 


So timely riſe, when morning ttreaks the eaſt, 
To drive thy victims to the ſuitors featt. 

This faid, they left him tortur'd as he lay, 
Secur'd the door, and haſty firode away 


Lach, breathing death, reſum'd his dang'rous poſt 


Near great Ulyſſes; tour againit an hoit. 
When lo! deſcending to her hero's aid 
love's daughter Pallas, war's triumphant mai : 
In Mentor's friendly form ſhe join'd his fide ; 
Ulyſſes faw, and thus with tranſport cry'd. 
Come, ever welcome, and thy tuccoar lend 


* 


Oh cv'ry facred name in one! my friend! 
Early we lov'd, and long our loves have grown : 
Whatc'er thro' life's whole ſeries I have done 
Or good, or grateful, now to mind recall, 
And aiding this one hour, repay it all. 
Thus he; but pleaſing hopes his bofom warm 
Of Pallas latent in the friendly form. 
The adverſe hoſt the phantom warriour ey'd, 
And firſt loud threat'ning, Agelaus cry'd. 
Mentor beware, nor let that tongue perſuade 


Thy frantic arm to lend Ulyſſes aid; 
H 5 
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Our force ſucceſsful ſhall our threat make good, 
And with the fire's and ſon's commix thy blood. 
What hop'ſt thou here? Thee firſt the {word ſhall ſlay. 
Then lop thy whole poſterity away; 240 
Far hence thy baniſh'd conſort ſhall we ſend; 
With his, thy forfeit lands and treaſures blend; 
Thus, and thus only, ſhalt thou join thy friend. 
His barb'rous inſult ey'n the goddeſs fires, 
Vho thus the warriour to revenge inſpires. 2 
Art thou Ulyſſes ? where then ſhall we find 
The patient body and the conſtant mind? 
That courage, once the Trojans daily dread, 
F. non nine long years, and felt by heroes dead? 
and where that conduct, which reveng'd the luſt 250 
Of Priam's race, and laid proud Troy in dult ? 
{t thie. when Helen was the cauſe, vere cone; 
bat for thy country now, thy queen, thy ba? 
Niſe then ig combat, at my ſide attend; 
Obſerve what vigour gratitude can lend, 255 
And toes how weak, oppos'd againſt a friend! 


= 
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. 246. Art Hen Ulyſſes ? &c.} Pallas is here an allegoricai 
eity, and repreſents the courage and wiſdom which was cxerted by 
Uiytits in the deſtruction of the ſuitors : the poet puts the words 

into the mouth of a goddeſs, to give ornament and dignity to his 
potty 3 but they are only the ſuggeſtions of his own heart, which 
reproaches him for being to flow in punithing the inſolcnce of his 

»dverſaries. It we take them in this tenſe they will be in the na- 
tare of a iwohilequy ; the poet indeed was obliged to introduce a 
«city, to give importance to the deciſive action of his whole poem: 
thus Jupiter aflilts Aneas in Virgil; Minerva, Achilles in the 
Iitad, and the fame goddels Ulyſſes here in the Odyſſey. I very 
> el know that ail theſe paſſages have been blamed by ſome critics, 
as de, ogatory to the courage of theſe heroes, who cannot conquer 
their enemies but through the affiſtance of a deity. The reader 
may be pleaſed to look back for a full vindication of Homer and 
Virgil, to ib. iii. note on v. 481. of the Odyſſey. 

We may obſerve that a deity deſcends to aſſiſt Ulyſſes, but that 

the ſuitors are left to their own conduct: this furniſhes us with a 
very jult and pions moral, and teaches us that heaven guards and 


zNifts good men in adverſity, but abandons the wicked, and lets 
(hom periſh for theft follies. 


4; 
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She ſpoke; but willing longer to ſurvey 
The ſire and ſon's great acts, with-held the day; ; 
By farther toils decreed the brave to try, 
And level pois'd the wings of victory: 260 
Then with a change of form eludes their ſight, | 
Perch'd like a ſwallow on a rafter's height, 
And unperceiv'd, enjoys the riſing fight. 

Damaſtor's ſon, bold Agelaüs, leads 
The guilty war ; Eurynomus ſucceeds ; 265 
With theſe, Piſander great PolyRor's ſon, 
dage Polybus, and ftern Amphimedon, 
With Demoptolemus : theſe fix ſurvive; 
The beſt of all, the ſhafts had left alive. 
Amidſt the carnage deſp'rate as they ſtand, 270 
Thus Agelaus rous'd the lagg ing band. 

The Lr is come, when yon' fierce man no more 
With bleeding princes ſhal! beſtrow the floor : 
Lo! Mentor leaves him with an empty boaſt; 
The four remain, but four againſt an hoſt. 27s 
Let each at once diſcharge the deadly dart, 
One ſure of fix ſhall reach Ulyſſes' heart: 


v. 262, Perch'd like a ſcwalloav J We have ſeen the dei- 
ties, both in the Hiad and Odyfley, changing themſelves into the 
tape of birds: thus lib. vii. v. 67. of the iliad, 


Th' Athenian maid, and glorious god of day 

With ſilent joy the ſettling hoſts ſurvey, 

In form, like vultures, on the becch's height 

They fit conceal'd, and wait the future fight. 


This perhaps may be the occaſion of all ſuch fictions. The ſu- 
perſtition of the heathen world induced the antients to believe that 
the appearance of any bird in a critical hour was a ſign of the pre- 
ſence of a divinity, and by degrees they began to perſuade them- 


ſelves, that the gods appeared to them in the form of thoſe birds. | 


Hence aroſe all the honours paid to augurs, and the reliance upon 
divination drawn from the flight of birds; and almoſt every deity 
had a bird ſacred to him. The eagle to Jupiter, the peacock to Ju- 
no, &c. Pallas here takes the form of a {wallow, becaule it is a 
gomeſtic bird, and therefore may be ſaid to appear within the walls 
of the palace with moR prodability. 
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Thus ſhall one ſtroke the glory loſt regain: 
Ihe reſt muſt periſh, their great leader ſlain. 
Then all at once their mingled lances threw, 29 
And thirſty all of one man's blood they flew ; 
In vain! Minerva turn'd them with her breath, 
And ſcatter'd ſhort, or wide the points of death; 
With deaden'd found, one on the threſhold falls, 
One ſtrikes the gate, one rings againſt the walls; 289 
"The ſtorm paſt innocent. The god- like man 
Now loftier trod, and dreadful thus began. 
is now (brave friends) our turn, at once to throw 
{So ſpeed 'em heay'n) our jav'lins at the foe. 
That impious race to all their paſt miſdeeds 2.90 
Would add our blood. Injuſtice ſtill proceeds. 
Ile ſpoke : at once their fiery lances flew : 
Great Demoptolemus, Ulyſſes flew ; 
Euryades receiv'd the prince's dart; 
The goat-herd's quiver'd in Pilander's heart ; 295 
Fierce Elatus by thine, Eumæus, falls; | 
'Their fall in thunder echoes round the walls. 
The reſt retreat: the victors now advance, 
Fach from the dead reſumes his bloody lance. 
Again the foe diſcharge the ſteely ſhow's ; 300 
Again made fruſtrate by the virgin pow'r. 
Some, turn'd by Pallas, on the threſhold fall, 
Some wound the gate, ſome ring againſt the wall; 
Some weak, or pond'rous with the brazen head, 
Drop harnileſs, on the pavement founding dead. 
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v. 298. —— the wiflors now advance, 


Fach from the dead reſumes his bloody lance.) 
The danger beginning to abate by the fall of the chief of the ene- 


my, Ulyſſes advances from his ſtand : there was a neceflity for this 


conduct: Ulyſſes and his three affiſtants had killed four enemies 
with their ſpears : and conſequently the poet was obliged. to ſupply 
them with freſh weapons, otherwiſe, if they had diſcharged their 
ſpears once more, they mult have been left naked and defenceleſs, 


having only two a-piece brought by Telemachus, This obſerva- 


tion ſhews the exactneſs which Homer maintains in his relation, 
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Then bold Amphimedon his jav'lin caſt; 
Thy hand, Telemachus, it lightly raz'd : 
And from Cteſippus' arm the ſpear elanc'd 
On good Eumæus' ſhield and ſhoulder glanc'd ; 
Not leflen'd of their force (fo flight the wound) 310 
Each ſung along, and dropp'd upon the ground. 
Fate doom'd thee next, Eurydamus, to bear 
Thy death, ennobl'd by Ulyſſes' ſpear. 
By the bold ſon Amphimedon was lain : | 
And Polybus renown'd the faithful ſwain. 315 
Pierc'd' thro? the breaſt the rude Cteſippus bled, _ 
And thus Philztius gloried o'er the dead. 
There end thy pompous vaunts and high diſdain ; 
Oh ſharp in ſcandal, voluble and vaim! _ 
How weak is mortal pride! To heav'n alone 320 
Th' event of actions and our fates are known: 
Scoffer, behold what gratitude we bear: 
The victim's heel is anſwer'd with this ſpear. 
Ulyſſes brandiſh'd high his vengeful ſteel, 
And Damaſtorides that inſtant fell ; 325 
Paſt-by Leocritus expiring lay, 
{he prince's jav'lin tore its bloody way 
Thro' all his bowels : down he tumbles prone, 
His batter'd front and brains beſmear the fone. 


v. 323. Thewidim"s Jeel is anſwer'd with this ſpear.) This refers 
o a paſſage in the latter end of the twentieth book of the Odyſſey, 
where Cteſippus throws the foot of a bullock at Ulyſſes. Philætius 
here gives him a mortal wound with his ſpear, and tells him it is 
a return for the foot of the bullock. Euſtathius informs us, that this 
became a proverb, Ts70 To avTl mod og Setynlioy, to expreſs a 
return oſ evil for evil; the like may be obſerved of the death of An- 
tinous, who was killed as he lifted the bowl to drink. 


Io peraty νννννẽ˖ẽr1x Nνõ·˖ 0 N¹ν˖ſ S dp. 


Which is exactly rendered by our proverb, Many things happen 


between the cup and the lip.” Thus likewiſe the kindneſs of 
Cyclops was uſed proverbially, to denote a ſevere injury diſguiſed 
under a ſeeming civility z that monſter having promiſed Ulyſſes 
mercy, but it was only the mercy to devour him laſt. Theſe little 
inſtances prove the great veneration the antients had for Homer, 
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Now Pallas ſhines confeſs'd ; aloft ſhe ſpreads 330 
'The arm of vengeance o'er their guilty heads ; 
The dreadful ægis blazes in their eye; 
Amaz'd they fee, they tremble, and they fly: 
Confus'd, diſtracted, thro' the rooms they fling, 
Like oxen madden'd by the breeſe's ſting, 335 
When ſultry days, and long, ſucceed the gentle ſpring. 


v. 332. The dreadful æ gi — 1 This ſhield is at large 
geſcribed, lib. v. of the Iliad, 


round the margin roll'd, 

A iringe of ſerpents, hifling, guard the gold: 
Here all the terrours of grim war appear 

Here rages force, here tremble flight and fear ; 
Here ſtorm'd contention, and here fury frown'd, 
And the dire orb portentous Gorgon crown'd. 


We ſee the terrible effects which the ſhield cauſes are created by 
the poet into a kind of beings, and animated to fight on the fide of 
his hero. | 

v. 336. Like oxen, &c.] The fury of the battle being now over, 
Homer pauſes with the action; and letting his fancy rove in ſearch 
of foreign ornaments, beautities and enlivens the horrours of it 
with two ſimilitudes, drawn from ſubjects very diſtant from the 
terrours they are brought to illuſtrate. The former of an herd of 
cattle, repreſents the confuſion and aftright of the ſuitors ; the lat- 
ter of the birds, their weakneſs and unavailing flight. The gadfly 
ſhews the fury and cloſe purſuit of Ulyſſes and his aſſiſtants, the 
hawks their courage, and ſuperiour power, Euſtathius. Virgil at 
large deſcribes this breeſe-fly. Georg. iii. 


About th' Alburnian groves, with holly green, 

Of winged inſects mighty ſwarms are ſeen : 

This flying plague, to mark its quality, 

Oeſtros the Grecians call, Aſilus, we: 

A fierce loud buzzing breeſe: their ſtings draw blood: 
And drive the cattle gadding thro' the wood, 

Seiz'd with unuſual pains they loudly cry, &. Dryden, 


This deſcription fhews that it is no ill-choſen ſimilitude; it very 
well paints the fuitors flying in an herd, and Ulyſfes wounding them 
as they fly. 

The latter ſimile from the hawks, aftords ſome curioſity in re- 
gard to the ancient manner of that ſport. It is evident, fays Da- 
cier, that this paſſage is an inſtance that flying birds of prey, 
in the nature of our hawking, was practiſed by the ancients: the 
nets, called by Homer vecect, were fixed in the plain ground; the 
fowlers with their falcons took their ſtation upon the adjoining 
eminences; when the birds, driven from this riſing ground, flew 
do the plain, they met with the nets, and endeavouring to eſcape 
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Not half ſo keen, fierce vultures of the chace 

Stoop from the mountains on the feather'd race, 

When, the wide field extended ſnares beſet, 

With conſcious dread they ſhun the quiv'ring net: 340 
No help, no flight: but wounded ev'ry way, 

Headlong they drop: the fovelers ſeize the prey. 


them, crowded into flocks : then the hawk or vulture was looſeds 
and deſcending upon his prey, flew them in multitudes ; for the 
birds were incapable of reſiſting, and at the ſame time were afraid 
of the nets, and therefore could not eſcape : this is the reaſon why 
the fowlers are ſaid to rejoice at the ſport : a plain indication that 
the poet intended to deſcribe the ſportſman's flying his bird at the 


rey. That the word e ſignifies © nets,” is evident from Ariſto- 
prey 8 - 


phanes, Al VEDLARLS, ua a (1 TV, that is,“ I ſwear by my nets :'? 


Heſychius 1s of the ſame opinion, vpe, ſays that author, ſignifies 
* / \ 
the © clouds,” #41 Alva FneaTixd, e hunters nets.” Euſtathius 
directly affirms, that in his time this ſport was practiſed in many 
countries; and the place where the nets were fixed was called = 
CA954T Ih. That author conſtrues theſe words Y coco uo &s 
1% ¹, as if £71 were to be underſtood, to expreſs the ruſhing of the 
birds againſt the net ; but there is no occaſion for this violence to 
n . 8 / . 7 . . 

the text, for by joining Ve, with T]&7TT8T4, the period will be 
plain, and ſignify, that through fear of the net they fly with vio- 
lence to avoid it. Monſieur Dacier has a pretty obſervation upon 
this ſport z and ſhews us that the antients were uſed to take even 
deer with nets, by flying at them birds of prey, in conformity to 
this deſcription of Homer : this is manifeſt from a paſſage in Ar- 
tian, lib. 11. c. 1. where he ſpeaks of men placing their fears where 
they have nothing to fear: Abl iy, nels To Tov EAAZOY 

p R 3 V / 7 7 a \ \ 
T47Y2V21" iT PC, givysodl af rAkgu TH ., 


* Fug, \ \ * / 3 "NY 1 / : 
Ts Tp&TV|41; Ky Feos Tive, (Tenor) dvd Ywgso lv ws ag 
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a721 Td GoCepd % f oppurcd For what remains, we 

are like deer, for they fearing the birds that are flown at them, 

* what courſe do they take? To what place of refuge do they run 


to be in ſecurity? To the nets, and fo periſh, miſtaking their 


danger for their greateſt ſafety.” Minerva, in this ſimilitude, is 
the bird of prey deſcending from the mountain; for ſhe it is who 
ſcatters the ſuitors by diſplaying her zgis from the roof of the pa- 
lace : this is the opinion of Euſtathius : but in the winding up of the 
compariſon, Homer plainly by the vulture denotes Ulyſſes and his 


aſſiſtants (though perhaps not excluſively of the goddeſs) for in the 
application he writes: | 
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On all ſides thus they double wound on wound, 
In proſtrate heaps the wretches beat the ground, 
Unmanly ſhrieks precede each dying groan, 345 
And a ted deluge floats the reeking ſtone. 

Leiodes firſt before the victor falls : 
The wretched augur thus for mercy calls. 
O gracious hear, nor let thy ſuppliant bleed : 
Still undiſhonour'd or by word or deed _ 350 
Thy houſe, for me, remains; by me repreſs'd 
Full oft” was check'd th' injuttice of the reſt : 
Averſe they heard me when I counſell'd well, 
Their hearts were harden'd, and they juſtly fell. 
Oh ſpare an augur's conſecrated head, 355 
Nor add the blameleſs to the guilty dead. 

Prieſt as thou art! for that deteſted band 
Thy lying prophecies deceiv'd the land: 
Againſt Ulyſſes have thy vows been made; 
For them, thy daily oriſons were paid: 360 
Yet more, ev'n to our bed thy pride aſpires : 
One common crime one common fate requires. 
Thus ſpeaking, from the ground the {word he took 
Which Agelaus' dying hand forſook; 
Full thro' his neck the weighty falchion ſped : 365 
Along the pavement roll'd the mutt'ring head. 


v. 347. Lewdes firſt before the victor falls 
The wretched augur 


This Leiodes is the laſt perſon who ſurvives of the ſuitors ; he was 
an augur and a prophet, and ought therefore to have followed wilcr 
counſels; he tells Ulyſſes that he endeavoured to reſtrain the ſuitors 
from their inſolence; but he himſelf aſpired to the bed of Pene- 
lope, and conſequentiy was an aſſociate in their conſpiracies. Leio- 
des falls without reſiſtance; and indeed it would have been very 
improper to have repreſented him encountering Ulyſſes in a ſingle 
comb at, when above an hundred had not been able to ſtand before 
him: beſides, fighting is out of the charaCter of Leiodes; he was 
not a man of the ſword, but an augur : it would therefore have 
been contrary to his function, to have drawn him engaging Ulyi- 
ſes; and conſequently, it is with great propriety that he is deſcribec 
falling not as a warriour, but as a ſuppliant, 
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| Phemius alone the hand of vengeance ſpar'd, 

* Phemius the ſweet, the heav'n inſtructed bacd. 

Beſide the gate the rev'rend minſtrel ſtands; 

The lyre, now filent, trembling in his hands; 370 
Dubious to ſupplicate the chief, or fly | 

To Jove's inviolable altar nigh, 


v. 371. Dubreus if to fly 
To Fove's inviolable altar nigh, &c.] 


This altar of Jupiter Herczus ſtood in the palace-yard ; ſo called 


from epo. the out-wall incloſing the court- yard.“ It ſtood in 
the open air, where they ſacrificed to Jupiter the guardian, or pro- 


tector ; and within the palace to Z 2e N. 
Jupiter was worſhipped under the fame name by the Romans. 
Thus Ovid, | 1 | 


“Cui nihil Hercæi profait ara Jovis.“ 


The altar mentioned by Virgil, Æneid. ii. was of the ſame nature 
$0 which Priam fled at the taking of Troy. 


Uncover'd but by heav'n, there ſtood in view 

An altar; near the hearth a laurel grew. 

Dodder'd with age; whoſe boughs encompaſs round 
The houſhold gods, and ſhade the holy ground. 


Theſe altars were places of ſanctuary, and by flying to them the 
perſon was thought to be under the immediate protection of the 
deity, and therefore in ſome caſes inviolable. The ſame practice 
prevailed amongſt the Jews, for we find frequently in the ſcriptures 
that it was cuſtomary to fly to the altar as to a place of leſuge, 


B "hich is evident from the expreſſion of laying hold on the horns of 
the altar. This is the reaſon why Phemius entertains an intention 


to y to the altar of Jupiter Hercæus. Plutarch, in his treatiſe 
upon Muſic, informs us, that Demodocus was reported to have 
wrote a poem, intitled, The deſtruction of Troy:“ and Phemius 
another, called, © The return of the Grecian captains :** but by 
theſe pocts Homer probably means only himſelf, who was author 
of two poems, the Iliad, and the Odyſſey. Homer (remarks Eu- 
ſtathius) plainly ſhews us the notion he had of the great qualifica- 
tions that were neceilary to form a good poet. He muſt ſing of men 
and gods; that is, be thoroughly acquainted with all things both 


human and divine; he muſt be auTdtSauTo0x, or © ſelf-taught ;"? 


| thatis, as we expreſs it, he muſt be a genius; he muſt have a na- 
tural ability, which is indeed to be improved, but not capable of 
being learned, by ſtudy : he adds, that beſides this felicity of na- 
ture, he muſt have an heavenly inſpiration ; this implies that he 
muſt have a kind of enthuſiaſm, an elevation of ſoul which is aot 
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Where oft' Laertes holy vows had paid, 
And oft' Ulyſſes ſmoking victims laid. 
His honour'd harp with care he firſt ſet down, 376 
Between the laver and the ſilver throne; 
Then proſtrate ſtretch'd before the dreadful man, 
Perſuaſive, thus, with accent ſoft began. 

O king! to mercy be thy ſoul inclin'd, 
And ſpare the poet's ever- gentle kind. 380 
A deed like this thy future fame would wrong, 
For dear to gods and men is ſacred ſong. 


to be obtained by labour and induſtry, and contequently is the gift 
ef heaven. Thus Pindar, 
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The bards, whom true poetic flame inſpires, 
Receive from nature more than human fires ; 


In vain from arts alone they tune the voice, 
Like crows they croak, nor is it ſong, but noiſe, 


This is the Mens Divinior of Horace: by induſtry men may be- 
come great ſcholars and philoſophers ; but no man was ever a great 
poet, without being in the ſtricteſt ſenſe a great genius. I will only 


add, that Ariſtotle in his Rhet. i. 7. quotes this hemiſtic avTodi- Y 


Jet, Tog, Rec. as an inſtance that natural are more excellent than 


acquired abilities; he gives the reaſon of it; namely becauſe they F 


are more uncommon, and not to be obtained by human induſtry, 


Maximus Tyrius has a criticiſm upon it. How (objects that au- 
thor) can it be ſaid that the poet is ſelf-taught, if the gods teach 


him to ſing? The anſwer is eaſy, Homer means that he has no hu- 


man inſtructor, and only oppoſes natural to acquired abilities. It 


is abſervable that Maximus Tyrius erroneouſly quotes the verle, 


of 
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He likewiſe puts the words in the mouth of Demodocus, which are 


here ſpoken by Phemius ; he undoubtedly quoted by memory. 


What Homer adds after all this, to raiſe the character of his 


poet, is very remarkably moral. That he never turned his talents 
to flattery, nor was it voluntarily that he ſerved or entertained un- 
worthy men, but was merely corapelled to it by their violence. 


' Difſert. xxii. for he writes, Oæol d [9 @TATHY 014910 „ Inſtead 1 
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delf-taught I ſing ; by heav'n, and heav'n alone, 
he genuine ſeeds of poeſy are ſown; 
| And (what the gods beſtow) the loity lay, - 269 
To gods alone, and god-like worth, we pay. 
Save then the poet, and thyſelf reward; 
'Tis thine to merit, mine 1s to record. 
That here I ſung, was force and not deſire 
This hand reluQtant touch'd the warbling wire: 399 
And let thy fon atteſt, nor ſordid pay, 
Nor ſervile flatt'ry, ſtain'd the moral lay. 
'The moving words Telemachus attends, 
His fire approaches, and the bard defends. 
Oh mix not, father, with thoſe impious dead 
The man divine; forbear that ſacred head; 
Medon the herald too our arms may ſpare, 
Medon, who made my infancy his care; 
If yet he breathes, permit thy ſon to give 
Thus much to gratitude, and bid him live. 400 
Beneath a table, trembling with diſmay, 
Couch'd cloſe to earth, unhappy Medon lay, 
 F Vrapt in a new ſlain ox's ample hide: 
| F %Gvift at the word he caſt his ſkreen aſide, 
ðVprung to the prince, embrac'd his knee with tears, 405 
And thus with grateful voice addreſs'd his ears! 
O prince! O friend! lo here thy Medon ſtands; 
Ah ſtop the hero's unreſiſted hands, | 
Incens'd too juſtly by that impious brood, 
t Whoſe guilty glories now are ſet in blood. 410 
To whom Ulyſſes with a pleaſing eye: 
Be bold, on friendſhip and my ſon rely; 
live, an example for the world to read, 
How much more ſafe the good than evil deed : 
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v. 413. Live, an example for the world to read, 
Hiw much more ſafe the good than evil deed.) 


The moral intended to be taught by the fable of the Odyſſey is, to 
ew virtue, though long in diftreſs, at length triumphant ; and 
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Thou, with the heav'n-taught bard, in peace reſort 41; 

From blood and carnage to yon” open court : 

Me other work requires—With tim'rous awe 

From the dire ſcene th' exempted two withdraw, 

Scarce ſure of life, look round, and trembling move 

To the bright altars of protector Jove. | 429 
Meanwhile Ulytles ſearch'd the dome, to find 

If yet there live of all th' offending kind. 

Not one ! complete the bloody tale he found, 

All fleep'd in blood, all gaſping on the ground. 

So, when by hollow ſhores the fiſher train, 425 

Sweep with their arching-nets the hoary main, 

And ſcarce the meſhy toils the copious draught contain, 


vice, though long ſucceſsful, unfortunate in the concluſion : it is 
to this effect that Ulyſſes here ſpeaks; and to give his words more 
weight, he throws them into a ſentence. It is with excellent 
judgment that it is here placed by Homer: the punithment is no 
ſooner over but Ulyfles declares the equity of it; he ſpeaks to all 
mankind, and lays it down as an univerſal truth, that virtue is to 
be preferred before vice, and invites us to the practice of the former, 
by ſhewing the ſucceſs of it in his own victory; and deters us from 


the latter, by repreſenting the ill conſequences of it in the deſtrue- 


tion of the ſuitors. 


v. 42g. Se, when by hollow fhires the fiſher train 


Sweep with their arching-nets the hoary main. 


The antients, remarks Euſtathius, obſerve that this is the only 
place where Homer manifeſtly ſpeaks of catching fiſh with nets; 
for thoſe words, lib. v. v. 595. of the Iliad, 


— and ſweep away 
Sons, fires, and wives, an undiſtinguiſh'd prey; 


| | 8 V f 
which in the Greek is expreſſed by l IG Aivs MD , aayay ft, 
may be appplied to the taking of beaſts or birds by nets, and conſe- 
quently ought not to be appropriated to fiſhing. Thus it is evident 
that this art was praCtiſed very antiently amongſt the Greclans; it 
was likewiſe known early to the Hebrews and Ægyptians. Thus 
Ifaiah xix. 8. © The fiſhers (of Ægypt) ſhall mourn, all they that 
e caſt the angle into the brook ſhall lament, and they that ſpread 
&« nets upon the waters ſhall languiſh.” And that they fiſhed the 
ſeas with nets is evident from Ezekiel xxvi. 35. It ſhall be a 
e place for the ſpreading of nets in the midſt of the ſea.” The 
compariſon is very juſt ; and the laſt line of it gives a peculiar ho- 
nour and diſtinction to Ulyſſes : that hero is the ſun Who kills the 
ſuitors, in application of the ſimilitude. 
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All naked of their element, and bare, 
The fiſhes pant, and gaſp in thinner air; 


Wide o'er the ſands are ſpread the ſtiff'ning prey 430 


Till the warm fun exhales their ſoul away. 
And now the king commands his fon to call 
Old Euryclea, to the deathful hall: 
The fon obſervant not a moment ſtays ; 
The aged governeſs with ſpeed obeys : _ 435 
The ſounding portals inſtant they difplay ; 
The matron moves, the prince directs the way. 
On heaps of death the ſtern Ulyſſes ſtood, 
All black with duſt, and cover'd thick with blood. 
So the grim lion from the ſlaughter comes, 440 
Dreadtul he glares, and terribly he foams, 
His breaſt with marks of carnage painted o'er, 
His jaws all dropping with the bull's black gore. 
Soon as her eyes the welcome object met, 
The guilty fall'n, the mighty deed compleat ; 445 
A ſcream ef joy her feeble voice eſſay'd: | 
The hero check'd her, and compos'cly iaid. 
Woman, experienc'd as thou art, controul 
Indecent joy, and feaſt thy ſecret ſoul. 
J infult the dead is cruel and unjuſt ; 450 
Fate, and their crime, have funk them to the duſt. 


v. 440. Sy the grim lion, &c.) Euſtathius agrees with an obſer- 
vation which has been made concerning the ſimilitudes of the Odyl- 
ſey, lib. xvi. He here remarks that compariſons are as rare in the 
Odyſſey as they are frequent in the Iliad; and that the difference 
ariſes from the difference of the ſubjects: the ſubject of the Iliad 
i great, and therefore properly illuſtrated by noble images, and a 
variety of ſublime compariſons: the ſubject of the Odyiley requires 
to be related in a leſs exalted ſtyle, and with greater ſimplicity. 
This book is an undeniable teſtimony of the truth of this oblervatt- 
on: the ſtory of it approaches nearer to the nature of the Il1ad 
than any other book of the Odyſſey, and we find it is more adorned 
with compariſons than almoſt all the reſt of the poem. ; 

v. 450. T' inſult the dead is cruel and unjuſt.) The word in the 


original is exoruCe, and here ſignifies a voice of joy. In other 
places it is uſed to denote a ſorrowful lamentation. See note og 
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Nor heeded theſe the cenſure of mankind, 
The good and bad were equal in their mind. 
Juſtly the price of worthleſfnefs they paid, 
And each now wails an unlamented ſhade. 455 
But thou ſincere! Oh Euryclea, ſay, 
What maids diſhonour us, and what obey ? 
Then ſhe. In theſe thy kingly walls remain 
(My fon) full fifty of the handmaid train, 
Taught by my care to cull the fleece, or weave, 450 
And ſervitude with pleaſing taſks deceive ; _ 


v. 573. of the third Odyſſey. J am wonderfully pleaſed with the 
noble ſentiment of Ulyſſes contained in theſe lines. It is full of 
piety and humanity : good nature feels for the ſufferings of any of 
its fellow-creatures. Even in puniſhment we are to remember, that 
thoſe we puniſh are men, and inflict it as a neceſſary juſtice, not as 
a triumph. Such here is the conduct of Ulyſſes; he is ſo far from 
rejoicing in his ſucceſs, that he reſtrains others from it; and ſeems 


to be a mourner at the funeral of his enemies. He falls into the | 


fame thought with Job xxx1. 29, © If I rejoiced at the deſtructi- 
on of him that hated me, or lifted up myſelf when evil found 
„ him: If I ſuffered my mouth to fin, by wiſhing a curſe to his 
4 ſoul,” &c. 

Were a prince, who makes war for glory, to ſtand upon a field 
of battle immediately after victory, amidſt the horrours of the 
dead, and the groans of the dying; it would ſurely mortify his am- 
dition to ſee ſuch horrible monuments of his glory, If the death 
of thouſands of brave men were weighed in a ſcale againſt a name, 
a popular empty breath of a multitude, and if reaſon held the bal- 
lance, how eaſily would the diſproportion be diſcovered ? 

v. 483. The good and bad were equal in their mind.) There is 
fome obſcurity in theſe words, “ they neither reſpected the good 
nor the bad man; or as Homer expreſſes it, 


Ou 44% ze pov £9549, 


A reverence is due to a good man, and conſequently it is a crime 


to deny it; but why ſhould it be objected to the ſuitors as a fault 
that they deſpiſed the bad man, whoſe actions deſerved to be deſpi- 


ſed ? Euſtathius anſwers, £4.05 may ſignify T, or a perſon 
of a low condition, the poor man, or the ſtranger ; and this juſti- 
fies the aſſertion : but perhaps the poet uſes it to ſhew that they 
deſpiſed and outraged all men univerſally without diſtinction, whe- 
ther perſons of probity or diſhonelty ; they conſidered not the con- 
dition of others, but Were inſolent to all mankind. 


U 
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Of theſe, twice fix purſue their wicked way, 

Nor me nor chaſte Penelope obey ; 

Nor fits it that 'Telemachus command | 
(Young as he is) his mother's female band, 465 
Hence to the upper chambers let me fly, 

Where ſlumbers ſoft now cloſe the royal eye; 

There wake her with the news—The matron cry'd ; 
Not ſo (Ulyſſes more ſedate reply'd) 


v. 462. Of theſe, twice fix purſue their avicked way.) It is re- 
markable, obſerves Monſieur Bayle, that of fifty women, fo few as 
twelve only ſhould yield to the deſites of the ſuitors. But it is not 
indeed affirmed that the reſt were ever tempted by any importuni— 


ties. Plutarch, in his treatiſe of Education, informs us, that 


Bion wittily applied this paſſage to the ſtudy of the ſciences : when 
the ſuitors failed in their attempts upon Penclope, they conde- 
ſcended to addreſs her maids : ſo men who are not capable of un- 
derſtanding philoſophy, buty themſelves with ſtudies of no value. 


v. 464. Ner fits it that Telemachus command 
Dung as he 15) his mother*s female band.] 


This, remarks Euſtathius, is an inſtance of the maternal wiſdom 
of Penelope; and at the fame time a vindication of Telemachus 
for not reſtraining the inſolence and immodeſty of theſe female ſer- 
vants; they were out of his juriſdiction, and immediately under 
the protection of Penelope. But is not this removal of the fault 
from Telemachus, an imputation upon the queen? and if the fon 
wanted an excuſe for not puniſhing their crimes, is the mother un- 
blameable, who not only permits the diſorder of their lives, but 
forbids Telemachus to redreſs it? Is it to be ſuppoled that this 
chaſte matron was more indulgent to female frailty than Telema- 
chus? The true reaſon is, Telemachus could not, and Penelope 
durſt not, ſhew a juſt reſentment againſt theſe criminals: they had 
too great an intereſt in the chief of the ſuitors to ſtand in awe of 
the queen, or fear her vengeance. This is evident, for Penelope 
herſelf was in a great meaſure in their power, and the ſame au- 
thority that ſupported the ſuitors in their infolence againſt the 
queen, would ſupport theſe females againſt her revenge for their 
immodeſty. 

v. 46 9. Not ſo (Ulyſſes mere ſedate reply'd).] Ulyſſes gives this in- 
junction, becauſe he is unwilling to wound the eyes of Penelope 
with a ſpectacle of ſuch horrour as the dead bodies and blood of 
the ſuitors, It was indeed neceſſary to find ſome reaſonable pretext for 
not introducing the queen immediately; this might be expected 
from the fondneſs and affection of an huſhand towards a beloved 
wife, and therefore Ulyſſes makes even his fondneſs for her a rea- 
lon why he delays his diſcovery, namely, his care not to grieve her 
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Bring firſt the crew who wrought thele guilty deeds; 45: 
In haſte the matron parts : the king proceeds. 
Now to diſpoſe the dead, the care remains 
To you, my fon, and you, my faithful ſwains ; 
Th' offending females to that taſk we doom, 
To waſh, to ſcent, and purify the room. 45 
Theſe (ev'ry table cleans'd, and ev'ry throne, 
And all the melancholy labour done) 
Drive to yon' court, without the palace-wall, 
There the revenging ſword ſhall ſmite them all; 


with ſuch a terrible ſcene of laughter : beſides, the death of the 
female ſervants is to ſucceed, and it would have been indecent to 
have made her aſſiſting or preſent at their execution. The. poet 
reaps 2 further advantage from this conduct; for by it he introdu— 
ces the diſcovery to Penelope, in a time of leiſure, and finds an op- 
portunity to deſcribe at large that ſurpriſing and tender incident. 


V. 477. — the melancholy labuur done) 


Dr:wve to you" Court — 


It would in theſe ages, obſerves Dacier, be thought barbarous in 


a king to command his fon to perform an exccution of ſo much 
horrour; but antiently it was thought no diſhonour : thus in the 
icriptures, Gideon having taken Zeba and Salmana, two Midian 
kings, commands his ſon to kill them with the ſword in his pre- 
fence : but, continues that author, I wiſh Homer had deviated 
from this cuſtom, that he had given both Ulyſſes and Telemachu: 
ſentiments of more humanity, and ſpared his reader a deſcription 
of ſuch a terrible execution. I am not delighted with any thing 
that has a tendency to inhumanity more than that lady; but it 
may be anſwered, that Homer was obliged to write according to the 
cuſtom of the age. Virgil has aſcribed an act more cruel to the 
pious Aineas, who ſacrifices ſeveral unfortunate young men whv 
were his captives. n. xi. v. 18. 

Then, pinion'd with their hands behind appear 

Th' unhappy captives marching in the rear; 

Appointed off rings in the victor's name, | 

To ſprinkle with their blood the funeral lame. Dryden. 


This act is to be aſcribed to the manners of the age, and the cultons 

of war in the days of Æneas, and not to his inhumanity : but here 
it may ſeem eſſential to the very nature of epic poetry to relate thi: 
act of juſtice : the moral of it is, to ſee the good rewarded and the 
wicked puniſhed, in the concluſion of the fable. Theſe criminal: 
had been as guilty in their ſeveral capacities as the ſuitors them- 

ſelves; it was therefore neceſſary that their puniſhment ſbould + 
{ct before the reader, as well as that of the ſuitors. 
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So with the ſuitors let them mix in duſt, 480 
Stretch'd in a long oblivion of their luſt. | 

He faid : the lamentable train appear, 
Each vents a groan, and drops a tender tear; 
Each heav'd her mournful burthen, and bencath 
The porch, depos'd the ghaſtly heaps of death. 485 
The chief ſevere, compelling each to move 
Ur 80 the dire taſk imperious from above. 


With thirſty ſponge they rub the tables v2", ? 
(The ſwains unite theii toil) the walls, ine floor > 
Waſh'd with th' effuive wave, are purg'd of gore. 49" ) 


Once: more the palace fer in fair arrey, 
To the baſe court the ſemal s take their way; 
There compaſs'd cloſe between the dome and wall, 
(Their life's laſt: ſcene) they trenbling wait their fail. 
2 thus the prince. To theſe ſnail we afford 495 
ate ſo pure, as by the martial Woord? 
to IT the nightly proſtitutes to lhaims 
And baſe revileis of our houſe and name? 
Thus ſpeaking, on the circling wall he ſtrung 


8 
\ ſhip's tough cable, from a column hung; 500 


Near the high top he ſtrain'd it ſtrongiy round, 
Whence no contending foot could reach the ground. 
Their heads above connected in a row, 

They beat the air with quiv'ring feet below: 


* 


Thus on ſome tree hung ſtruggling in the 7; 


* Are, 505 
The doves or thruſhes flap their Wing 5 in air. 


. sog. Thus on ſome tree fung ſtruggling in tie ſnare] Nothing 
can hands repreſent to us the image of theic 1 than this fimt- 
tude of a bird taken by the neck | in a gin or ſnare. Hobbes, 4 
his verſion, has omitted it; and Dacter k as abridged the whole de- 
ſription. | 

Luſtathius is pleaſant upon the death of theſe wantons. What 
a certain perſon, ſays he, once poke of a ſig-tree, on Which his 
clamorous wife had hanged herſelf, viz. * | wiſh ali trees bore 
* ſuch fruit,” may be applied to theſe ropes, “ It were to be 
* withed that all nocſes could catch ſuch birds. T is rein- 
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Soon fled the foul impure, and left behind 
The empty corſe to waver with the wind. 

Then forth they led Melanthius, and began 
Their bloody work : they lopp'd away the man, 510 
Morſel for dogs! then trinun'd with brazen ſheers 
The wretch, and ſhorten'd of his noſe and ears ; 


His hands and feet laſt felt the cruel ſteel: 


He roar'd, and torments gave his foul to hell— 

They wath, and to Ulyſſes take their way, 515 
So ends the bloody buſineſs of the day. 

To Euryclea then addreſt the king: 
Bring hither fire, and hither ſulphur bring. 
Jo purge the palace: then the queen attend, 
And let ker with her matron-train deſcend ; 
The matron-train with all the virgin band 
Aſſemble here, to learn their lord's command. 


Then Euryclea; Joyful I obey, 


But caſt thote mean diſhoneſt rags away; 


Permit me firit thy royal robes to biing : 
Ii ſuits this garb the ſhoulders of a king. 
« Bring ſulphur ſtraight and fire” (the monarch crics) 
She hears, and at the word obedient flies. 


— 


— + 


has eſcaped the notice of Madam Dacier; becauſe the race of c- 
morous women has been long extinct, and therefore there was n9 
occaſion to preſcribe a remedy for a diſcaſe unknown to thele hap- 
py ages. 

v. 327. Bring filphur flraight and fire — J The reaſon 
why Ulyſſes orders ſulphur to be brought, is, becaute every thing 
was thought to be polluted by a dead body, and he uſes it by way 
of purification. The ſame opinion prevailed amongſt the Hebrews 
as well as Greeks, as the ſcriptures inform us. Thus allo in 00 
it ie fai, Brimſtone ſhall be ſcattered upon his habitation,” 
XVIII, 16. "which is thought to allude to this cuſtom. Livy men- 
tions this practice amongſt the Romans, lib. xxx. c. 13. Habet 
« & in religionibus locum ad expiandas ſuffitu domus.“ 

Homer detcribes the female ſervants deſcending with torches; 
this is done to ſhew the exact time of the action of this boot, 
which is comprehended in the evening of the fortieth day. 

Ulyſles forbids Euryclea to bring a better garment : this litt'e 
particularity is inſerted with judgment; for the diſguiſe of C 
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With fire and ſulphur, cure of noxious fumes, 

He purg'd the walls and blood-polluted rooms. 530 
Again the matron ſprings with eager pace, 

And ſpreads her lord's return from place to place. 

They hear, ruſh forth, and inſtant round him ſtand, 

A gazing throng, a torch in ev'ry hand. 

They ſaw, they knew him, and with fond embrace 535 
Each humbly kiis'd his knee, or hand or face; 

He knows them all; in all ſuch truth appeats, 

Evn he indulges the ſweet joy of tears. 


ſes in the garb of a beggar contributes to increaſe the incredulity 
of Penelope, and conſequently to all thoſe doubts and fears, and 
that ſtruggle between the love of a haſband and the dread of an im · 
poſtor, which are the ſubject of the ſuccecding bock. 


— 


ä 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Euryclea awakens Penelope with the news of Uliſcs's re- 
turn, and the death of the ſuitors. Penelope ſcarcely 
credits her, but ſuppoſes ſome god has puniſhed them, and 
deſcends from her apariment! in doubt. At the fir /f N- 
terview of Ulyſſes and Penelope, ſhe is quite unſati>fied. 
Minerva reſtores him to the beauty of his youth ; but 
the queen continues inc Mor gs till by ſome circumſtances 
He i5 convinced, and falls into all the tranſports of p 
iin a 1d tender neſs. They recount ta each other all that 
Das þa/t SOC their lng ſeparation. The next or n- 


ing Uivſſzs, ar ming bimfelf and his friends, gies from 
te city 13 * at B. 's fat! Jer. | 


, | HE N to the queen, as in repoſe ſhe lar, 


The nurſe with eager rapture ſpeeds her way; 
The tranſports of her faithful heart ſupply 


A ſudden youth, and give her wings to fly. 

* This book contains the diſcovery of Ulhyſſes to Penelope. 
Monheur Rapin 1s very fevere upon ſome We of it; Whole ob- 
jections l mall here recite. 

The diſcovery of Ulyſſes to his queen was the moſt 5 
occaſion imaginable for the poct to give us tome of the niceſt 
touches of his art; but as he has managed it, it has nothing but 
{aint and weak ſurpriſes, cold and languiſhing aſtoniſhments, and 
very little of that delicacy and exquiſiteneſs which ought to expreſs 
a conjugal tenderneſs : he lexves his wife too long in doubt and 
(iltruſt, and ſhe is too cautious and circumſpect; the formalities 
he obſerves in being fully aſſured, and her care to act with fecu- 
rity, are ſet down in number and meaſure, leſt ſhe ſhould fall into 
any miſtake z and this particularity makes the ſtory dull, in a 
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And ſleeps my child? the rev'rend matron cries : 5 
Ulyſſes lives! ariſe, my child, ariſe ! 


place that ſo much requires briſkneſs and livelineſs. Ought not 
the ſecret inſtinct of her love to have inſpired her with other ſen- 
timents? and ſhould not her heart have told her, what her eyes 
could not? Love 1s penetrating, and whiſpers more to us than the 
tenſes can convey; but Homer underitood not this philoſophy : 
Virgil, who makes Dido ſoreſee that Æneas deſigns to leave her, 
would have made better advantage of this favourable opportunity, 

Dor {ttrength of this objection conſiſts chiefly in the long 1ncre- 
dulity of Pene:cp*- and the flowneſs ſhe uſes to make an unde- 
niable diſcovery : this Karin Judges to be contrary to the paſſion 
of love, and conſequently that the post writes unnaturally. 

There is ſomewhat of the Frenchman in this criticiſm : Homer, 
in his opinion, wants vivacity; and if Rapin had been to have 
drawn Ulyſſes, we had ſeen him all tranſport and ecſtaſy. But 
here there is moſt fancy, there is often the leaſt judgment, Pe- 
nelope thought Ulyſſes to be dead: he had been abſent twenty 
years; and through abſence and his preſent diſguiſe, he was ano- 
ther perſon from that Ulyſſes whom the knew, when he failed to 
Troy; ſo that he was become an abſolute ftranger. From this 
obſervation we may appeal to the reader's judgment, if Penelope, 
without full conviction, ought to be perſuaded that this pericn was 
the ical Ulyſſes? And how could the be convinced, but by aſking 
many queſtions, and defcending to particularities, which mult 
neceſſarily occaſion delay in the diſcovery ? If indeed Ulyile» and 
Pene'ope had met after a ſhorter ablence, when one view would 
have aflured her that he was her real huſband, then too much 
tranſport could not have been expreſſed by the poet : but this is 
not the cale, the is firit to know her huſband, before the could 
or ought to expreis her fondneſs for his return, otherwiſe ſhe might 
be in danger of miſplacing it upon an impoſtor: but ſhe is no 
Honer convinced that Ulylics is actually returned, but ſhe receives 
kim with as much fononels as can be expreſſed, or as Rapin could 
require, 


While vet he ſpeaks, her pow'rs of life decay, 
She ſickens, trembles, falls, and faints away : 
At length recov'ring, to his arms the flew, 

And ſtrain'd him clole, as to his breaſt ſhe grew. 


Till this moment the diſcovery was not evidently made, and her 
paſſion would have been unleaionable ; but this is no ſooner done, 
but ſhe falls into an agony of affeQion, If ſhe had here appeared 
cool and indifferent, there had been weight in Rapin's objections. 
2cfides, Ariilotie informs us, there was a play, called The falſe 
Uytles: it was formed upon a ſtory of a perſon who deſigned te 
ſurprite Penelope, and told her, that he was her huſband; and t9 
confirm it, pretended to remember a bow, which he uſed before hc 
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At length appears the Jong-expected hour ! 
Ulyſſes comes! the ſuitors are no more! 


199 


went to the ſiege of Troy. This ſhews that Penelope had been in 
danger from impoſtors, and it is therefore very prudent in her to 
be upon the guard, and not to yield without full conviction, 

But there is a diſpute of a different nature mentioned by Monſieur 
Bavie z namely, whether 1t e lad yielded to an e 
beheving him to be really Ulyſſes, ſhe had been guilty of adultery ? 
Monſieur Balnage thus argues: Let us ſuppoſe a with tranſported 
\ with love for an huiband, running eagerly to the perion the 
« miſtakes for him: this woman has no deſign te be deceived, 

one cannot blame her ardour it is lawful, if he proves her 
real huſband : in ſhort, her ignorance is involuntary, and oc- 

caſioned ſolely by a laudable paſſion for her huſband : yet if this 


** 


„ perſon prove an adulterer, is the wile entirely inexcuſable? 
„ ought her eagerneſs and precipitation to give her no uncaſineſs ? 
oC 


Undoubtedly it ought, becauſe ſhe is ſappoſed to act precipi- 
«© tately, without a full examination: her paſſion is ſtronger than 
„her reaſon, and therefore ſhe is blameablc.” The author of 
the General Critique on Maimbourg is more indulgent : he judges 
that if a woman does not refuſe a ſtrict examination out of a blame- 
able motive, ſhe is excuſable, though ſhe happens to oblige an 
impoſtor. “ If a wife, deceived by the reſemblance between her 
* huſband and an impoſtor, ſhall allow the latter all the privileges 
of the marriage-bed, this action is no ſtain to her chaſtity ; and 
the huſband would-be the moſt unreaſonable. creature breathing, 
ſhould he blame it as a breach of conjuga) fidelity, provided he 
is no way acceſfary to the impoſition.” So that, according to 
this author, though the wife is betrayed by her precipitation, yet 
ſhe is to be accounted innocent; becaule the precipitation, is oe- 
caſioned by a vehemence of lave for her huſband. But I fear {ew 
iuſands who ſhould take their wives in ſuch circumſtances would 
excuſe them, or believe that they had uſed due circumſpeCttion, 
In thort, Monſieur Bayic rightly 85 the queſtion, by faying, 
that every perſon who acts precipitate! ly is culpable; and that no 
rerfon can act rationally, without a full and fatisfactory exami— 
nation. And indeed if this rule were obterved, there would {carce 
be any room for the aforeſaid ſuppoſition. The reſemblance be- 
tween man and man 1s never fo perfect, but the difference, upon 
a ſtrict obſervation, is diſcernible z we may therefore conclude, 
that a wife who ſhould ſuffer ſuch a deceit, was not very unwil— 
ling to be deceived; eſpecially when there mult Le | tween a man 
and a wife a thouſand particularities, which couid only be Known 
to the wife and huſband, Which upon a due ſcrutiny „ ould diſcover 
the impoſture. | 
fear 1 ſhall be tedious to the reader, by mentioning another 
difficulty of a ſimilar nature ſtarted by Seneca, © If any peiſon 
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No more they view the golden light of day; 

Ariſe, and bleſs thee with the glad ſurvey ! 10 
Touch'd at her words, the mournful queen rejoin'd, 

Ah! whither wanders thy diſtemper'd mind? 


Ille trighteous powers who tread the ſtarry ſkies, 

The weak enlizhten, and confound the wile, 

And human thought with unrefified ſway, 15 
Jepreis or raiſe, enlarge or. take away : 

Truth, by their bigu cecree, thy. voce iorfakes, 

And fohy with the tongue of wiſdom ſpeaks, 

Ur kind, the fond illuſion to-1npoſe.! 

XV as it to flatter or deride ny woes? 20 


$4 ſhould make an aſhenation with his ovn wife in diſguiſe, ſun- 
% poliny her to be the wite of another nc: ion, work he be ui ty 
oi aguitery ?” Fe antwers in the affirmative; though the v 
herielf would be innocent; for he is guilty intentionally. This 
hay be ikluttrated by the example of Jacob; who was blame 5 
„hen he was deceived by Leah, who perionated his wite Rache 
but Leah was cu pable, thoueh Jacob was: innocent, for {ke ed 
well anew that ſhe was not ite to Jacob. But this 1s the province 
O54 Caiuiit, not of a Coinmentator. 


ak 


v. 6. Ces uves | Ulyſſes comes] In the Greek it is 
ticrally, Uiities is come, he is at length come to his palace. 


1111 1 


This latt cizcumſtance is not a tautology; for, oblerves Euſtathius, 
a perſon may be returned to his country, and yet never arrive at 
ris family: thus Agamemnan reached his dominions in latety, 
but was aflafſinated before he came to his palace. We may ob— 
icrve in general, that Euryclea and Penelope, through their whole 
conference, ipeak with brevity 3 Homer was too good a judge of 
human nature, tv reprelent them ſpeaking with prolixity. Paſſion 
always in haſte, and delivers itfelf with precipitation; and this 
lo very well painted in this interview: Euryclea is in a tranſport 

ot joy for the return of Ulytles, aud Penclope has all her affections 
avakcucd at the news of it. | 


v. 13. The rightecus pirw'rs who tread the ſtarry ſires, 
The xveak en. 1ghten, aad confound the wiſe.) | 


This is an admirable ſentiment : it is conſonant to many expreſ- 

ſions in the holy ſcriptures. God is the lord of ſpirits, and gives 

and takcs away as ſcems beſt to his inſinite wiſdom. The thoughts 

of man, as well as his life, are cqualiy in the power of the Al- 
migl. ly. 
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Never did I a ſleep fo ſweet cnivy, 


Since my Gear lord N Ithaca tor Troy, 
Why muſt I] wake 
O Troy? may Nev 


. 41 
reve; and curſe thy ſhore, 
noue Proucuhes dne ee 


Be gone: another ig . felt our rage, 
bd 


15 
1 


But age is facred, and we ſpare thy age. 
To whom with warmth : My foul a lie CitLains ; 
Ulyſſes lives, thy own Ulyſles reigns: 


That ſtranger, patient of the ſuitors wrongs, 


And the rude licence of ungovern'd tonguss, 30 1 
Ile, he is thine! thy ſon, his latent gueſt 


Long knew, but lock'd the ſecret in his breaſt; 
With well-concerted art to end his woes, 
And burſt at once in vengeance on the foe 


UI 
o 


White yet the ſpoke, the queen in tranſport ſprung 


1 4 O 


Swift from the couch, and round the mation hung; 


(Gd, 
0 


v. 2m. Newer did I 4 Peep: Jo Foncet enjoy, &c.] Homer, oblerv 
Euſtathius, very javicicuſly zentions this profound lech of - I'- 
nelope ; for it might have bein thought imp: obable, that ſue hon 
not wake at the naite and confuſion of the battle. It was ſolely to 
reconcile it to credibility, that in a preceding book Pallas was in- 
troduced to throw her into it: befides, the womens apa tient W 2% 
alway's | in the upper part of the E . and was from thence called 
UTE: and conſequently Penclope was at a ſuhcient diftance 
from the place of the combat, and may be cally fuppoſed not to be 
waked by it. 

The cit cumſtance of Penelope's not . a Wuk. EE e 
of the ſuitors, furniſhes us with a reaſon why they 
by the Ithacans that lived near the palace: To if 
in the palace is not diſturbed by the notte, it is 0: 
that the Greeks who lived at ſome dill.ance fret! 
not hear it. 


v. 35. — the queen in tranſport! ſprung 
Swift from the couch ] 
We are not to gather from this tranſport.of Penctorc, ; 
fully convinced of the return of Us | 
but ſhe muſt have been iafenſible i: !; | 
at the menticn of the arrival of au huſh ne . 
been deſcribed throuch the whole 43-1 2 
all her deſires. Beſides, ſhe receive the dow | 
joy; (he cannot difÞclicye: tle cinen of £ 


\ 


at 
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And at his nod the damicl-tiain deſcends; 
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Faſt from her eye deſcends the rolling tear, 

day, once more ſay, is my Ulyſſes here ? 

How could that num'rous and outrageous band 

By one be fin, tho' by an hero's hand? 40 
I ſaw it not, ſhe cries, but heard alone, 

Wen death was buſy, a loud dying groan, 

The damfel-train tarn'd pale at every wound, 

Immur'd we fat, and catch'd each paſſing found ; 

Wehen death had ſciz'd her prev, thy fon attends, 


at 
ys 


thre terrible in arms Ulyſſes ſtood, 

Ana tie dead ſuitors almoſt fwam in blood; 

Ihy heart had leap'd the hero to ſurvey, 

Stern as the ſurly lion o'er bis prey, Fy 
Glorious in gore !—Now with lulphuregus fires 
The done he purges, now the flame alpires ; 


their deaths; but thinking it imyoſſible that they ſhould be flain 
by any one perſon, the alcribes their deliruction not to Ulyſſes, 
but a deity. But then is not ſuch a ſuppoſition extravagant ? and 
Can it be reconciled to probability, that a god ſhould really | 'e ſup- 
poſed to deſcend to work their deſtruction ? It may be ani ered, 
that the excels of the ailertion ought to be aſcribed to the exccſ 
of joy in the ſpeaker : Penelope is in a tranſport, and no wonder 
if the ſpeaks with amplification: ſhe judges it impoſſible that ſuch 


a great event ſhould be wrought by a mortal hand; and it is there- 
fore very natural, while ſhe is under a ſurpriſe, and her thought, 


raiſed above the bounds of calm reaſon, to alcribe it to a deity. 


It has been believed that all the notions of good and bad dæmons 
that prevailed among tie antients were borrowed from truth, and 
th they received them by tradition from the offices of eee oe 1d 
bad angels: If I might be allowed to make this ſuppolition, then 
hat Penelope here ſpeaks may be reconciled to ſtrict verity; 

nen we may find a reaſon why ſhe may without extravagance 

aſcribe the ſuitors death to a dæmon, or deity, Thus, 2 Kings 
n That nieht the angel of the Lord went out and ſmote 
de in the camp of the Aſſyrians an hundred fourſcore and tive 
« thouſend,* If this ſuppoſition be thought dilallowable, the 
{rmer will be a jufficient vindication. I will only add, that the 
pore artiully turns the incredulity of Penelope to the praiſe of 

lyſſes; the exploit was lo great, that no mortal was brave 
enough to perform it's It mull therefore be wrought by a god; 
but this god is at length dilcozwred to be Ulyſſes, 
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Heap'd lie the dead without the palace walls,— 

Haſte, daughter, baſte, thy own Ulyſſes calls ! 

Thy ev'ry with the bounteous gods beſtow, 53 

Enjoy tlie preſent good, and former woe; 

Ulyſſes lives his vanquith'd foes to ſee; 

He lives to thy Telemachus and thee ! 
Ah no! with ſighs Penelope rejoin'd, 

Exceſs of joy diſturbs thy wand'ring mind; 60 

How bleſt this happy hour, ſhould he appear, 

Dear to us all, to me ſupremely dear ! 

Ah no! ſome god the ſuitors deaths decreed, 

Some god deſcends, and by his hand they bleed; 

Blind! to contemn the ſtranger's righteous cauſe, 65 

And violate all hoſpitable laws! 

The good they hated, and the pow'rs defy'd ; 

But heav'n is juſt, and by a god they dy'd. 

For never muſt Ulyſſes view this ſhore ! 

Never! the lov'd Ulyſſes is no more! 70 
What words (the matron cries) have reach'd my ears? 

Doubt we his preſence, when he now appears ? 

Then hear conviction : ere the fatal day 

That forc'd Ulyſſes o'er the wat'ry way, 

A boar fierce ruſhing in the ſilvan war 75 

Plough'd half his thigh; I ſaw, I ſaw the ſear, 

And wild with tranſport had reveal'd the wound; 

But ere I ſpoke, he roſe, and check'd the found, 

Then, daughter, haſte away! and if a liz 

Flow from this tongue, then let thy ſervant die! 835 
To whom with dubious joy the queen replies, 

Wite is thy ſoul, but errours ſeize the wie ; 

The works of gods what mortal can furyey ? 

Who knows their motives, who ſtall trace their way! 


v. 63. The cv of Gods avhal mortal can ſurvey ?] This aſſer- 
tion is made with great judgment. FEurycica had given alm-it a 
8 } 5 J : 


demonſtrative proof that ſhe was not mi aken in the ne fon of 


Ulyſſes ; ſhe had inſtanced in the ſcar which he received by a 
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But learn we inſtant how the ſuitors trod 85 
The paths of death, by man or by a god. 

Thus ſpeaks the queen, and no reply attends, 
Put with alternate joy and fear deſcends ; 
At ev'ry ſtep debates, her lord to prove! 
Or ruſting to his arms, confeſs her love! | go 


boar on mount Parnaſſus ; and this ſeemed to be an undeniable 
evidence of her veracity : what method then could the poet take 
to carry on Penelope's incredulity, and give her room to re: 
ſuch evidence with any appearance of reaſon? This is very wel 


' explained by Euſtathius. Penelope (obſerves that author) anſwer: 


with profound wiſdom ; her words are ſhort, but contain excellent 
truth and morality : this is her meaning: “ Euryclea, you ap— 
*+ peal to your ſen{cs for the truth of your affirmation z you ſaw 
the wound, and touched it as you bathed bim; and he forbade 
vou to make a diſcovery of his perſon : from hence you con- 
clude, that it is Ulyffes who has flain the ſuitors: not remem- 
bering that the gods are able thus to ſhew theralelves to man, 
and aſſume at their pleature ſuch diſguites : how then do you 
know but this is a god? Are you able to know the ways of a 
deity ?*? To this Euryclea makes no reply; from whence we 
may gather, that it was believed to be an undeniable truth, that 
the divine beings ſoractimes aſſumed the ſhape of man, and ap— 
peared viibly upon carth. Such expreiſfions as tacte might almu! 
perſuade us of the reality of a former conjecture, that theſe notions 
were borrowed from a tradition of the appearances of angels; the» 
deing ſo conſonant to the teſtimony of the holy ſcriptures, and 40 
agrecable to the manifeſtations of thuie celeſtial beings. 


4% 


+4 


v. 89. At ery fiep delates, ber lord te prove! 
Or ruſhing to his arms, cenfeſs her love “] 
8 > / 


Penelope apprehends that the perſon mentioned by Furyclea is pet 
Ulyſſes; yet her apprehentions are not fo ſtrong as to exclude al! 
hopes that he is her huſband; in this ſtate of uncertainty ſhe de— 
ſcends, doubtful whether to mect him as ſuch, or firſt to prove 
him whether he be the real Ulyſſes; and this explains her conduct 
in this place: if he evidently were Ulyſſes, ſhe ought to receive 
him with tranſport; but if he be not Ulviles, then all ſuch ad— 
vances would be ads of immodeſty, and a reproach to her p u- 
dence. Ladies are beſt judges of what is decent amongſt ladies, 
and Madam Dacier affirms, that the point of decency is well 
maintained by Homer through this whole interview; and that an- 
tiquity can thew nothing wherein a ſeverity of manners 1s better 
obſerved. And indeed it mult be allowed, that in this reſpect 
enelope proceeds with no more than a neceſſary caution ; it would 
have been very abſurd to have deſcribed her flying to the embraces 
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Then gliding thro' the marble valves, in ſtate 

Oppos'd, before the ſhining fire ſhe far. 

The monarch, by a column high enthron'd, 
His eye withdrew, and fix'd it on the ground; 


— 
Curious to hear his queen the ſilence break: 95 
Amaz'd ſhe fat, and impotent to ſpeak ; 


of a ſtranger, merely upon the teſtimony of Euryclea, without 
waiting for a perlonal and ocular demonſtration. 

v. 93. The monarch, by a column high enthren'd.] The circum- 
ſtance oi perſons of figure being placed by a column occurs trequent- 
ly in the Odyfley ; it may therefore be neceſſary to explain it: it is 


mentioned tv.ice in the eighth book , D095 NO en sgl erg, 
but being there applied to Demodocus who was blind, it may be 
thought to mean only that he leaned againſt the pillar by realon of 
his blindneſs; but this is not the full import of the words, they 
denote dignity; and a ſeat ereced near the column was a ſeat of 
e Thus 2 Kings xi. 14. * Behold the king ſtood by a 

„ pillar,” i SAY, * a: the manner was, and the princes, &c. 
«© by the king,” Thus we ſee tue roy al ſtation was by fome re- 


arkable Pillar; Joſephus expreſſes it by 821 71s ons, which 


5500 316-6 corruption ; ; it ought to be e Tis SHANG, juxta 
* columnam:“ thus again, 2 Kings xx1ii. 3. And the king 
* {tood by a pillar, and made a covenant,”” &c. So that by this 
expreſſion of Ulyſſes being ſeated by a column, we are to under- 
itand that he received Penciope as a king; he took the royal ſeat, 
to convince her that he was the real Vly les. 


v. 94. with drew, and fix d it on the ground ; 
Curicus to hear fis queen the ſilence break.] 


Wie have all aleng been vindicating the conduct of Penelope, for 
not immediately acknowledging Ulyſſes. Her ignorance of his per— 
lon is her vindication 3 but how then is Ulyſſes to be juſtified, who 
is in no doubt about Penelope? Why does he not fly with tranſ- 
port to the wife of his affection? The reaſon is very evident: he 
very well knows that Penelope is uncertain about his perſon ; he 
therefore forbears to offer violence to her modeſty by any carciles, 
while ſhe is in this ſtate of uncertainty, and which decency re- 
quires her to rctuſe, till ſhe is aſſured that the perſon who ofters 
them is Ulyſſes. 

Homer tells us, that Ulyſſes turned his eyes toward the ground. 
Fuſtathius imagines, that he does it that Penelope may not imme- 
diately diſcover him; but perhaps the poet intended no more than 
to draw Ulyſſes here, as he drew him in the Iliad, lib. iii. and de- 
ſcribe him according to his uſual bchaviour, 


— In thought profound, 
His modeſt eyes he fix'd upon the ground. 
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Oer all the man her eyes ſhe rolls in vain 
Now hopes, now fears, now knows, then doubts again, 
At length Telemachus—Oh who can find 
A woman like Penelope unkind ? 100 
Why thus in ſilence? why with winning charms 
Thus flow, to fly with rapture to his arms ? 
Stubborn the breaſt that with no tranſport glows, 
When twice ten years are paſt of mighty woes: 
To ſoftneſs loſt, to ſpouſal love unknown, 105 
The gods have form'd that rigid heart of ſtone ! 

O my Telemachus! the queen rejoin'd, 
Diſtracting fears confound my lab'ring mind; 


Thus alſo he ie repreſented by Ovid. Metam. lib. xiii, 


* Altitit atque oculos baulum tellure moratos 


« Sultulit“ 


Then from his ſeat aroſe Laertes' ſon, 
Look'd down awhile, and paus'd ere he begun. Dryden. 


v. 96. Amaz'd ſbe ſat, and impotent 16 ſpeak. The reader weill 


certainly be curious to know how Penelope accoſts Ulyſſes in this 
firſt interview, and the poet manages it with excellent judgment : 
ſhe muſt be lupe fed to be under a great ſurpriſe and confuſion cf 
thoupht ; this ſurpriſe takes away her ſpecch; ſhe is toſt between 
hopes and fears, and conſequently it is very natural, before ſhe 
ſpeaks, to examine bir with her cyes. 

v. 106. The pads Ha ' form'd that rigid heart of ſtone.) It bas 
been objected that T<lemachus here makes too free a remoniirance 
to Penclope; and that he is wanting in reverence towards his mo- 
ther. Euſtaitius anſwers, that he ſpeaks no more than Ulyſſes ſa)s 
himſelf, in the procets of the ſtory, and conſequently he :s no more 
blamcable, But the caſe is not the ſame, there is a dilicrence be- 


tween a ſon and a huſband, and what is decent in the mouth of 


the latter would be irreverent in the former. Spondanus is of 0j!- 
nion, that he offends againſt decency, “ Juveniliter nimis inſulta— 
* vit;z” and Ulyiles ſeems to repreſs his ardour. 


Indulge, my for, the cautions of the wiſe ——— 
No more 


Dacier anſwers, that Telemachus being ſully aſſured that it is the 
real Ulyſſes, ſeems thocked at the indiflerence of Penelope. And 
indeed the warmth of the exprethon is to be imputed to the emo- 
tion of the ſpeaker; fo that we : re not to look upon it as an outi age 
of decency towards Penelope, but a warm expoſtulation occalionc! 
by his zeal for * 


„„ 


— — — 
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Pow'rleſs to ſpeak, I ſcarce uplift my eyes, 

Nor dare to queſtion : doubts on doubts arile. 110 
h deign he, if Ulyſſes, to remove 

Theſe boding thoughts, and what he is to prove! 
Pleas'd with her virtuous fears, the king replies, 

indulge, my ſon, the cautions of the wile ; 

Lime ſhall the truth to fure remembrance bring: 11 5 

This garb of poverty belies the king ; 

No more. This day our deepeſt care requires, 

Cautious to act what thought mature inſpires. 

If one man's blood, tho' mean, diſtain our hands, 

Ihe homicide retreats to foreign lands; 


120 


v. 116. This garb of poverty belies the Ring.] This expreſſion fure 
niſhes another cauſe for the incredulity of Penelope; Ulyſſes im- 
putes it to his diſguiſe, and is far from reſenting it as a want of 
conjugal affection- I mutt confeſs, that here may ſeem to be an 
untealonable tranſition : Homer brings Ulyſſes and Penelope toge- 
ther, raiſes our expectations to {ce a warm and tender deſcription 
at the diſcovery of the huſband to the wife, and all of a ſudden he 
ſtarts from the ſubject, and leaves us under an uncertainty equal to 
that of Penelope. The ſcene cloſes too abruptly, and Homer aQs 
like one who invites his gueſts to an entertainment, and when they 
were fat down with an eager appetite, takes away their dinner, 
But then it may be anſwered, that the occaſion preſſes: Ulyſſes 
finds it neceflary to provide for his own ſafety, before the people of 
Ithaca are informed of the ſlaughter of the ſuitors; this is the dic- 
tate of good ſenſe, he firſt acts the wife man, by guarding againſt 
an imminent danger; and then ſhews the tender huſband, by his 
aftection to Penelope: and this is the reaſon why he adjourns the 
diſcovery, Beſides, this interval, which is very ſhort, gives time 
to Penelope to reco!le& her ſpirits from furpriſe, and makes her 
miſtreſs of her own thoughts. In that view the reader is to look 
upon this break, like a pauſe between the acts in a tragedy, and 
as an artful interruption to introduce the unraveling more natu— 
rally, and with greater probability. 

v. 119. If cne man's bl ] Ulyſſes here argues very 
concluſively : if the peiſon who has ſhed one man's blood only, and 
that man of inferiour tation ; if he is yet obliged to fly into ba- 
niſhment, leſt he ſhould be ſlain by any of the dead perſons relati- 
ons or friends; what have they to fear, who have not only lain 
one man, but above an hundred, and theſe not plebeians, but 
princes ? They muſt neceſſarily have many avengers, who will be 
ready to purſue our lives, 

But it may be objected, that Ulyſſes is a king, and therefore 
above apprehenſions of puniſhment, It is tine Ulyſſes is a kingy 
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By us, in heaps th' illuſtrious peerage falls, 
TW important deed our whole attention calls. 

Be that thy care, Telemachus replies, 
The world conſpires to ſpeak Ulyſſes wile ; 
For wiſdom all is thine! lo I obey, 125 
And dauntleſs follow where you lead the way; 
Nor ſhalt thou in the day of danger find 
Thy coward fon degen'rate lag behind. 

Then inſtant to the bath, (the monarch cries) 
Bid the gay youth and ſprightly yirgins riſe, 130 
Thence all deſcend in pomp and proud array, 
And bid the dome refound the mirthful lay ; 
While the ſweet Iyrift airs of raptuie ſings, 
And forms the dance reſponſive to the ftrings. 
That hence th' eluded paſſengers may ſay, 
Lo! the queen weds! we hear the ſpouſal lay! 


135 


yet ſubject to the laws: his government was not fo deſpotic, 2+ {1 
have no reaſon to fear the reſentments of the chief familics of hi, 
ſubjects, whole heirs were flain by his hand. I cannot entire) 
agree with Dacier in this laſt ſentiment : Ulyſſes had only done an 
act of juſtice upon theſe oſfenders, and had tranſgreſſed no law by 
it, and ought therefore to apprehend no vengeance from the law, 
I ſhould rather aſcribe the apprehenſions of Ulyſſes, to a fear of a 
ſudden ailault from the friends of the ſuitors, before he could di- 
cover himſelf to be the real Ulyſſes. He is afraid of an affaffine- 
tion, not a legal puniſhment z the rage of the people, not the jul- 
tice of the law, 

v. 122. Th important deed cur wvhile attention calls.) Ulyſſes to 
prove Telemachus, and to form a judgment of his wiſdom, aſks his 
advice upon the preſent emergency; but the poet, in his anſwer, 
oblerves a due decency : Telemachus pays a laudable deference to 
the ſuperiour wiſdom of Ulyſſes, and modeſtly ſubmits to his judg- 
ment. What we are to gather from this conduct is, that no per- 
ſon thould be ſo ſelf-confiding in his own judgment, as to deſpiſe 
that of other men, though thoſe men are inferiour in wiſdom, 


v. 135. That hence th eluding pales! may ſay, 


Lo! the queen weds — 


This is an inſtance of the art of Ulyſſes, eſſential to his character, 
and maintained through the whole Odyſley. Euſtathius excellently 
explains the reaſon of this conduct: the ſuitors had been accuſtomed 
to retire from the palace, and ſicep in other places by night; it 
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The ſuitors death unknown, 'till we remove 
Far from the court, and act inſpir'd by Jove. 
Thus ſpoke the king: th' obſervant train obey, 
At once they bathe, and dreſs in proud array: 140 
The lyrift ſtrikes the ſtring; gay youths advance, 
And fair-zon'd damſcls form the ſprightly dance. 
The voice, attun'd to inſtrumental ſounds, 
Aſcends the roof; the vaulted roof rebounds ; 


Not uncbfery'd : the Greeks cluded ſay 145 
Lo! the queen wes | we hear the ſpouſal lay! 
{rconſtar.: ! to admit the bridal hour. 


Thus they—but nobly chaſte ſhe wees no more. 


would therefore have alarmed the whole city, and made them ap- 
prehenſive that ſome calamity had befallen them, if there had not 
appeared a ſeeming reaſon why they returned not to their ſeveral 
loutes as uſual ; Ulyſſes therefore invents this ſtratagem to deceive 
them into an opinion that they ſtayed to celebrate the queen's nup- 
tials. But there appears to be a ſtrong objeQtion againſt this part 
of the relation: we have already ſeen the ſuitors ſlain, without 
being heard by the Ithacans of the city; is it then probable that 
the ſound of the muſic ſhould be heard abroad, when the cries, 
ſhouts, and groans, during the fight, were not heard out of the pa- 
lace? Was the muſick louder then thele united noiſes? It is not 
eaſy to ſolve this difficulty, unlets we are allowed to imagine, that 
the raore than uſual ſtay of the ſuitors in the palace had raiſed the 
curioſity of ſome of the Ithacans to enquire the reaſon of it; who 
conſequently approaching the palace might hear the muſic and 
dancing, and conclude that it was occaſioned by the queen's mar- 
122e. Beſides, in the ſtillneſs of the night, a lower found may be 
further heard, than one more loud, during the noiſe and hurry of 
the day: it being evident from the preceding book, that the fight 
Was by day. 


* 17 —— till wwe remove 
Far from the court 


It may be aſked what occaſions this receſs of Ulyſſes ? Will he be 
better able to reſiſt his enemies in the country than in the city? 
The anſwer is, he withdraws that he may avoid the firſt reſent- 
ments of the Ithacans, upon the dilcovery of the death of the ſuit- 
ors: beſides, it is by this method in his power to conceal his per- 
lon till the violence of the people is ſettled; or raiſe a party to re— 
ſiſt their eftorts; at the worſt, he is certain to ſecure his fight, if 
his aſfairs ſhould be reduced to extremities, 
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Meanwhile the weary'd king the bath aſcends ; 

With faithful cares Eurynomè attends, 159 

O'er ev'ry limb a ſhow'r of fragrance ſheds : 

Then dreft in pomp, magnificent he treads. 

The warriour-goddeſs gives his frame to ſhine 

With majeſty enlarg'd, and grace divine: 

Back from his brows in wavy ringlets fly 155 

His thick large locks, of hyacinthine dye. 

As by ſome artiſt to whom Vulcan gives 

His heav'nly {kill, a breathing image lives 

By Pallas taught, he frames the wond'rous mould, 

And the pale filver glows with fuſil gold : 160 

So Pallas his heroic form improves 

With bloom divine, and like a god he moves; 

More high he treads, and iſſuing forth in ſtate, 

Radiant before his gazing conſort fat. 

And oh, my queen! he cries; what pow'r above 165 

Has ſteel'd that heart, averſe to ſpouſal love! 

Canſt thou, Penelope, when heav'n reftoces 

Thy loſt Ulyſſes to his native ſhores, 

Canſt thou, oh cruel! unconcern'd ſurvey 

Thy loſt Ulyſſes, on this ſignal day? 170 

Haſte, Euryclea, and diſpatchful ſpread 


For me, and me alone, th' imperial bed: 


ſliſpateſ fu [ ſpread | 


Fer me, and me alone, th imperial bed.) 


V. 171. 


Theſe words have given occaſion of cenſure from Monſicur de“ 
Mothe de Vayer : according to whom the precaution of Penelefs 
is not much to be admired; “ Ulyſſes made himſelf fuſpicious by 
<« expreſſing ſo much eagerneſs to go to bed with Penelope; ſhe 
« was fo far from having time enough to know him, that ſhe had 


& ſcarce ſpoke three words to him, but he bluntly commands Eu- 


6 ryclea to get the bed ready for them.“ So that, according to 
this author, Penelope miſtruſts his impatience z ſhe imagines the 
reaſon why he is fo haſty, is becauſe he fears that a longer time 
would diſcover his impoſture, and fruſtrate his deſires. And indeed 
if Ulyſſes had given ſuch a command, the objection had not beer 
without a foundation. But La Mothe is deceived : Ulyſſes doc» 
not aſk a bed for himſelf and Penelope, but for himſelf alone, be- 


It 
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My weary nature craves the balm of reſt : 

But heav'n with adamant has arm'd her breaſt, 
Ah no! ſhe cries, a tender heart I bear, 175 

A foe to pride; no adamant 1s there; 

And now, ev'n now it melts! for ſure I ſee 

Once more Ulyſſes my belov'd in thee! 

Fixd in my foul as when he fail'd to Troy, 

His image dwells: then haſte the bed of joy ! 180 

Haſte, from the bridal bow'r the bed tranflate, 

Fram'd by his hand, and be it dreſt in ſtate! g 
Thus ſpeaks the queen, ſtill dubious, with diſguiſe; 

Touch'd at her words, the king with warmth replies, 

cauſe his wife vouchſafed not to come near him, and uſed him with 

2 lceming cruelty, : 


** | ey % 5 
"Ai aye H, paid, Sb My ©» o7pe tai 3.179% 
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which 1s literally enough rendered in the tranſlation, 


Haſte, Euryclea, and diſpatchful ſpread 
For me, and me alone, th' imperial bed. 


v. 175. Ah no! ſbe cries, a tender heart I bear, Þ 
A foe to pride; no adamant is there.) 


It is not eaſy to tranſlate this paſſage literally. 


MT | / MY av 7 
avis — &T 7. A ell, 2 hee, 
Oud's Ain ayauai. 


Euſtathius explains PEYENICO 21 to ſignify, © I am not of a 
. / 1 55 »l/ 
proud heart ;” &JeiCwo, * Ideſpiſe not your poverty; & N- 
I \ / 
&, © I am no longer under an aſtoniſhment;“ or J's Atnv 


TANT]OMA1L, I ceaſe to be ſurpriſed at what I ſee and hear.“ 
Thus Penelope ſpeaks negatively, and the meaning of her words 
5, that ſhe is not influenced by pride and cruelty, to perſiſt in her 
incredulity, but by a laudable care and caution. Euſtathius propoſes 
Penelope as a pattern to all women upon the like occaſion ; her 
own eyes perſuade her that the perſon with whom ſhe confers 1s 
Ulyſſes; Euryclea acknowledges her maſter; Telemachus his fa- 
ther; yet ſhe dares not immediately credit her own eyes, Euryclea, 
or Telemachus : and the ſame author concludes with a pretty ob- 
ſervation, that Ulyſſes found it eaſier to ſubdue above an hundred 
enemies, than the diffidence and incredulity of Penelope. 

v. 183. Thus ſpeaks the queen, till dubious ] It muſt be 
allowed that this is a very artful turn of thought in Penelope. 
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Alas for this! what mortal ſtrength can move 185 
Th' enormous burthen, who but heav'n above? 


Ulyſſes commands a bed to he prepared, Penelope catches the word,. 
and ſeeming to conſent, orders Euryclea to carry the bed out of the 
bridal apartment, and prepare it. Now this bed was of ſuch a na- 
ture as to be inwrought into the ſubſtance. of the apartment tlelf, 
and could not be removed: if therefore Ulyſſes had acquielced in 


the injunction given by Penelope, and not diicovered the impoſſ. N 
bility of it, ſhe might very juſtly have concluded him an 1mpoſter, } 


being manifeſtly ignorant of the ſecret of his own marriage bed. 


But Euſtathius flarts an objection againſt this whole proceſs of | 


the diſcovery, which he calls inſolvable; and indeed if Homer fail; 


in the unravelling of his poem, he is to be ſeverely blamed : Tully | 


is of this opinion. Illic enim debet toto animo a poeta in Ciſly- 
* lutionem nodi agi; eaque præcipua fabulæ pars eſt, quæ requi- 
* rit diligentiam.”” The difficulty raiſed by Euſtathius is as fol- 
lows: Penelope imagines that the perſon who pretends to be her 
huſband, is not really Ulyſſes, but a god, who not only aflumcs his 
form, but, to favour the impoſture, the reſemblance of the wound 
received from the boar; now if he be a god, how is it poſſible ſhe 
ſhould conceive him to be ignorant of the fecret of the marriaz 
bed, and conſequently how can ſhe be convinced of the reality of 
Ulyſſes from his knowledge of it, when it muſt neceſſarihy be 
known to a god, as well as to the real Ulyſſes? All that ſhe ought 
to gather from it is, that the perſon with whom ſhe lpeaks is Ulyi- 
ſes, or a god. Euſtathius replies, that Penelope, upon the di- 
co very of the ſccret makes no fcruple to yield; becauſe Whether it 
be Ulyſſes, or a god, her caſe is happy; if he proves to be Ulyſlcs, 
ſhe has her wiſhes; if a god, it is no {mall piece of good fortune. 
Dacier condemns this ſolution, and tells us, that Penclope was lo 
althful to her huſband, that ſhe would not have received even a 
god in the place of Ulyſſes: the true anſwer (continues that author) 
is to be drawn from the pagan theology, according to Which the 
inferiour deities were ſuppoſcd to have a finite knowledge, and 
conſequently Penelope might think the diſcovery of the nuptial ved 
a full conviction of the reality of Ulyſſes, it being ſo great a lecrct 
that even a god might be ignorant of it. But this is all fancy; for 
allowing this perſon to be a god, why might not Penelope imagine 
bim to be a deity of the ſuperiour order, and for that reaſon woll 
acquainted with the ſecrets of this nuptial bower ? eſpecially be— 
cauſe Jupiter himſelf was notorious for ſuch amorous illuſions. 
Dacicr herſelſ conteſles this to be no juſt ſolution, but gives a very 
different reaſon: how is it poſſible (lays ſhe) that this bed and 
whole apartment ſhould be built by the ſingle hand of Ulyiles, 
without being ſeen by any perſon while he builds it? or how can 
any one be aſſured that a ſecret that is known to a third perſon 
(Adoris) is not through weakneſs or intereſt diſcovered to others? 
It is true the manner of the diſcovery entirely depends upon the 
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| It mocks the weak attempts of human hands; 
But the whole earth mult move, if heav'n commands. 


choice of the poet; but I could wiſh that he had choſen a method 
more probable than this of the nuptial bed, which in my judgment 
(continues the ſame author) is unworthy of the Odyſſey. I am 
perſuaded that this is one of the places where (as Horace writes) 
| Homer nods. 

| [ will lay together what occurs to me by way of reply. The firſt 
WT c\jcction is, that Penelope imagines Ulyſſes to be a god, and con- 
W (queatly his knowledge of the nuptial bed ought not to have in- 
* Wh duced her to believe him to be the real Ulyſſes, The anſwer is, 
; WF Penelope thought him a god only during her firſt tranſport ; it is 
s be imputed to her ſurpriſe, that ſhe at all thinks him a deity, 
- W This is very evident, for from the moment ſhe ſaw him, the 
thought of his divinity vanithes, and ſhe never mentions one word 
concerning ſuch a ſuppoſition, nay from the fiſt glance ſhe almoſt 

believes him to be the real Ulyſſes. 


O'er all the man her eyes ſhe rolls in vain, 
Now hopes, now fears, now knows, then doubts again. 


| the is ſo far from thinking him a deity, that ſhe is almoſt per- 
ſuaded that he is her huſband. If this be allowed, the firſt diſh - 
culty ceaſes: for granting her belief that the perſon before her 15 
a real man, and no man but Ulyſſes was acquainted with the nup- 
ua bed; it follows, that this man is the real Ulyfles, and that 
— 8 is not ill choſen by the poet, in the diſcovery of 
| Uivites, 3 
Dacier objects, that this apartment could not poſſibly be erected 


0 W vithout being known to other perſons; but we have ſeen Ulyſſes 
a build a ſhip in a ſolitary iſland, without the aſſiſtance of any man, 
') Wo the fifth Odyſſey; and why may he not then be allowed to do 
e WM tie fame, with reſpect to this nuptial bower ? All kinds of arts in 
id nechanics were antiently practiſed by the greateſt perſonages, and 
4 WW tieir knowledge and dexterity in them was eſteemed a glory. This 
cl conſideration may perhaps reconcile the reader to this part of the 
Jr liſcovery. 

on The only difficulty that now remains is this: ACtoris, a female 


Q ſervant, is allowed to be in the ſecret ; how then can Penelope be 
Ce aſured that ſhe has not betrayed it? Homer himſelf obviates this 
W *)<Qtion ; he has in a very ſolemn manner told us, that only twelve 
ry of all the female train were guilty of a breach of truſt, and there- 


1d fore Penelope may ſafely rely upon the fidelity of Actoris. Beſides, 
> adds no ſmall weight to this vindication of Homer, to obſerve, 
in that the whole procedure of the diſcovery is accidental; how could 
on Uh ſes foreknow that the proof of his veracity would depend upon 
2 bis knowledge of the bridal bower; and conſequently it is not to 
h 


be imagined that he ſhould have made any clandeſtine enquiries 


Ihen hear ſure evidence, while we diſplay 


Words ſeal'd with facred truth, and truth obey : 190 | 


This hand the wonder fram'd ; an olive ſpread 
Full in the court its ever verdant head, 

Vaſt as ſome mighty column's bulk, on high 
The huge trunk roſe, and heav'd into the ſky 


about it: It may be added, that Ulyſſes has been no more than he 
days upon the Ithacan ſhores, and probably had never ſeen AQoris, } 
who alone was acquainted with the nature of this bed: no perſon * 
was antiently permitted to enter the women's apartment, but fa- 


thers, huſbands, or brothers; this therefore was the greateſt ſecret 
in all families; this ſecret Penelope propoſes in the trial of Vlyl. 
ſes, and upon his knowledge of it receives him as her huſband. To 


inſtance almoſt in a parallel cafe; Oreſtes in Euripides tells Iphi- 


genia, that the lance which Pelops uſed in the combat againſt A. 


nomaus was lodged in her apartment; this circumſtance convinces 3 
her that the perſon who knew this ſecret muſt be her brother Orel- 1 
tes, no perſons of a more diſtant relation being admitted into ſuch 


privacies. 


v. 193. Vaſt as fome mighty column's bulk, on high 
The huge trunk roſe | 


I will not promiſe that the reader will be pleaſed with this deſcrip- 
tion of the nuptial bower : the Greek is noble, and the worde 
founding and harmonious; an happineſs that is wanting in our } 
language. In this and the like cates the tranſlator mult lay with 1 


Lucretius upon à like occaſion, 


cc 


Craiorum obſcura reperta 
„ Difficile illuſtrare Latinis verſibus eſſe, 
„ Propter Egeſtatem linguæ, & rerum novitatem.“ 


Beſides, it muſt be allowed that the relation itſelf is very wonder- 
ful; for it is not eaſy to conceive that the bole of an olive tree 
ſhould be ſo large as to contain upon the dimenſions of it a whole 
bedſtead. I would willingly imagine that it is only a ſupporter of 


it. It is likewiſe ſomewhat extraordinary that this olive tree 1s not 


felled, or cut up from the roots; for Euſtathius informs us, that 


2 cord 1awy ſignifies © ta cut aſunder at ſome diſtance from the 


& earthz”” ſo that a great part of the trunk is left ſtanding, upon WM 
which Ulyſſes builds his bridal bed. What occurs to.me upon this 
incident is, that Homer muſt be imagined to write according to the | 


cuſtoms of the age in which he lived, unleſs we can ſuppoſe he un- 
neceſlarily invented an abſurdity . I therefore doubt not but there 
were antiently ſuch beds as this of Ulyſſes. Beſides, the more 


wonderful this bed is, the better it ſerves for the purpole of Ho- 


mer, jg convincing us that the perſon, who was acquainted with 
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Around the tree I rais'd a nuptial bow'r 195 

And roof 'd defenſive of the ſtorm and ſhow'r; 

The ſpacious valve, with art inwrought, conjoins; 

And the fair dome with poliſh'd marble ſhines. 

| lopp'd the branchy head; aloft in twain 

Sever'd the bole, and ſmooth'd the ſhining grain; 200 

Then poſts, capacious of the frame, I raiſe, 

And bore it, regular, from ſpace to ſpace: 

Athwart the frame, at equal diſtance lie 

Thongs of tough hides, that boalt a purple dye; 

Then poliſhing the whole, the finiſh'd mould 205 

With filver ſhone, with elephant, and gold. 

But if o'erturn'd by rude, ungovern'd hands, 

Or ſtill inviolate the olive ſtands, 

Tis thine, oh queen, to ſay : and now impart, 

If fears remain, or doubts diſtract thy heart? 210 
While yet he ſpeaks, her pow'rs of lite decay, 

She ſickens, trembles, falls, and faints away: 

At length recov'ring, to his arms ſhe flew, 

And ſtrain'd him cloſe, as to his breaſt ſhe grew: 

The tears pour'd down amain : and oh, ſhe cries, 215 

Let not againſt thy ſpouſe thine anger riſc ! 

O vers'd in every turn of human art, 

Forgive the weakneſs of a woman's heart! 

The righteous pow'rs that mortal lots diſpoſe, 

Decree us to ſuſtain a length of woes, 220 


2 matter ſo uncommon, muſt be the real Ulyſſes, and not an im- 
poſtor : it is for this purpoſe that the poet deſcribes the bower built 
round the olive tree, before the framing i the bed is at all men- 
tioned, | 

Around the tree I rais'd a nuptial bow'r, 

And roof 'd defenſive of the ſtorm ad thow'r 

Then lopp'd the branchy head; a ot in twain 

Sever'd the bole, and ſmooth'd to ſhining grain. 
This, I fay, is particularly deſcribe! by Homer, to convince us 


that the place where the bed ſtoo entirely ſecret; it being 
| Cloſed up from obſervation before t. particular apartment was un- 
dertaken, and therfore the know. of it was a ſtrong argument 


that the perſon who was acquaint. with it mull be the real Ulyſſes, 
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And from the flow'r of life, the bliſs deny 

To bloom together, fade away, and die. 

O let me, let me not thine anger move, 

That I forbore, thus, thus, to ſpeak my love; 

Thus in fond kiſſes, while the tranſport warms, 223 
Pour out my ſoul, and die within thy arms! 

I dreaded fraud! Men, faithleſs men, betray 

Our caſy faith, and make the ſex their prey: 
Againſt the fondneſs of my heart I ſtrove, 

Twas caution, oh my lord! not want of love: 2 
Like me had Helen fear'd, with wanton charms 

Ere the fair miſchief ſet two worlds in arms; 


v. 231. Like me had Helen fear d— ] This paſſage occa- 
ſioned great diſputes amongſt the ancient critics; ſome contendgd 
for the common punctuation ; others thus read it, 


Ez nn, 
Then the meaning of the paſſage is thus to be underſtood, Helen 
would not have yielded to a ſtranger, if ſhe had known that ſtranger, 
£1 nn, ccd pc is to be underſtood according to this interpretation. 
The lame critics thus conſtrue the following words, 


ey ay Y . 'o0 c= 3 As 
O wiv auTis 42n9% ue A200. 


O is the ſame with J 8, „ propter hanc cauſam, and the WHO 
paſſage is thus to be tranſlated z If Helen had known the ſtranget, 
* the would not have yielded to him; therefore the Greeks role in 
& arms to free her from the impoltor.” They defend this applict- 
tion by having recourſe to a tradition, that Paris could never have 
obtained the conſent of Helen if Venus had not given him the re- 
ſemblance of Menelaus, in whoſe form he prevaile.| upon that fa— 
tal beauty: otherwiſe the inſtance is no way parallel; for if Halen 
was not deceived, how can her example be brought to incuce Pene- 
lope to act with caution, leſt ſhe take an impoſtor to her bed in- 
ſtead of an huſband ? I confels this conſtruction of the Greek ap- 
pears to me very obſcure z contrary to the ſtyle of Homer, Which 
is always clear and natural. Beſides, it contradicts the whole ſtory 
of Helen through the Iliad and Odyiley, and ſhe herſelf no where 
alledges this deceit as her excuſe, but. trequently condemns her own 
conduct in forſaking the bed of Menelaus. But granting that ſhe 
was thus deceived originally, the deceit muſt neceſſarily ſoon diſap- 
pear, and yet ſhe voluntarily cohabits many years with Paris. The 
other interpretation may therefore perhaps be preferable; namely, 
if Helen had conſidered what evils might enſue from her injury to 
Menelaus, ſhe would have acted more wiſely ; this Penelope in- 


— — 


| All pale, with ooze de o:m'd, he views the ſtrand, 


| and dancing in the palace, and an interview at large deſcribed be- 
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Ere Greece rofe dreadful in th' avenging day; 
hus had the tear'd, the had not gone attray. 
Bur heav'n, averſe to Greece, in wrath decreed 235 
hat ſhe ſhould wander, and that Greece ſhould bleed: 
Blind to the ills that from injuſtice flow, 

dhe colour'd all our wretched lives with woe. 
But why theſe ſorrows when my lord arrives? 
yield, I yield! my own Ulyſſes lives! 

Ihe ſecrets of the bridal bed are known 

o thee, to me, to Actoins alone, 

My father's preſent in the ipoutal hour, 

The ſole attendant on our genial bow'r) 


ko 
— © 
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240 


Since what no eve has ſeen thy tongue reveal'd, 
Hard and diſtruſtful as Jam, I vield. 

Touch'd to the foul the king with rapture hears, 
Hangs round her neck, and ſpeaks his joy in tears. 
As to the ſhipwreck'd mariner, tae ſhores 


Delightful riſe, when angry Neptune roars ; 250 
Then, when the ſurge in thunder mounts the ſky, 
And gult'd in crouds at once the failors die; 
If one more happy, while the tempeſt raves, 


Out-lives the tumult of conflicting waves, 


And plunging forth wich tranſport graſps the land. 


The raviſh'd queen with equal rapture glows, 


Claſps her lov'd lord, and to his boſom grows. 


Nor had they ended till the morning ray : 
hut Pallas backward held the riling day, 


260 


iroduces to vindicate her conduct in acting with ſo much caution; 


ie oppoſes ker waiinelſs to the inconliderateneſs of Helen. and 
P] ) 


ilcribes all the calamities of Greece to dit. 9 85 

v. 260. But Pallas backward held the riſing day.) We are not to 
look upon this merely as a poctical ornament, there is no neccſſity 
for it, The battle between the ſuitors and UlyiTes happened in the 
evening 3 ſince then we have feen the palace purified, the dead 


| luitors carried away, and the female ſervants puniſhed z Eurycica 


has held a long conference with Penelope, there has been finging 


Vol. III. 
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The wheels of night retarding, to detain 
The gay Aurora in the wavy main: 
Whoſe flaming ſteeds, emerging thro' the night, 
Beam o'er the'eaſtern hills with ſtreaming light. 
At length Ulyſſes with a figh replies : 265 
Yet fate, yet cruel fate repoſe denies; 
A labour long, and hard, remains behind ; 
By heav'n above, by hell beneath enjoin'd : 
For, to Tirefias thro' th' eternal gates 
Of hell I trod, to learn my future fates. 270 
But end we here the night demands repoſe, 
Be deck'd the couch! and peace awhile, my woes ! 
To whom the queen. 'Thy word we ſhall obey, 
And deck the couch; far hence be woes away ; 
Since the juſt gods, who tread the ſtarry plains 275 
Reftore thee ſafe, ſince my Ulyſſes reigns, 
But what thoſe perils heav'n decrees, impart ; 
Knowledge may gricve, but fear diftraQs the heart. 


tv:ecn Ulyſſes and Penelope; then the poet proceeds to recapitulate 
the ſtory of the whole Odyſſey: now all theſe incidents could not 
be comprehended in the compaſs of one night: Homer therefoxe, 
0 reconcile it to probability, introduces Minerva to protract it, and 
make the time proportionable to the incidents. But perhaps it may 


be thought a violent machine, and contrary to the eſtabliſhed law: I 


of nature, to ſuppoſe the courſe of the night alterable : the aniwe 
13, Poets are allowed to write according to common fame, and what 
Horner here relates could not thock the ears of the antients, who 
bad before heard of the like ſtory at the conception of Hercules 


I will only obſerve that Homer gives no more than two horſes to 


Aurora's chariot, Lampus and Phaethon ; whereas the chariot 9: 
the ſun 1s deſcribed with four : thus Ovid, 


5 Interea volucres Pyroeis, Eous, & Ethon, 
Solis equi, quartuſque Phlegon.” 


v. 278. Knxwledge may grieve, but fear diſtrafs the Leart.j Ulyiict | 


had faid in the ſentence immediately preceding, 


A labour long, and hard, remains. 


This could not fail of alarming Penelope, and raiſing all her curis- | 


ſity to know it. Homer would greatly have offended againſt na- 
ture, if he had not deſcribed her under an impatience upon the 


(cz WV 


118+ | 


na- 
the 
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To this the king. Ah why muſt I diſcloſe 280 

A dreadful ſtory of approaching woes ? 

Why in this hour of tranſport wound thy ears, 

When thou muſt learn what I muſt ſpeak with tears? 

Heav'n by the Theban ghoſt, thy ſpouſe decrees 

Torn from thy arms, to fail a length of ſeas; 

From realm to realm a nation to explore 

Who ne'er knew ſalt, or heard the billows roar, 

Nor ſaw gay veſſel ſtem the ſurgy plain, 

A painted wonder, flying on the main; 

An oar my hand mult bear; a ſhepherd eyes 

The unknown inſtrument with ſtrange lurpriſe, 

And calls a coin-van : this upon the plain 

| fix, and hail the monarch of the main; 

Then bathe his altars with the mingled gore 

Of victims vow'd, a ram, a bull, a boar: 

Thence ſwift re-ſailing to my native ſhores, 

Due victims flay to all th' ztherial pow'rs. 

Then heav'n decrees in peace to end my days, 

And fteal myſelf from lite by flow decays ; 


285 


290 


295 


mention of it; her fondneſs is too ſincere to be indifferent u pon 


ſuch a ſuggeſtion, but her anſwer to Ulyſſes chiefly demands ob- 
ſervation. 


If heav'n a kind releaſe from ills forchhows ; 
Triumph, thou happy victor of thy woes! 


This diſcovers a greatneſs of ſpirit worthy of a queen and heroine: 
the is threatened to loſe Ulyſſes by a ſecond ablence, the is alarmed 
with a new train of his ſufferings; but being informed that all theſe 
calamities will end in a proſperous iſſue, that long lite and happi- 
nels attend, him ſhe not only takes courage perionally, but com- 
forts her huſband. Homer was too good a judge of decency. to 
aſcribe the weakneſs that attends the generality of that ſex to Pe- 
nelope ; ſhe has a bravery of loul worthy of a heroine in epic poetry. 
Beſides, this is a further inſtance of Homer's judgment; the event 
of the Odyfley is to ſhew Ulyſles happy; now if the poet had not 
fully ſatisfied the reader in this reſpect, he had not reinſtated is 
hero in proſperity, and conſequently had defeated the moral of the 
Odyſſey, which is to ſhew wiſdom and virtue triumphant, by r& 
preſenting his hero after all a 0 ſettled in full tranquillity. 
A | 


» 
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Unknown to pain in age reſign my breath, 299 
When late ſtern Neptune points the thaft of death; 
To the dark grave retiring as to reſt; 
My people bleſling, by my people bleſt. 

Such future ſcenes th' all-righteous pow'rs diſplay, 
By their dread * ſeer, and ſuch my future day. 

To whom thus firm of foul : If ripe for death, 
And full of days, thou gently yield thy breath : 
While heav'n a kind releaſe from ills torethows ; 
Triumph, thou happy victor of thy woes! 

But Euryclea with diſpatchful care, 


3 
2 
WR 


Aid ſage Eurynome, the couch prepare: 310 
nant they bid the blazing torch diſplay 

Around the dome an artificial day; | 

hen to repoſe her {reps the niatron bends, 
And to the queen Eurynome deſcends; 

A torch the bears to light with guiding fires 
he royal pair; the guides them, and retires. 
hen inſtant his fair ſpouſe Ulyſſes led 

o the chafte love-rites of the nuptlal bed. 


Fe Th clas, 


*. „ his fair ſpouſe CMH ed 
17 the chaſte l;ye-rites of the nupt;al bed. 


The reader may be pleaſed to conſult the annotations on book x1 
v. 182, &c. concerning the anſvier of Ulyſſes to Penelope; it being 
a repetition from that part of the Odyfſey. | 

Euſtathius informs us, that Ariſtarchus, and Ariſtophanes the 
grammarian, thought the verſe quoted at the head of this remark, 
to be the concluſion of the Odyſſey, and conlequently they judged 
the remaining part of this book, and the whole xxivth, ſuppoftti— 
tious: thoſe who were of a contrary opinion replied, that by end- 
ing the poem with that verſe, many incidents of great importance 
would be rejected: for inſtance, the recapitulation of the whole 
Odyſſey, and eſpecially the diſcovery of Ulyſſes to his father Laer- 
tes, with all the beautiful fictions contained in it. They add, that 
it the little relation that the beginning of that book bears to the 
ſubject of the poem, be a reaſon for the rejection of it, we mult for 
the ſame reaſon abridge the poem, and reject a multitude of the 
fables which are ſcattered through the whole courſe of it. It may 
therefore be conje dured that Ariſtarchus and Ariſtophanes v cre 
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And now the blooming youths and ſprightly fair 


Ceale the gay dance, and to their reſt repair; 320 


not of opinion that the poem ended with this verſe, but only the 
molt necetlary and important incidents. Calaubon, in a remark 
upon a pailage of Strabo, favours the opinion of Ariftarchus, tor 
he there ſpeaks of the laſt book as if he ſuſpected it to be tpurious 
and Rapin joins in the {ame judgment, Homer 1s to be defended 
in another manner, than by fuch arguments as are brought in an- 
[wer to Ariſtarchus. The ſame objection has been made againſt the 
two laſt books of the Iliad, as againſt theſe of the Odyticy ; the 
former ouzht to have ended with the deciſive action in the death of 
Hector, and the latter with the dilcovery of Ulyiles to Penelope, 
when his happineſs ſeems to be eſtabliſhed. But there is no weight 
in theſe objections. There is a difference between the“ unravel- 
„ ling”? of the action, and the full“ accompliſhment of it;“ the ac- 


tion is unravelled by the death of the ſuitors, but there are con- 


ſequences ariſing from their deaths that hinder the accompliſhment 
of the action, namely, the danger of the refentirents of their 
friends who riſe in arms to revenge their ſlaughter; and till their 
inſurrection is pacified, Ulyſſes cannot be ſaid to be in a ſtate of ſe- 


curity. Tbe ſubject of the lliad is the anger of Achilles: that of 


the Odyſſey, the re-eſtabliſhment of Ulyſſes in his dominions : now 
the anger of Achilles ends not with the death of Hector, nor is 
Ulyſſes fully re-eſtabliſhed by the death of the ſuitors; he has an- 
other obſtacle to overcome, and till the coramotions of the Itha- 
cans are appeaſed, the deſign of the poem is not executed, which 
is to ſhew Ulyſſes in peaceful poſſeſſion of his palace and authority. 
We ſee in this very book, that Ulyſſes is forced to fly from his own 
palace; can he then be ſaid to be re-eſtabliſhed in tranquillity ? 
This very action demonſtrates, that what follows is part of the 
ſubject of the poem, and ſuch a part, as, if it had not been related, 
would have given us room to have imagined that Homer had never 
finiſhed it, or that the concluſion of it had been loſt. The begin- 
ning of the action is his ſailing from Troy toward his country; the 
middle contains all the calamities he ſuſtains in his return, the diſ- 
orders of his family before and after it ; and the end of the action 
is his re-eſtabliſhment in the peaceful poſſeſſion of his kingdoms, 
when he is acknowledged by his wife father, family, and ſubjects : 
now this is not compleated till the very end of the laſt book, and 
conſequently that book is not ſpurious, but eſſential. The poet had 
ended very inJudiciouſfly, if he had ſtopped before; for the reader 
would have remained unſatisfied in two neceſſary points, viz. how 
he was made known to Laertes, and what vengeance the chiet fa- 
milies of the nation endeavoured to take againſt the deſtroyer of 
their ſons ; but this ſtorm being once blown over, and all his ſub- 
jets who had taken arms being either vanquiſhed or appeaſed, the 
action is compleated in all its parts, and conſummates the Odyſſey. 
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But in diſcourſe the king and conſort lay, 
While the ſoft hours ſtole unperceiy'd away; 

Intent he hears Penelope diſcloſe 

A moutnful ftory of domeſtic woes, 


v. 324. A mournful ſlory of demeflic avoes.] It is with great judy- 
ment that the poet paſſes thus briefly over the ſtory of Penelope; 
he makes her impatience to hear the hiſtory of Ulyſſes the pretended 
occaſion of her conciſeneſs; the true reaſon is, he is unwilling to 
tire his reader by repeating what he already knows: it is likewile 
remarkable, that Ulyſſes does not begin his own adventures by a 
detail of his ſufterings Juring the war of Troy ; for this would have 
been foreign to the deſign of the Odyfley ; but with his ſailing from 
Troy to the Cicons, and enters directly into the ſubject of it. He 
likewife concludes an epitome of the whole Odyſſey in the compaſs 
of one and thirty lines: and purpoſely contracts it, becauſe we are 
already acquainted with the whole relation. | 

Lycophron has given us a ſummary of the wanderings of Ulyſ- 
ſes; which if any one is defirous to compare with this of Homer, 
he will ſee the difference between a clear and an obſcure writer. 
Tibu'lus, in his Panegyric on Meſſala, has been more ſucceſsful 


than Lycophron, he follows the order of Homer, and treads di- 
rectly in his footſteps. 


« Nam Ciconumque manus adverſis repulit armis, 
Non valuit Lotos captos avertere curſus; 

« Ceſſit & Etnzz Neptunius incola rupis, 

% Victa Maronzo fœdatus lumina Baccho, 

« Vexit & Folios placidam per Nerea ventos; 

«© Incultos adiit Læſtrygonas, &c. 


Dacier is of opinion, that this recapitulation in Homer has a very 
good effect. I will tranſlate her obſervation, We learn from it, 
that the ſubject of the Odyſſey is not alone the return of Ulyiles to 
his country, and kis re-eſtabliſhment in it; but that it compre- 
hends all his wanderings and all his voyages; all that he ſaw, oi 
tuFered in his retu.n toit; in a word, all that he underwent after 
he ſet ſail from the ſhores of Troy: another advantage we reap 
from it is, that we ſee the order and train of the adventures of his 
hero, as they really happened, naturally and hiſtorically : for in 
his relation of them in his poem, he utes an artificial order; that 
is, he begins at the latter end, and finds an opportunity to inſert 
all that precedes the opening of his poem by way of narration to 
the Phæacians: here he ſets every event in its natural order, ſo 
that with a glance of the eye we may diſtinguiſh what gives conti- 
nuity to the action, and what is comprehended in it. By this me- 
thod we are able to ſeparate the time of the duration of the poem, 
from the time of the duration of the action; for in reality the 


pocm begins many years before the return of Ulyſſes z but Homer 


deęins his action but thirty-five days before he lands in his owe 
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His ſervants inſults, his invaded bed, 325 
How his whole flocks and herds exhauſted bled, 

His generous wines diſhonour'd ſhed in vain, 

And the wild riots of the ſuitor-train, 

The king alternate a dire tale relates, 

Of wars, of triumphs, and diſaſtrous fates ; 330 
All he unfolds: his liſt'ning ſpouſe turns pale 

With pleaſing horrour at the dreadful tale ; 

Sleepleſs devours each word ; and hears, how ſlain 
Cicons on Cicons ſwell th' enſanguin'd plain; 

How to the land of Lote unbleſt he fails ; 335 
And images the rills, and flow'ry vales! 

How daſh'd like dogs, his friends the Cyclops tore, 
(Not unreveng'd) and quaff'd the ſpouting gore; 

How the loud ſtorms in priſon bound, he ſails 

From friendly AÆolus with proſp'rous gales ; 340 
Yet fate withſtands! a ſudden tempeſt roars 

And whirls him groaning from his native ſhores : 

How on the barb'rous Læſtrigonian coaſt, 

By ſavage hands his fleet and friends he loft ; 

How ſcarce himſelf ſurviv'd : he paints the bow'r, 345 
The ſpells of Circe, and her magic pow'r ; 

His dreadful journey to the realms beneath, 

To ſeek Tireſias in the vales of death; 

How in the doleful manſions he ſurvey'd 

His royal mother, pale Anticlea's ſhade ; 350 
And friends in battle ſlain, heroic ghoſts! 

Then how unharm'd he paſt the Siren-coaſts, 

The juſtling rocks where fierce Charybdis raves, 

And howling Scylla whirls her thund'rous waves, 

The cave of death! How his companions flag 355 
The oxen ſacred to the god of day, 


country. Ia the courſe therefore of the Odyſſey, Homer gave us 
the artificial, here the natural order; which is an eaſe and affiſt- 
ance to the memory of the reader. 


V. 35% 


How his companions ſlay 


The oxen ſacred to the * of day.] 
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i Jove in wrath the rattling tempeſt guides, 
And whelins th? offenders in the roaring tides: 
How firuggling thro' the furge, he feach'd the ſhores 
Of fait Gere and AY plo's bow'rs ; | 360 


The ttory of theſe oxen is fully related, lib. xii. TI refer to the 
annotations. The crime of the companions of Ulyſſes was facri- 
lege, they having deftroved the herds ſacred to a god. Thefe herd: 
were ſaid to be immortal: I have there given the reaſon of it, but 
too con: iſely, and will therefore add a ſupplement from the Poly- 
hymnia of Herodotis ; ; I ought to have mentioned, that the body 
of foldiers called immortal, was a ſelect number of men in the 
army of Xerxes: ſo named; becauſe upon the death of any one of 
their number, whether by war or fickneſs, another was immedi- 
ately ſubſtituted into his room, ſo that they never amounted to more 
or leſs than ten thouſand. If we apply this piece of hiſtory to the 
herds of Apollo, it excellently explains Homer's poetry : they are 
called immortal, becauſe upon the death of any one of the whole 
herd, another was brought into its place; they are ſaid neither to 
increaſe nor decay, becauſe they were always of a fixed — 
and continually ſupplied upon any vacancy. 

The reader will be apprized of the heinouſneſs of the crime in 
killing theſe oxen, from an obſervation of Bochart, p. 314. The 
Phonicians and Ægyptians fo fuperſtitiouſly abſtained from the 
fleſh of the ox, that, as Porphyry affirms, they would ſooner feed 
upon human fleſh than that of ſuch beaſts. lian tells us, that 
it was death amongſt the Phrygians to kill a labouring ox; and 
Varro, Ruſt. lib. ii. c. 6. thus writes; “ ab hoc antiqui manus 
et ita abſtineri voluerunt, ut capite ſanxerint, ſt quis occidiſſet.“ 
Thus allo Columella, in Præfat. lib. vii. “ Cujus tanta fuit apud 
" antiquos veneratio, ut tam capitale eſſet bovem necaile, quam 
„ civem,” 

I have been the more full upon this head, to ſhew that Homer's 
fiction is built upon a foundation of truth, and that he writes ac- 
cording to the religion of the antients : Rapin is very ſevere upon 
him for aſcribing the death of the companions of Ulyſſes, to the 
violation of theſe herds of Apollo.“ The reafon . be) Why 
6 they are deftroyed is very ridiculous, becauſe, lib. 


they dar'd to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day. 


«© This is certainly a far-fetch'd deſtruction: the hero or the poet 
« was willing to be freed from them.” Rut from this obſerva— 
tion, they will be found to be guilty of ſacrilege, and a violation 
of what was regarded by the worid with the utmoſt veneration ; 
and con fequently tlie criae is acequat2 to the puniſhment, Be 
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Where the gay blooming nymph conſtrain'd his toy, 

With ſweet icluctant amorous delay; 

And promis'd, vainly promis'd, to beitow, 

[mmortal lite exempt from age and woe ; 

How ſav'd from ſtorms Phæacia's coaſt he trod, 

By great Alcinous honour'd as a god, 

Who gave him laſt his country to behold, 

With change of raiment, brats, and heaps of gold. 
He ended, ſinking into fleep, and ſhares 

A ſweet forgetſulneſs of all his cares. 3700 
Soon as ſoft ſlumber eas'd the toils of day, 

Minerva ruſhes thro' th' aerial way, 

And bids Aurora with her golden wheels 

Flame from the ocean o'er the caitern hills: 

Uprote UlyiTes from the gentai bed, 

And thus with thought mature the monarch ſaid. 


—2 
WI 


My queen, my conſort ! thro' a length of years, 
We drank the cup of forrow mix'd with tears, 
Thou, for thy lord; while me th' immortal pow rs 
Detain'd 1eluctant from my native ſhoes. 380 
des, Horace, Epiſt. lib. i. gives fentence againſt thele companions 


* 


ot Ulytics, 


-—= * Cxrite cera 
Dieni, remigium_vitiotum Ithacenſis Ulyſler : 
** Cut potior patrii fuit interdicta voluptas.“' 


4% 


v. 261. Mere th: gay blooming nymph cinftraind his ſtay.] This 
is a citcumſtance (obferires Madam Dacier) that Ulyies ought by 
no means to forget; for it gives hir an opportunity to pay an high 
compliment to his wife, by letting her know he preferred her per- 
{an to that of Calypſo a goddeſe: this is the rcaſon Why he en- 
larges upon it in five verſes; whereas he concludes moſt of the 
other adventures in litile more than one. But (ads that lady) we 
may eatily believe that he was ſilent about the nature. of his con- 
verlation with that nymph, and indeed it would have lefencd the 
compliment, and perhaps his welcome home, it he had not been 
able to keep a ſecret; he is very cautious in this relpect.; be en- 
larges upon the fondgeſs of Calypſo for his perſon, but ſuppreſſes, 
for a very obyious realon, the kind returns he made for her Cr 
vllities. : | 
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Now, bleſt again by heav'n, the queen diſplay, 
And rule our paiace with an equal ſway : 
Be it my care, by loans, or martial tolls, 
'Fo throng my empty folds, with gifts or ſpoils. 
But now I haſte to bleſs Laertes' eyes 335 
With ſight of his Ulytles ere he dies; 
The good old man to waſting woes a prey, 
Weeps a fad life in ſolitude away. 
But hear, tho' wite! This morning ſhall unfold 
The deathful ſcene, on heroes, heroes roll'd ; 399 
Thou with thy maids within the palace ſtay, 
From all the ſcene of tumuit far away | 
He (poke, and ſheath'd in arms, inceſſant flie: 
"Fo wake his fon ; and bid his friends ariſe. 
To arms! aloud he cries : his friends obey, 395 
With glitt'ring arms their manly limbs array, 
And pals the city-gate; Ulyſſes leads the way. 
Now flames the roſy dawn, but Pallas ſhrouds 
Ihe latent warriours in a veil of clouds. 


v. 398. — Pallas foreuds 


The latent warriuurs in a weil if claudi. ] 


Ulyſſes, to avoid obſervation, leaves the city at the point of day, 
before the dark neſs was quite diſpelled; this is the ſuggeſtion of his 
own wiſdom, which 1s figured by Minerva. 


This book ends in the morning of the forty-firſt day. There 
are but few verſes in the tranſlation, more than in Homer I 
ſpeak it not as if this were a beauty, it may as well be a fault; 
our heroic verſe conſiſts but of tea ſyllables, the Greek oftentimes 
of ſeventeen, as in this verſe, 


IJ » ,” x a ; 5 
Ab is ined mi Þords Mi nazs avaidis. 


We therefore write with the diſadvantage of ſeven ſyllables, 
which makes it generally impoſſible to comprehend the ſenſe of 
one line in Homer within the compaſs of one line in a tranſlation, 
with any tolerable beauty ; but in ſome parts, where the ſubject 
ſeemed to hang heavy, this has been attempted; with what ſuc- 
ceſs, mult be Jeſt to the reader, | | 
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BOOK XXIV. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


ST IT ET. 


The fouls of the ſuitors are conducted by Mercury to the 
infernal ſhades. Ulyſſes in the country goes to the re- 


tirement of bis father Laeries ; he finds him buſied in 


his garden all alone: the manner of his diſcevery to him 


is beautifully deſcribed. They return together to his 
lodge, and the king is acknowledged by Dilius and the 


ſervants. The Ithacenſians, led by Fupithes the father 
of Antinous, riſe againſt Ulyſſes, who gives them battle, 
in which Eupithes is killed by Laertes: and the goddeſs 
Pallas makes a laſting peace betaveen Ulyſſes and bis 


ſubjeds, which concludes the Odyſſey. 


\YLLENIUS now to Pluto's dreary reign 


Conveys the dead, a lamentable train ! 
The golden wand, that cauſes fleep to fly, 
Or in ſoft lumber ſeals the ere, 


* It has been already proved, that this book is the genuine 
work of Homer; but perhaps the reader may not be diſpleaſed to 
ſee the reaſons why it was rejected by fo great a critic as Ariſtar- 


chus: I ſhall therefore lay them before him from Didymus and 


Spondanus. 


Ariſtarchus affirms, that this is the only place in Homer where 
Mercury performs the office of conducting the ſouls of the dead; 


and that there is no proof he was known ſo early by the title of 


JU 079214705 ; that this is the only paſſage where he is called 
Cyllenius; that the ceremony of his guiding the ſouls is contrary to 


ether deſcriptions of Homer, where they all deſcend without a 


guide into the manſions of the dead, even before the funeral rites. 


That it is abſurd to imagine a © white rock” in theſe kingdoms 


of darkgeſs, &c. To theſe Didymus thus replies, 


If a kagle 


( 
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That drives the ghoſts to realins. of night or day; - 
Points out the long, uncomfortable way. 


mention of any incicent in Homer were a reaſon for its rejea! on. 
abundance of pailages mult be rejeted. He thinks it a ſuſſicient 


argument, that Mercury was culled * Lu o πνονẽe¶ s, and Cyllenjus, 
in the days of Homer, that he is here mentioned under thete titles; 
but this is begging the e queſtion. ' He adds, that although the ſou! 

of the dead deſcend without a guide in other places, this hinde! 

not but they may geltend with one; for they ars in other place 
only ſaid in general to deſcend, whereas here the manner of thei: 
detcent is particularized. Neither 15 it any objection againſt th; 
book, to lay that it is contrary to the manner of Homer to detcribe 
the ſhades of the dead received immediately into the {tate of Achil- 
les, Agamemnon, &c. before the performance of their tuner) 
ceremonies; this (ſays he) is a favour granted by Mercury to Uly!- 

les, who Was deſcended from that deity, he be ing the father 44 
Arciſias, and conſequently great erandfather to Ulyſſes. It was 
the opinion of the antients, - that the ſhades of the deceaſed could 
viſit the earth before the oblſequies. were ſiniſhed, but not aiter- 
varus; this is evident ſrom the words of Patroclus, Iliad xxiid | 


To the further ſhore, 
Wen once we pals, the foul returns no more, 


It is theretore out of favour to Uiyſſes that Mercury introduce 
theſe ſiliades into the „ region where Agamemnon reſided, before the 
tuneral ceremonies, that they might not return to extth and dit. 
quiet Ulyties. But there may be a ſtronger objection made again 
the former part of this book namely, that this is an epiſode 
which has no. relation to the principal ſubjeQ,, and that we may 
retrench it without deſtroying any part of the action eſſential to 
the Odylley: bat it may be anlwered, that though it makes no 
part of the principe! action, yet it has a ſufficient connection with 
it: jt is the ſequel of the death of the ſuitors, and conlequently 
the principal action is the cauſe of it; it is drawn and deducéd 
from it, and Homer makes a very happy uſe of it to adorn and di. 
veifily ais poem, with the hiftory of what happened-before Troy, 
after the concluſion of the Iliad; and in particular, with the death 
of Achiiles, and a deſcription of his funeral ceremonies. Didy- 
mus, Dacier 

Plato in the beginning of his third dialogue, de 8 brings 
an heavy charge againit Homer, for the dijadvantageous character 
he gives of a future ſtate. He quotes the ſimilitude of: the bats, 
and affirms that the dreadful deſcription of the condition of the 
dead, muſt deter mankind from hazarding their lives, even in the 
caule of their country. ** Let us then (ſays that autho; ) with the 
« permiſſion of Homer and cher poets, reject ſuch relations, not 
* becauſe they are unpoctical, not becauſe they are unpleaſant to 
read, but becauſe by how much they are more pleaſant aud 
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Trembling the ſpectres glide, and plaintive vent 

Thin, hollow ſcreams, along the deep deſcent. 

As in the cavern of ſome rilted den, 

Where flock nocturnal bats, and birds obſcene ; 10 
Cluſter'd they hang, 'till at fome ſudden ſhock, 

They move, and murmurs run thro' all the rock ! 

So cow'ring fled the fable heaps of ghoſts, 

And ſuch a fcream fill'd all: the diſmal coaſts. 

And now they reach'd the Earth's remoteſt ends, 5 
And now the gates where ev'ning Sol deſcends, 

And Leucas' rock, and Occan's utmoſt ſtreams, 

And now pervade the duſky land of Dreams, 


= poetical, by ſo much they are more dangerous, and to be kep? 
from our youth, and men, who are born to aſſert their liberty 
+ with the hazard of their lives, and prefer death to lavery.” It 
mult be allowed that this 1s irons reaſoning, and it is not ealy 
to guard the doctrine of Homer from ſuch unhappy conſequences z 

for why ſhould men chute to die, rather than be flaves, when by 
death they fall into a worſe condition? It will not be an anſwer 
to ſay that Homer aſſerts a threefold ſtate in futurity, viz. of the 


foul, the e N e, or © vehicle,” and the body: and that while 
the “ vehicie is in this condition of horrours, the foul may be 
bappy 3 for ſtill the ſtate of the dead is repreſented as a ſtate of 


horrour, and man is in part (namely, in his e wv) miſerable 
after death: nay, ſo. milerable that even Hercules, who was a 


god, and received amengtt the deities, is yet tormented i in hell, 
Ib. xi. 


Here how ing ghofis, like fowl, his thade ſurround, 
And cling their pinions with terrific ſound, 

Gloomy as night he ſtands, iu act to throw 
T', aerial arrow from tic twanging bow. 


It will indeed be a vindication of Homer. as a poct, to fay that 
he wrote. according to the opinion of his age; and that ſuch as 
was the —_— of the ancients of a future ſtate, fuch is his de- 
leription of it. 1 will only add, that we may collect from Plato, 
that he judged this book genuine, for he quotes this paſſage as 
axe 8. | | 

v. 17. And Leucas' rock ] This deferiaticn of the de- 
ſcent 1000 hel) is more particular than that in the eleventh Odyſſey; 
and each particular is well ſuited to the ſubject; the delcent is 
fabled to be by the ocean, becauſe the ſun ſeems to deſcend through 
it into night or the region of darkneſs, in the weſtern parts of 
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And reſt at laſt, where ſouls unbodied dwell 

In ever-flow'ring meads of Aſphodel. 20 
The empty forms of men inhabit there, 

Impaſſive ſemblance, images of air! 

Nought elſe are all that ſhin'd on earth before; 

Ajax, and great Achilles are no more! 


heaven. Milton fables the ſun to riſe through the gates of light, 
after the manner of the antients, | 


"Till morn, 
Wak'd by the circling hours, with roſy hand 
Unbarr'd the gates of lighhtwyꝛ 


The circumſtance likewiſe of going through the region of Dream: 


is well choſen ; dreams are the attendants of ſleep, the brother ot 


death; they come by night, and are therefore well imagined to 
have relation to the kingdom of death, and to be introduQory to 
it: Virgil, in the deſcent of Eneas into hell, has borrowed 


this image, 


85 Quam ſedem ſomnia vulgo 


« Vana tenere ferunt'!üũÜ6(.ꝛ 


The god of ſleep there hides his heavy head, 
And empty dreams on every leaf are ſpread. 


The only circumſtance liable to objection is, the Leucadian, or 
white rock, which Ariftarchus thought improperly placed in the 


road to the realms of darkneſs; but (replies Euſtathius) this is | 


only meant of a rock ſtanding on the extremities of the earth, or a 
rock on which the Jaſt rays of the ſun fall. Dacier imagines, that 
there is a further meaning in the expreſſion : © There is an iſland 


« overagainſt Arcarnania, on the weſt of Ithaca, called Leucas, 


„from a white rock ſtanding in it; this rock was famous in an- 
« tiquity, becauſe lovers in deſpair threw themſelves from the 
© topof it into the ocean; it was called the Lover's Leap, and 
being thus remarkable for the deaths of numbers of people, 
Homer places it here.” This is no ill explication ; for a rock 
may well be feigned to ſtand at the entrance of the region of death, 
by which ſo many perſons had entered into it, 
Ovid, in his Epiſtles, mentions this Lencadian rock, 


O you that love in vain, 

Fly hence, and ſeek the fair Leucadian main: 
There ſtands a rock from whoſe impending ſteep, 
Apollo's fane ſurveys the rolling deep; 

There injur'd lovers, leaping from above, 


Their flames extinguiſh, and forget to love, 
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Yet ſtill a maſter-ghoſt, the reſt he aw'd, 25 
The reſt ador'd him, tow'ring as he trod; 
Still at his fide is Neſtor's ſon ſurvey'd, 
And lov'd Patroclus till attends his ſhade. 

New as they were to that infernal ſhore, 
The ſuitors ſtopp'd, and gaz'd the hero o'er, 30 
When, moving ſlow, the regal form they view'd 
Of great Atrides: him in pomp pur ſu'd 


1 And ſolemn ſadneſs thro' the gloom of hell, 


The train of thoſe who by Agyſthus fell. 
O mighty chief! (Pelides thus began) 35 
Honour'd by Jove above the lot of man! 


v. 3s. O mighty chief! (Pelides thus began) &c.] This appears to 
be introduced ſomewhat unnaturally : Achilles had now been dead 
about ten years, and Agamemnon almoſt as long; it can therefore 
ſcarce be reconciled to probability, to imagine that they ſhould 
not have met before this time, and mutually have ſatisfied their 
curioſities, by relating their ſeveral ſtories at ſome former inter- 
view : Dacier indeed remarks, that we are not to imagine this 
conference was held at the time when the ſuitors deſcended, but 
upon ſome preceding occaſion, immediately after the death of 
Agamemnon. If this be allowed, yet the objeQtion remains, that 
the introduction 1s forced and unnatural, for then the deſcent of 
Mercury and the ſhades of the ſuitors will be no reaſon why this 
conference ſhould be here repeated: for fo, neither Mercury nor 
the ſuitors heard it. But Dacier is undoubtedly in an errour; for 
20 po in the original is the third perſon plural, and abſolutely re- 
fers to Mercury and the thades of the ſuitors; and therefore it 
follows that this conference happened at the time of their en- 
trance. 

The ſhades of the ſuitors (obſerves Dacier) when they are ſum- 
moned by Mercury out of the palace of Ulyſſes, emit a feeble, 
plaintive, inarticulate ſound, iC, „ ſtrident :? whereas Aga» 
memnon, and the ſhades that have long been in the ſtate of the 
dead, ſpeak articulately. I doubt not but Homer intended to ſhew 
by the former deſcription, that when the foul is ſeparated from 
the organs of the body, it ceaſes to act after the ſame manner, as 
while it was joined to it ; but how the dead recover their voices 


afterwards is not eaſy to underitand. In other reſpects Virgil 
paints after Homer, | 


40 pars tollere vocem 
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King of a hundred kings! to whom refign'd 

The ſtrongeſt, bravett, greateſt of mankind. 

Com'ſt thou the firſt, to view this dreary ſtate? 

And was the nobleſt the firſt mark of fate? 40 

Condemn'd to pay the great arrear fo ſoon, 

The lot, which all lament, and none can ſhun; 

Oh! better hadſt thou ſunk in Trojan ground, 

With all thy full-blown honours cover'd round ! 

Then grateful Greece with ſtreaming eyes might raiſe 

Hiſtoric ma bles to record thy praiſe : 46 

'Thy praiſe eternal on the faithſul ſtone 

Had with tranſmiſſive glories grac'd thy fon, 

But keavicr fates were deſtin'd to attend: 

What man is happy, 'till he knows his end?! 5e 
O fon of Peleus ! greater than mankind ! 

(Thus Agamemnon's kingly ſhade rejoin'd) 

Thrice happy thou! to preſs the martial plain 

Midit hcaps of heroes in thy quarrel flain : 


In clouds of fmoke, rais'd by the noble fray, + 55 
Great and terrific ev'n in death you lay, ( 
And deluges of blood flow'd round you ev'ry way. 


They rais'd a feeble cry, with trembling notes, 

But the weak voice deceiv'd their gaſping throats. Dryden. 
Put why ſhould we ſuppoſe with Dacier, that theſe ſhades of the 
faitors have loſt the faculty of ſpeaking; J rather imagine, that 


the ſounds they uttzred were figns of complaint and diſcontent, 


and procceded not fiom an inability to ſpeak : after Patroclus wa: 
flain, he appears to Achilles, and ſpeaks very articulately to him; 
yet to expreſs his forrow at his departure he acts like the tultors : 
tor Achilles 

Like a thin ſmoke beholds the ſpitit fly, 

And hears a feeble, Jamentable cry. 


Dacier conjectures, that the power of ſpeech ceaſes in the dead, 
till they are admitted into a [tate of reſt ; but Patroclus is an in- 
ſtance to the contrary in the Iliad, and Elpenor in. the Odyſſey, 
for they both ſpeak before their ſunera] rites are performed, and 
conſequently before they enter into a ftate of repoſe amongſt the 
fhades of the happy. 

v. 36. Great and terrific ev'n in death ] There 1s a very 
peculiar beauty in the verſification of Homer in this place 
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Nor ceas'd the ſtriſe, 'till Jove himſelf oppos'd, 

And all in tempeſts the dire ev'ning clos'd. 

hen to the fleet we bore thy honour'd load, 60 
And decent on the funeral bed beſtow'd. 

Ihen unguents ſweet and tepid ſtreams we ſhed ; 

Tears flow'd from ev'ry eye, and o'er the dead 


Fach clipt the curling honours of his head. 


Struck at the news, thy azure mother came; 65 
The ſea-green filters waited on the dame: 

A voice of loud lament thro? all the main 

Was heard, and terrour ſeiz d the Grecian train: 


oy J epopanſyt xovins 
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The words N e νν,e . ſet the largeneſs of the body of 
Achilles ſtretched out upon the ground full before our eyes: we ſee 
him in the deſcription; the repetition forces it upon our obſervati- 
on, ſo that the mind has time to dwell upon it, and admire the ex- 
tent of the limbs of that hero. e | 

v. 68, terrour ſeiz'd the Grecian train.) This deſcrip 
tion furniſhed Ariftarchus with another objection to this book: 
he thought it improbable that the appearance of Thetis and her 
ſea-nymphs ſhould terrify the whole Grecian army; they ſay in 
anſwer, that the whole ocean was in a great commotion as Thetis 
alcended, or as Homer expreſſes it, 
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This. uproar occaſioned their fear; the Greeks were ignorant of 
the cauſe of it, and conſequently apprehended fome dreadful event 
this is evident, for Neſtor appeales their conſternation by unfold- 
ing the reaſon of the tumult, and ſhewing them that it was oc» 
calioned by the aſcent of Thetis. | 

The reader has undoubtedly obſerved how excellently Homer 
ſuftains his characters; Neſtor is the wiſeſt man, both in the Iliad 
and Odyfſey : he has the experience of a very great age, and may 
therefore be ſuppoſed to be acquainted with all the moſt un- 
common - appearances in nature: the poet accordingly deſcribes 
lim as the only perſon not afraid in the Grecian army; there 
were others undoubtedly as brave as Neſtor, but not one ſo wiſe; 
bis intrepidity. is therefore to be imputed to his wiſdom, not 
Waveryz and this furniſhes us with an excellent moral; That 
uorance is uſually the ſource of tear, | 
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Back to their ſhips the frighted hoſt had fled ; 

But Neſtor ſpoke, they liſten'd, and obey'd. 8 
(From old experience Neſtor's counſel ſprings, 

And long viciſſitudes of human things.) 

« Forbear your flight : fair Thetis from the main 

« To mourn Achilles leads her azure train.” 


Around thee ſtand the daughters of the deep, — 7 
Robe thee in heav'nly veſts, and round thee weep, 
Round thee, the muſes, with alternate ſtrain, 2 


In ever-conſecrating verſe, complain. 
Each warlike Greek the moving muſic hears, 
And iron-hearted heroes melt in tears. 8 


The character of Achilles is no leſs happily ſupported; the 
fame love of glory is viſible in all he ſpeaks, that diſtinguiſhed his 
character through the Iliad ; he till prefers a ſhort life with fame, 
before old age without it, | | 
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The ſentiment is truly heroic z diſhonour is worſe than death, the 
happineſs or miſery of which is not to be meaſured by time, but 
glory: long life is but lengthened mortality, and they who live 
the longeſt have but the ſmall privilege of creeping more leiſurel) 
than others to their graves. 

v. 77. Reund thee, the muſes 
ſerves Dacier) not to be ſtruck with the noble fictions of Homer in 
Honour of Achilles; every circumſtance is great. A whole army 
is in tears; the muſes celebrate his glory; a goddeſs and her 
nymphs ennoble it with their preſence and lamentations. At the 
funerals of other heroes, women and captives are the mourners; 
here the muſes perſonally appear. Heaven and earth, men and 
gods intereſt themſelves in the obſequies of ſo great an hero! Yet 
from this place Ariſtarchus draws an argument for rejecting this 
book : Homer (ſays he) no where elſe gives the number of the 
nine muſes, inſinuating that their number was not fixed in his 
age; but Homer frequently invokes the muſes, why then ſhould 
he be ignorant of the number ? and if not ignorant of it, why 
might he not mention it ? Ariſtarchus further adds, that it 1s ab- 
ſurd to imagine the body of Achilles could be preſerved ſeventeen 
days without burial; but this may be aſcribed to the power of 
Thetis, who may eaſily be ſuppoſed to preſerve it. Beſides, why 
may not the body be embalmed? and then there will be no oc- 
caſion for a miracle, and the interpoſition of a goddeſs : we mul: 
remember what ſhe did to the body of Patroclus in the Iliad. 


It is impoſſible (ob- 
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ill ſev'nteen nights and ſev'nteen days return'd, | 
All that was mortal or immortal mourn'd. 

To flames we gave thee the ſucceeding day, 

And fatted ſheep and fable oxen ſlay ; 

With oils and honey blaze th' augmented fires, 85 
And like a god adorn'd, thy earthly part expires. 
Unnumber'd warriours round the burning pile 

Urge the fleet courſer's or the racer's toll ; 

Thick clouds of duſt o'er all the circle rite, 

And the mix'd clamour thunders in the ſkies. 90 
Soon as abſorpt in all- embracing flame 

Sunk what was mortal of thy mighty name, 

We then collect thy ſnowy bones, and place 

With wines and unguents in a golden vaſe, 

(The vaſe to Thetis Bacchus gave of old, 95 
And Vulcan's art enrich'd the ſculptur'd gold) | 
There we thy relics, great Achilles ! blend 

With dear Patroclus, thy departed friend : 


v. 97. There we thy relics, great Achilles ! Blend 
With dear Fatroclus, thy departed friend.) 


This is agreeable to the requeſt made to Achilles by the ghoſt of 
Patroclus, in the Iliad, 


Hear then! and as in fate and love we join, 
Ah ſuffer that my bones may reſt with thine ! 
That golden urn thy goddeſs mother gave, 
May mix our aſhes in one common grave! 


It is likewiſe aſſerted by Homer, that the bones of Antilochus 
were repoſited in the ſame urn with thoſe of Patroclus and Achil- 
les; where then is the peculiar honour paid to Patroclus, if An- 
tilochus was partaker of it? The difference is, the bones of Achil- 
les and Patroclus were mixed in the urn, thoſe of Antilochus lay 
ſeparately. | | | 

Homer adds that the whole army raiſed a monument to Achil- 
les; this is done according to his own injunctions in the lliad, 
for ſpeaking of the tomb of Patroclus, he thus proceeds; 


Meantime erect the tomb with pious hands, 

A common ſtructure on the humble ſands ; 
Hereafter Greece, ſome nobler work may raiſe, 
And late poſterity record our praiſe. 
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In the ſame urn a ſep'rate ſpace contains 
Thy next belov'd, Antilochus' remains. 100 


Now all the ſons of warlike Greece ſurround 


Thy deſtin'd tomb, and caſt a mighty mound : 

High on the ſhore the growing hill we raile, 

That wide th' extended Helleſpont ſurveys ; 

Where all, from age to age who paſs the coaſt, 167 
May point Achilles“ tomb, and hail the mighty gholt. 
Thetis herſelf to all our pcers proclaims 

Heroic prizes and exequial games ; | 

The gods afſented ; and around thee lay 


Rich ſpoils and gifts that blaz'd againſt the day. 110 


Oit' have I ſeen with ſolemn funeral games 
Heroes and kings committed to the flames; 
But ſtrength of youth, or valour of the brave 
With nobler conteſt ne'er renown'd a grave. 
Such were the games by azure Thetis giv'n, 115 
And ſuch thy honours, oh belov'd of heav'n! 
Dear to mankind thy fame ſurvives, nor fades 
Its bloom eternal in the Stygian ſhades. 
But what to me avail my honours gone, 
Succeſsful toils, and battles bravely won; 120 
Doom'd by ſtern Jove, at home to end my life, 
By curſt Ægyſthus, and a faithleſs wife! 
Thus they; while Hermes o'er the dreaty plain 
Led the fad numbers by Ulyſſes flain, 
On each majeitic form they caſt a view, 123 
And tim'rous paſs'd and awfully withdrew. 
But Agammemnon, thro' the gloomy ſhade, 
His antient hoſt Amphimedon furvey'd ; 


Achilles means, that when he is dead the Greeks ſhould raife one 


common monument to himſelf and Patroclus, which we ſee here 
effected. | | | 


v. 127. But Agamemnen thro" the glowmy ſbade, 
His antient hoſt Amphimedon ſurvey'd.] 


An objection has been raiſed againſt this paſſage, and it has been 
thought an abſurdity that Agamemgon ſhould be the gueſt of Am- 
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Son of Melanthius! (he began) O fay! 
What cauſe compell'd ſo many, and ſo gay, 130 
To tread the downward, melancholy way? 

day, could one city yield a troop fo fair? 

Were all theie partners of one native air? 

Or did the rage of ſtormy Neptune ſweep 

Your lives at once, and whelm beneath the deep? 135 
Did nightly thieves, or pirates cruel bands, 

Drench with your b'ood your pillag'd country's fands? 
Or well-defending ſome beleaguer'd wall, 

Say, for the publick did ye greatly fall? 

Inform thy gueſt; for ſuch I was of yore 140 
When our triumphant navies touch'd your ſhore; 
Forc'd a long month the wint'ry ſeas to bear, 

To move the great Ulyſſes to the war. 
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phimedon, and not of Ulyſſes, when he came to make an addreis 
o him, and was within his teritories. Didymus anſwers, that 
this conduct in Agamemnon was occaſioned by the refufal of Ulyt- 
ſes to aſſiſt in the war of Troy : Agamemnon relented his Genital, 
and went to the houſe of Amphimedon, 


v. 142. Ford a long month — 
To move the great Ulyſſes te the ævar.] 

It is not obvious why Ulyſſes, who was a perſon of the greateſt 
bravery, ſhould be unwilling to engage in ſuch an action of glory, 
as the war of Troy: was it becauſe he forelaw that it would be a 
work of danger, (as Euſtathius imagines) or was he diſſatisfied in 
the ground of it, which was only to revenge the rape of Helen, and 
nothing but a private injury? The former is a reaſon unworthy of 
his heroic character, the latter is no more than a conjecture. It 
may poſſibly be a truer reaſon that he was unwilling to fortake bis 
wife, of whom he was very fond, and whom he newly had ma- 
ried : but then it muſt be allowed, that he preters his love to his 
glory. Euſtathius recites the manner how he was drawn to engage 
in the war of Troy: Ulyſſes, to deliver himſelf from the impor— 
tunities of his friends to aſſiſt Agamemnon, pretended madnels, and 
yoked two animals of a different kind to a plough, and began to 
work with them; Palamedes, who ſuſpected the impoſture, took 
his ſon Pelemachus, an infant, and laid him in the furrow before 
the plough ; Ulyſſes turned aſide not to hurt his child, and this 
diſcovered the impoſition. Arilltotle takes notice of the great judg- 
ment of Homer in ſuppreſſing this incident concerning Ulyſſes, it 
being unworthy of the bravery of an hero; he is proving, chap. viii. 
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O king of men! J faithful ſhall relate 
(Reply'd Amphimedon) our hapleſs fate. 145 


Ulyſſes abſent, our ambitious aim 

With rival loves purſu'd his royal dame: 

Her coy reſerve, and prudence nix d with pride, 

Our common ſuit nor granted, nor deny'd ; 

But cloſe with inward hate our deaths defign'd; 150 

Vers'd in all arts of wily womankind. 

Her hand, laborious, in deluſion, ſpread 

A ſpacious loom, and mix'd the various thread ; 

Ye peers (ſhe cry'd) who preſs to gain my heart 

Where dead Ulyſſes claims no more a part, 185 

Yet a ſhort ſpace, your rival-ſuit ſuſpend, 

"Till this funereal web my labours end: 

Ceaſe, 'till to good Laertes I bequeath 

A taſk of grief, his ornaments of death : 

Leſt, when the fates his royal aſhes claim, 169 

The Grecian matrons taint my ſpotleſs fame; 

Should he, long honour'd with ſupreme command, 
Want the laſt duties of a daughter's hand. 

Ihe fiction pleas'd : our genrous train complies, 

Nor fraud miſtruſts in virtue's fair diſguiſe, 165 

The work ſhe ply'd ; but ſtudious of delay, 

Each following night revers'd the toils of day. 


of his Poetics, that all the actions of an hero's life are not to be 
inſerted in an epic poem, for the actions of the ſame man are ſo 
many and different, that we can never reduce them to unity: for 
this reaſon Homer mentions not all the adventures of Ulyſſes, but 
only ſuch as have relation to the ſubject of the Odyiley ; he knew 
that this counterfeit madneſs had no connection either in truth or 
probability with the ſubje& of his poem, and therefore he forbear: 
the mention of it. The reader will underſtand the meaning of 
Ariſtotle, if he conſiders that the ſubject of the Odyſley is the ſtory 
of a perſon who ſuffers great calamities in the return to his coun- 
try, before he eſtabliſhes himſelf in his dominions : now the coun- 
terfeited madneſs of Ulyſſes has no connection with the ſufferings, 
and conſequently is judiciouſly omitted by Homer as foreign to the 
deſign of the poem, and contrary to the unity of the action. A de- 
tail of all the adventures of an hero's life is the province of hiſ- 
tory; the relation of one ſingle, great, and ſurprifing action, is 
the ſubject of epic poetry. | 
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Unheard, unſeen, three years her arts prevail; 
The fourth, her maid reveal'd th' amazing tale, 


And ſhow'd, as unperceiv'd we took our ſtand, 170 
The backward labours of her faithleſs hand, 

Forc'd, ſhe compleats it ; and before us lay | 
The mingled web, whoſe gold and filver ray 
Diſplay'd the radiance of the night and day. 


Juſt as ſhe finiſh'd her illuſtrious toil, 175 
Ill fortune led Ulyſſes to our ifle, 
Far in a lonely nook, beſide the ſea, 
At an old ſwineherd's rural lodge he lay: 
Thither his fon from ſandy Pyle repairs, 
And ſpeedy lands, and ſecretly confers. 80 
They plan our future ruin, and reſort 
Confed'rate to the city and the court. 
Firſt came the ſon; the father next ſucceeds, 
Clad like a beggar, whom Eumzus leads; 
Propt on a ſtaff, deform'd with age and care, 185 
And hung with rags, that flutter'd in the air. 
Who could Ulyſſes in that form behold ? 
Scorn'd by the young, forgotten by the old, 
II us'd by all! to ev'ry wrong reſign'd, 
Patient he ſuffer'd with a conſtant mind. 190 
But when, ariſing in his wrath t' obey 
The will of Jove, he gave the vengeance way ; 
The ſcatter'd arms that hung around the dome 
Careful he treaſur'd in a private room : 
Then, to her ſuitors bade his queen propoſe 195 
The archer's ſtrife : the ſource of future woes, 


v. 195. Then, to her ſuitors bade his queen propeſe, &c.] We have 
already ſcen, that it was the contrivance of Penelope to propoſe 
the bow, to gain time to defer the marriage hour; how then comes 
Amphimedon to aſcribe it to the art of Ulyſſes ! Euſtathius an- 
ſwers that Amphimedon is in an errour, and that though the con- 
trivance was from Penelope, yet Amphimedon could not come to 
the knowledge of it; and ſuch ſtratagems being agreeable to the 
character of Ulyſſes, he imputes this action to him rather than 
Penelope. | 
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And omen of our death ! In vain we drew 

The twanging ſtring, and try'd the ſtubborn yew : 

To none it yields but great Uiyltes' hands; 

In vain we threat; Telemachus commands: 200 


It is impoſſible not to take notice that Homer makes repetition 
after repetition : Agamemnon ſpeaks the fame words as in the 
eleventh Odyiley : Amphimedon the fame as in the ſecond ; and 
the whcle account of the ſuitors deſtruction is no more than a te- 
cital of what the reader already knows. Was Homer tired at the 
end of his work, and would not give himſelf the labour of inven- 
tion? { confeis we may loſe our appetite to fee the ſame enter- 
tainment thus continually ſerved up in the very ſame manner, with. 
out ſo much as a new garniſhment. I fear the words of Ulyiles 


may ſometimes be applicable to Homer. 


And what ſo tedious as a twice-told tale ? 


Befides, this whole infernal interview is merely ornamental, which 
the poet was at liberty to infert or omit according to his judgment, 
without breaking the thread of the principal action; it might 
therefore be wiſhed that he had ſubſtituted ſome other incident in 
the room of it, and given a greater diverſity to the ſtory. Lt by 
laying the ſcene in hell, he deſigned to raite the wonder and cu- 
rioſity of the reader (v ho cannot fail of having his attention awak- 
ened to ſee a proſpect opened beyond the bounds of nature, and to 
look into the ſtate of departed heroes) yet it mutt be confetled that 
this deſign has already been fully executed in the eleventh of the 
Odyſſey. But the poet leems to introduce the deicent for the in- 
formation of the dead rather than the living; Agamemnon is told 
how the ſuitors were deſtroyed by Ulyſſes; and Achilles how nobly 
the Greeks performed his funeral obſequies; incidents that very 
little contribute to the ſtory of the Ody ſſey. In ſhort, the main 
action ſtands ſtill during this whole epiſode, which takes up almoſt 
half the book, and the latter part of the epiſode preſents no new 
object to amule and entertain us. But, 
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I betray my own want of judgment, rather than diſcover Homer”: 
errours. Iwill only add, that the reader will be fully convinced 
that this whole epiſode may be omitted, by obſerving how well the 
ſtory will be carried on with a regular connection by beginning tte 
book with theſe words, 


Ot e] £4 mot E= C, Tay ad" dyp3y inolo. Sc. 
So that if I could in any part ſubſcribe to the opinion of Ariltar- 
chus for the rejection of this book, it ſhould be only for the former 
part of it, but I am perſuaded from the noblencls of the verles, 
that the whole is genuine. 
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The bow he ſnatch'd, and in an inſtant bent; det 
Thro' ev'ry ring the viRor arrow went. | 1 
Fierce on the threſhold then in arms he ſtood; | 
Pour'd forth the darts, that thirſted for our blood, 
And frown'd before us, dreadful as a god ! 2050 
Firſt bleeds Antinous: thick the ſhafts reſound; 
And heaps on heaps the wretches ſtrow the ground; 
This way, and that, we turn, we fly, we fall; . 
Some god aſſiſted, and unmann'd us all: | 
Ignoble cries precede the dying groans ; 210 
And batter'd brains and blood beſmear the ſtones. 

Thus, great Atrides! thus Ulyfles drove 
The ſhades thou ſceſt, from yon' fair realms above. 
Our mangled bodies now deform'd with gore, 
Cold and neglected, ſpread the marble floor. 215 
No friend to bathe our wounds! or tears to ſhed 
Ober the pale corſe ! the honours of the dead. 

Oh bleit Ulyſſes (thus the king expreſt 
His ſudden rapture) in thy conſort blett ! 
Not more thy wiſdom, than her virtue, ſhin'd; 220 
Not more thy patience, than her conſtant mind. 
lcarius' daughter, glory of the paſt, 
And model to the future age, ſball Jait : 
The gods, to honour her fair fame, {hall raite 
(Their great reward) a poet in her praiſe. 225 | 
Not ſuch, oh Tyndarus! thy daughter's deed, | 
By whoſe dire hand her king and hutband bled : 
Her ſhall the muſe to inſamy prolong, 
Example dread! and theme of tragic ſong! 
he gen'ral ſex ſhall ſuffer in her ſhame, 230 

Abd ev'n the beſt that bears a woman's name. 
Thus in the regions of cternal ſhade bl 
| Conferr'd the mournful phantoms of the dead, - oY 


v. 232. Thus in the regions of eternal ſhade.) I think it will not 
de improper here to particularize from whence antiquity raiſed the 


Vol, III. 
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While from the town, Ulyſſes, and his band, 


Paſt to Laertes' cultivated land. 235 


fictions concerning hell, and the nature of it, as we have it in 
Diodorus Siculus. 

Pluto (obſerves that author) was the firſt that introduced the 
rites of ſepulture, and other ceremonies beſtowed on the dead: this 
is the reaſon why the antients imagined him to be the king of the 
dead. 

Rhadamanthus is ſaid to have been the moſt juſt man in the 
world, he ſeverely puniſhed robbers and other notorious offenders, 
and from his ſingular reputation for integrity, was feigned to be the 
judge of the good and bad after death; and for the ſame reaſon 
Minos was Joined with him in the ſame dignity, 

Homer borrowed his fictions from Orpheus, Orpheus from the 
Agyptians: it was Orpheus who introduced the opinion of the 
pains of the damaed, and of the Elyſian fields, and taught that the 
foulsof the dead were conducted by Mercury into the inſernal man- 


fions : (a proof that he was called TN 0T31.7 0% before the days of 
Homer.) Diodorus proceeds, and mentions in the beginning of this 
book, how Homer feigns that Mercury leads the ſhades of the dead 
by the ocean, the Leucadian rock, and the gates of the fun: 4 
plain inſtance that he looked upon this book as the genuine work 
of Homer. All theſe fables (continues DioCorus) are of Ægyptian 
extract; by the ocean, Homer means Nilus; by the gates of the 
ſun, he means Heliopolis, a city ſacred to the ſun; the meadow 
into which tne ſhages are conducted, denotes the pleaſant meadows 
full of canes, adjoining to Memphis; and the dead are feigned to 
reſide there, becaule it was the general burial-place amongſt the 
Fegyptians. Concerning Cocytus, Acheron, &c. the reader may 
conſult the firſt note upon the eleventh Odyſſey, 

Plutarch, in his treatiſe of Iſis and Ofiris, agrees with Diodo— 
rus concerning the extraction of theſe fables fromm Egypt, and 
mentions at Memphis the gates of lamentation and oblivion tht 
is, of Lethe, and Cocytus; which being opened at the burial of 
the dead, give a doletul and groaning ſound. From hence they arc 
tus deicribed by Homer in the tenth Odyiley. 


And where flow rolling from the Stygian bed 
Cocytus' lamentable waters ſpread, 

V/ here the dark rock o'erhangs th' infernal lake, 
And mingling ſtreams eternal murmurs make. 


Theſe obſervations give light to moſt of Homer's fictions concern- 
ing hell, and ſkew that his poetry is built upon the cuſtoms of 
antiquity. 

Macrobius explains all theſe particulars after a different manner: 
this ſolution ſuppoſes a [tate of pre-exiſtence of the ſoul: If (lays 


that author) to die, be the ſame as to go to the infernal regions, 


« to enjoy the ſupernal, is then. to live; and therefore before phil. 
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The ground himſelf had purchas'd with his * 
And labour made the rugged foil a plain. 
There ſtood his manſion of the rural fort, 


With uſeful buildings round the lowly court : 


Where the few ſervants that divide his care, 240 


Took their laborious reſt, and homely fare; 

And one Sicilian matron, old and ſage, 

Mh conſtant duty tends his drooping age. 
Here now arriving, to his ruſtic band 


And martial ſon, Ulyſſes gave command, 245 
8 ufophy prevailed, the body itſelf was ſuppoſed to be the infer- 
nal receptacle of the ſoul, into which ſhe deſcended as into a 
priſon, from above; this was thought the ſepulchre of the foul, 
and the cave of Pluto. The river of oblivion denotes the errour 
of the ſoul which forgets the majeſty of the former ſtate ſhe en— 
joyed before ſhe entered the body : Phlegethon, the ardour of 
our defires, and flames of anger; Acheron, all our words and 
actions that bring us into forrows; fo likewiſe, Styx implies 
our hatred, Cocytus our grief and lamentation. Thus allo the 
puniſhments in hell are verified upon earth: the vulture which 
preys upon the liver of Tityus, is the ſting of a guilty con- 
ſcience : the ambitious man is the Siſyphus, who is eternally 
aſpiring, and yet always diſappointed; the avaritious man is the 
Tantalus, who ſtarves amidſt his plenty,” &c 

By joining theſe two interpretations together, we have at once 
the double pleaſure of a beautiful fable and inſtructive moral; from 
the whole we may collect, that although the antients were ignorant 


ol the true nature of a future ſtate, yet that they believed it, and 


expected there would be puniſhments and rewards in it. This note 


is of uſe to explain ſeveral paſſages in the eieventh Odyſſey. 

v. 236. The ground himſelf had purchas'd with bis dais.1 Euſtathius 
very well explains thete words, in which the Greek may be con— 
ſtrued to ſignify that Laertes had purchaſed this place of retirement 
by his labour and induſtry : but probably Homer intends to exprels 
an allotment or portion of ground which was aſſigned Laertes by 
the public, as a reward tor his heroic labours in war, and bravery 
n conquering his enemies, like that mentioned in the Iliad. 


The Lycians grant a choſen ſpace of ground, 
With woods, with vineyards, and with harveſts crown'd, 


t may either be ſo, or Homer intending ſolely to paint the labo- 
rious life of Laertes, added this circumſtance of his increaſing his 
rural cell by his induſtry, as an inſtance of it; though the latter is 
more ſuitable to the caaracter of a king. 
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Enter the houſe, and of the briftly ſwine 


Select the largeſt to the pow'rs divine. 
Alone, and unattended, let me try 
If yet I ſhare the old man's memory : 

If thoſe dim eves can yet Ulyſſes know, 250 
(Their light and deareſt object long ago) 

Now chang'd with time, with abſence, and with woe ? 
Then to his train he gives his ſpear and ſhield ; 2 
The houſe they enter; and he ſeeks the field, 

Thro' rows of ſhade with various fruitage crown'd, 255 
And labour'd ſcenes of richeſt verdure round. 

Nor aged Dolius, nor his ſons were there, 

Nor ſervants, abſent on another care ; 

'To ſearch the woods for ſets of flow'ry thorn, 

"Their orchard bounds to ſtrengthen and adorn. 200 

But all alone the hoary king he found; 

His habit coarſe, but warmly wrapt around; 
His head, that bow'd with many a penſive care, 
Fenc'd with a double cap of goatſkin hair: 

His buſcins old, in former ſervice torn, 

But well repaii'd ; and gloves againſt the thorn 


18 
2 
— 


v. 266. gloves againſt the thern.] Caſaubon in his re- 
marks upon Athena us, lib. xii, cap. 2. affirms, that antt:ently 
neither tne Greeks nor the Romans ever wore any covering on their 
t.ande, which are now vuled ſo univerſally, that they are worn by 
the meaneft people; but this place is an inſtance of Caſaubon's 
miſtake: it is true, Xenophon g gives this practice as an argument 
8 the luxury and delicacy of the Perſians, who luftered no part of 

he body to be expoſed to the air, but wore £24 l 26415 
Fas e Nee A Sat unilcns k S © ploves 
upon their hands, and coverings on their very fingers.” Pliny the 
younger mentions the ſame cuſtom amoreſt the Romans, „Manu. 
** hieme manicis muniebantur! ut ne cœli quidem aſperitas ullum 
„ ſtudiis tempus eriperet.“ This then is the difference; the Per- 
fans wore theſe hand- coverings out of effeminacy and delicacy 
whereas in Greece they were uſed only out of neceſſity, as a de- 
fence in rural labour, as appears fiom Laertes, they being never 
38 upon any other occaſion, either in the Iliad or Odylley. 
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In this array the kingly gard'ner ſtood, 


And clear'd a plant, encumber'd with its wood. 


v. 267. In this array 7% kingly gar dner tod, 


And clear d a plant, encumber 'd with its w.] 


This is the firſt appearance of Laertes, he is the very picture of 


melancholy z his drets, his eraploy, and lolitary life, all Giicover ' 


a fixed ſorrow and contempt of the world. It has been'a dijpute 
whether we are to aſcribe this retreat of L1ertes to a meannels of 
ſpirit, who foriakes his (tation, and is unequal to adverſity; or to 
wiſdom, and a noble negle& of the pomp and ſplendour of the 
world, by which he prefers a little rural retreat to all the magnifi— 
cence of a palace, and a {mall garden to all the dominions of a 
king. Plutarch ſeverely cenſures his condutt : “ A perion (ob— 
« ſerves that writer) who waſtes his age in his bed, or in trivial 

affairs, makes himſelf an object of contempt, as Homer teaches 
by the examples of Neſtor and Laertes: Neſtor, by engaging in 
the war of Troy, obtained the utmolt vencration z while Lacr- 
tes, who abandoned himtelf to folitude, was deip.ico univertal- 
ly.” I am unwilling to ſubſcribe to this obſervation, being of 
opinion that the ſilent virtues of a good man in ſolitude are more 
amiable than all the noiſy honours of active life. The picture of 

Laertes is undoubtedly drawn very naturally: a tender father is af- 
flictced for the loſs of a brave and beloved ſon; this bitter ingre- 
dient gives a diſreliſſi to all the vanities of life; he is deprived of an 
object that he valued above the world, he therefore. neglects it as 
having nothing worthy of his cares, and abandons it for privacy 

and tranquillity, Menedemus in Terence is the very copy of Laer- 
tes in Homer; an inſtance that he thought Homer's an exact re- 
preſentation 1 human nature; and the anplaole with which that 
comedy was received, ſhews that all Rome vas of the lame judg- 
ment. Sorrow loves to be alone, rather ſeeks for amuſc:nents than 
buſineſs and glory; and it may perhaps be true, that it ſhev's more 

greatneſs of foul to reſign a kingdom than to conquer it. Pride, 
ambition, and guilty paſſions have raiſed mary to the top of hu- 
man glory; but it evidences that a perſon is not influenced by 

vicious ſentiments, who knows how to moderate his defires, and 

is able to retire from the ſplendour of a crown into obſcurity. Tully 
mentions the manner of life in Laertes, without condemnation ; 

the place is to be found in his Cato Major, where he ſpeaks of the 

innocent amuſements of old age, and illuſtrates his aſſertions by the 
example of Laertes. Homerus Laertern lenientem deſiderium, 

* quod capiebat e filio, colentem agrum & ſtercorantem facit.“ 


But Tully miſtakes Homer, for Laerte: | is not found dunging his 
ground. 


Perhaps inſtead of AtFecuor|a, he read KoTCioov |, as it is 
uſed in the ſeventeenth Odyſſey. 


OSuarnÞ» Tier D» piye kowrghonles. 
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246 HOMER's ODYSSEY. Book XXIV. 
Beneath a neighb'ring tree, the chief divine 

Gaz'd ver his fire, retracing ev'ry line, 2 

The ruins of himſelf! now worn away 

With age, yet ſtill majeſtic in decay! 

Sudden his eyes releas'd their wat'ry ſtore; 

The much enduring man could bear no more. 

Doubtful he ſtood, if inſtant to embrace * 

His aged limbs, to kiſs his rev'rend face, 

With eager tranſport to diſcloſe the whole, 

And pour at once the torrent of his foul. — 

Not fo : his judgment takes the winding way 

Of queſtion diſtant, and of ſoft eſſay; 280 

More gentle methods on weak age employs; 

And moves the ſorrows, to enhance the joys. 


Or perhaps he quoted by memory. I will only add, that Tully in 
his retirement at Tuſculum, uſed to write to his friends, that he 
there led the life of Laertes: and Tully was too ſenſible of his own 
worth, to ſpeak any thing to the diſparagement of it. 

v. 279. Not ſo: his judgment takes the winding way.) It has been 
objected, that Ulyſſes here acts contrary to filial piety, and permits 
a tender ſather to continue in his ſorrows, when it was in his 
power immediately to make him happy, by a diſcovery of his per- 


ſon ; they likewiſe condemn the #267 0:2 ET. which Homer puts 
in the mouth of Ulytles. It mutt be allowed, that thoſe words are 
frequently uſed by the pact ig a bad ſenſe, and fignify © heart- 
« wounding, or reproachtul words z”” but here they are not fo to 
be underſtood; they only imply,“ that Ulyſſes blamed Laertes out 
* of tendernets for taking no more care of his perſon:“ this is not 
a reproach, but the language of fondneſs and affection: or perhap:; 
the poet meant to exprels that this enquiry raiſed images of ſorrow 
in the ſoul of Laertes, and * wounded his heart“ by naming the 
loft Vlytles. E oftathias folves the former oEection by faying. that 


Titylics delayed the difcovery, leſt the fuddenneſs of Joy ſhould prove 


fatal to Laertes. But Homer undonbted! y paints according to na- 
ture; Ulyſſes burits into tears at the fight of his father, yet re- 
ſtrains the m, and tries if after twenty years abſence he was known 
by him; this delay raiſes the reader's curioſity, makes him, as it 
were preſent at the interview, and imyatient to hear the manner 
of the diſcovery : beſtdes, this procedure excellently agrees with the 
general character of Hlyſſes, who is upon all emergencies maſter of 
his paſions, and remarkable fer difguiſe and an artful diſimula- 
tion; this diſguiſe Bas a very happy efie in this place, it holds ns 
in a pleafing tuſpence, and makcs us wait with attention to ſec the 
ituc of the interview. 


v4 
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Then, to his fire with beating heart he moves; 
And with a tender pleatantry reproves : 
Who digging round the plant ſtill hangs his head, 285 
Nor aught remits the work, while thus he aid. 

Great 1s thy ſkill, oh father! great thy toll, 
Thy caretul hand is ſtamp'd on all the toil, 


Thy ſquadron'd vineyards well thy art declare, 

The olive green, blue fig, and pendant pear; 290 
Ard not one empty ſpot eſcapes thy care. 

On ev'iy plant and tree thy cares are ſhoven, 
Nothing negiceted, but thyſelf alone 
Forgive me, father, if this fault I blame; 
Age fo advanc'd may tome induigence claim. 295 
Not for thy floth, 1 deem thy lord unkind; 
Nor ſpeaks thy form a mean or ſervile mind : 
I read a monarch in that piincely air, 

The fame thy aſpeR, if the ſame thy care; 
Soft ſleep, fair garments, and the joys of wine, 300 
'Theſe are the rights of age, and ſhould be thine. 
Who then thy maſter, {ay ? and whole the land 
So dreſs'd and manag'd by thy ſkilful hand? 

But chief, oh tell me! (what I queſtion moſt) 

Is this the ſar-fant'd Ithacenſian coalt ? 

For ſo reported the firſt man I view'd, 

(Some ſurly iſlander, of manners rude) 


v. 298. I read a menarch in that princely air.) The words in the 
Greek are not without obſcurity, and Euſtathius explains them 
two ways; they may either ſignify, that Laertes appears to be a 
perſon of ſuch diſtinction that he ought to live with more delicacy 
and dignity, viz, * to bathe, and after a due repaſt to ſleep in 
« ſtate;” or they imply, that Laertes ſhews the dignity of a king 
in his perſon, who comes from the bath, and dines in ſtate. Ulyt- 
ſes cannot compare Laertes to a king who is freſh from the bath 
and dreſt royally, for he tells us, he is covered with ſweat and duſt; 
he therefore means that his perſonage is noble, and like a king, 
that therefore he ought to live like a king, with reſpect to his food 
and his bath, and to indulge his age by allowing it eaſe and ge- 
ireſhment, 
oy 
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Nor farther conference vouchſaf d to ſtay ; | 
Heedleſs he whiſtPd, and purſu'd his way. 

But thou! whom years have taught to underſtand ; 310 
Humanely hear, and anſwer my demand : 

A friend I ſeek, a wile one and a brave, 

Say, lives he yet, or moulders in the grave? 

Time was (my fortunes then were at the beſt) 


When at my houſe I lodg'd this foreign gueſt; 315 


He faid, from Ithaca's fair iſle he came, 

And old Laertes was his father's name. 

To him, whatever to a gueſt is ow'd 

J paid, and hoſpitable gifts beſtow'd ; 

To him ſev'n talents of pure ore I told, 320 
Twelve cloaks, twelve veſts, twelve tunics ſtiff with gold, 
A bowl, that rich with poliſh'd ſilver flames, 

And, ſkill'd in female works, four lovely dames. 

At this the father, with a father's fears : 

(His venerable eyes bedimm'd with tears.) = + 
This is the land; but ah! thy gifts are loſt, 

For godleſs men, and rude, poſſeſs the coaſt : 
Sunk is the glory of this once fam'd ſhore ! 
Thy antient friend, oh ftranger, is no more! 
Full recompence thy bounty elſe had borne; 330 
For ev'ry good man yields a juſt return: 
So civil rights demand; and who begins 
The track of friendſhip, not purſuing, ſins. 

But tell me, ſtranger, be the truth confeſt, 
What years have circled finc= thou ſaw'ſt that gueſt? 335 
That hapleſs guelt, alas! for ever gone ! 
Wretch that he was! and that I am! my ſon! 
If ever man to miſery was born, 

"T'was his to ſuffer, and 'tis mine to mourn! 

Far from his friends, and from his native reign, 349 
He lies a prey to monſters of the main, 
Or ſavage beaſts his mangled reliques tear, 
Oc fcreaming vultures ſcatter thro' the air : 
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Nor could his mother fun'ral unguents ſhed ; 
Nor wail'd his father o'er th' untimely dead ; 345 
Nor his fad conſort, on the mournful bier, 
Seal'd his cold eyes, or drop'd a tender tear! 

But tell me, who thou art? and what thy race? 
Thy town, thy parents, and thy native place? 
Or if a me:chant in purfuit of gain, 350 
What port receiv'd thy veſſel from the main? 
Or cont thou ſingle, or attend thy train ? 

Then thus the ſon. From Alybas I came, 
My palace there; Eperitus my name, 
Not vulgar born; from Aphicas, the king 326 
Of Polypemon's royal line, I ſpring. 
Some adverſe demon from Sicania bore 
Our wand'ring courſe, and drove us on vour ſhore : 
Far from the town, an unfrequented hay 
Reliev'd our weary'd veflel irom the ſea. 360 
Five years have circled ſince thęſe eyes purſu'd 
Ulyſſes parting thro' the fable flood; 
Proſp'rous he ſail'd, with dexter auguries, 
And all the wing'd A omens of the ties. 
Well hop'd we, then, to meet on this fait ſhore, 
Whom: heay'n, alas! decrecd to ince: no more. 

Quick thro' the Aubert s heart thele accents ran; 
Grief ſeiz'd at once, and Wrapt up ail the man; 


v. 383. — Frem. Aly but I came.) Ulyſſes is inexhauſt— 
ible in his fictions; be here accommodates the names of perſons 
and places to his fortunes: Alybas is ſuppoſed to be a city of Italy, 
afterwards called Metapontium. lt is placed by others in Thrace. 
It is 44 introduced to denote the wanderings of Ulyſſes by the fea, 
or 47) : the word © aphidas' denotes his generofity, which © ſpares 
web: Sh towards his friends. Ee feigns hiraſelf to be the grandſon 
of IN, to repreſent the multitude of his ſafferings; bus 
name is Eperitus, from ? ien O, the ſame with - TEE! KEY HIS, 
from cel Co, t to ſhew the ſtruggle that he has met with in all his 
adventures, as well as the toils in the war of Troy, and againſt 
other enemies. Euſtathlus. 

L's 
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Deep from his ſoul he ſigh'd, and forrowing ſpread 

A cloud of aſhes on his hoary head. 370 
'Frembling with agonies of ſtrong delight 

95:00d the great ſon, heart-wounded with the fight : 


v. 369. and for rowing ſpr ead 
A cloud of aſhes on his heary head.] 


This was a common practice among the antient orientals, in token 
of the extremity of ſorrow; it was uſed among the Hebrews 2: 
Well as Greeks ; thus Ezek. xxvii. 30. They ſhall caſt duſt 
„upon heir heads,” Job. 11. 12. They rent every one his 
* mantle, and iprinkled duſt upon their heads. Thus alſo 
Achilles in the eighteenth of the Iliad ; 


His purple garments, and his galden hairs, 
Thoſe he deforms in duſt, and theſe he tears. 


Homer calls it x&y1p @H) 44055021, which does not mean tha! 
I aertes threw glowing embers on his head, for he was in We gar- 


den where fach aſhes were not to be ſound, but he means Euer, , 
or © dry duft,*' ſuch as ariſes from ſubſtances conſumed by To Gr 
re cenbling aſhes, Euſtathius. 


v. 371. Trembling with agonies, &c.] The Greek ex Weston 15 
remarkable, 


& U pl J el hon 
Lag! Av 4 en. | NOR 


*& a ſharp ſenſation ſtruck his noſtrils.” Euſtathius judges, that 


the meaning is that Viyfles perceived himſelf ready to burſt into 


rears; a | ind of a prick ing ſharp leniation being felt in the noſtril. 
1 the eruption of tears. „Caſaubon more fully explains it; he 
obſerves that all violent paſſions caule a ſenſation in the noſtrils, 
ariüng from the ebullition of the ſpirits, which mount toward the 
brain; and endeavouring to free the mielves from reſtraint, find a 
vent by the noſtril, and crouding through it, dilate it in their paſ- 
ſage; this is evident fiom animals, and the nobler kinde of them, 
as the bull, the horie, the lion, whole noltrils always dilate when 
moved to anger. A ſimilar expreſion is found in the firſt Idyl- 
lium of Theocritus, 


Rei ol & et ord well poi lh. 


Te ſpeaks of the anger of the god Pan, but it is applicable to all 
Abe of paſſion. Ariſtotle Fee Dacier) quotes this verſe 
as applied by Homer to expreſs anger, cap. 8. of his morals to Ni- 
comachus, but he is evidently in an errour; for there is here no 
mention of anger: he undoubtedly truſted to his memory, it being 
forrow ariſing from filial tenderneſs which moves Ulyſſes, Dacier, 


Hndn, 128 


„„ wwe woos of 


© 
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He ran, he ſeiz'd him with a ſtrict embrace, | 1 
With thouſand kiſſes wander'd o'er his face, 1 
I, Jam he; oh father, riſe ! behold 375 


Thy ſon, -with twenty winters now grown old ; 
Thy ſon, ſo long defir'd, fo long detain'd, 
Reſtor'd, and breathing in his native land: 
Theſe floods of forrow, oh my fire, reſtrain! 
The vengeance is complete; the ſuitor-train, 380 
Stretch'd in our palace, by theſe hands lie flain. 
Aumaz'd, Laertes. Give ſome certain gn, 
« (If ſuch thou art) to manifeſt thee mine.” 
Lo here the wound (he cries) receiv'd of yore 
The ſcar indented by the tuſky boar, 335 
When by thyſelf and by Anticlea lent, 
To old Autolychus's realms I went. 
Yet by another ſign thy offspring know; 
The ſev'ral trees you gave me long ago, 
While, yet a child, theſe fields ! low 'd to trace, 390 
And trod thy footiteps with unequal pace; 
Lo ev'ry plant in order as we came, 
Well-pleas'd you told e its nature, and its name, 


v. 389. The ſev'ral trees you gave me ling ago, 
V. le yea a hi ild — ——1 


The word in the original is cr, which ſignißes “ a very 
young boy: Homer uſes it to expreſs the age, when out of a 
childiſh ſimplicity Ulyſſes aſked his father to grant him ſuch trees, 
Such, requelts are very natural in children, and we fee (!ays Dacier) 
the ſame pra kiſed cvery day; parents out of fondneis indulge the 
requeits of their children in ſuch little particularities, and a bird, 
an horſe, &c. continue the child's favourite for many years It 
mutt be allowed, that no poet ever followed nature ſo faithfully as 
Homer, Virgil perhaps bas reached his nobleſt elevations and 
ſublimities, but there is a greater variety of natural incidents, 
more exact pictures of human life in Homer than in all other po- 
ets. Some palaters excel in the boldneſs cf their figures, and know 
how to draw a hero or a god, but are lefs happy in ve ſubjects; 
but Homer draws univ erſally, and is excellent upon all occaſions; 
he paints the largeſt figures, or the lea“ HKetches, equaily natural, 
and with equal beauty. 
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Whate'er my childiſh fancy aſk'd, beſtow'd; 


And ten, that red with blaſhing apples glow'd ; 
Full fifty purple figs; and many a row 

Of various vines that then began to blow, 

A future vintage! when the hours produce 
Their latent buds, and Sol exalts the juice. 


Smit with the ſigns which all his doubts explain, 


His heart within him melts; his knees ſuſtain 
"Their feeble weight no more; his arms alone 
Support him, round the loy'd Ulyſſes thrown ; 
He faints, he ſinks with mighty joys oppreſt: 
Ulyſſes claſpe him to his cager breaſt. 
Scon as returning life regains its feat, 
And his breath Jengthens, and his pulſes beat; 
Ves, I believe (he cries) almighty Jove ! 
Heav'n rules us yet, and gods there are above. 
is fo—the ſuitors for their wrongs have paid 
Pat what ſhall guard us, if the town invade? 
If, while the news thro? ev'ry city flies, 
All Ithaca and Cephalenia rife ? 

To this Ulyifes. As the gods ſhall pleaſe 
Be all the reſt; and ſet thy foul at eaſe. 
Haſte to the cottage by this orchard fide, 
And take the banquet which our cares provide: 
There wait thy faithful band of rural friends, 
And there the young Telemachus attends. 

'Thus having faid, they trac'd the garden o'er, 
Ang ftooping enter'd at the lowly Coor. 
The ſwains and young Telemachus they found, 
The vidim portion'd, and the goblet crown'd, 
The hoary king, his old Sicilian maid 
Perfum'd and waſh'd, and gorgeoully array'd. 
Pallas attending gives his frame to ſhine 
With awful port, and majeſty divine ; 


394 
'I'vwelye pear-trees bowing with their pendent load, 


409 


405 


420 
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His gazing ſon admires the god-like grace, 

And air celeſtial dawning o'er his face. 430 

What god, he cry'd, my father's form improves ? 

How high he treads, and how enlaig'd he moves? 
Oh! would to all the deathleſs pow'rs on high, 

Pallas and Jove, and him who gilds the ſky ! 

(Reply'd the king, elated, with his praite) 435 

My ſtrength were ſtill, as once in better days: 

When the bold Cephalens the leaguer form'd, 

And proud Nericus trembled as I ſtorurd. 

Such were I now, not abſent from your deed 


When the laft ſun beheld the ſuitors bleed, 440 


This arm had aided yours; this hand beſtrown 
Our floors with death, and puth'd the ſlaughter on; 
Nor had the fire been ſep'rate from the fon. 

They commun'd thus; while homeward bent their way 
The ſwains, ſatigu'd with labours of the day; 445 
Dolius the firſt, the venerable man; 

And next his ſons, a long ſucceeving train. 
For due refection to the bow'r they came, 
Calfd by the careful old Sicilian dame, 


v. 438. And proud Nericus trembled as I florm'd.)] I doubt not 
but the reader has oblerved, that Laertes uſes the very tu n of lan- 
guage and manner of ſelf-commendation fo remark1hie in almoſt 
all the ſpeeches of Neſtor : this is to be aſcribed to the nature of 
old age in general, which loves a little to boait, and r-lates the 
eyploits of youth with the utmott fatisfaction; or as Horace de- 
ſcribes it, | | 


40 


Laudator temporis acti 


«©. Se puero' 


I will only add, that the reeſbn why lier deſcribes Laertes en- 


larged with ſtrength an? mae; b. Vinerya, is to reconcile the 


future ſtory to probability , Lan s ati the hero, enxares at the 


head of his frierd , and bill, the eder of his erewies; this 
might appear to he an exploit to 2 cat for a weak od man wafted 
away with ſonuws; the poet therefore Lnovwine that he had Joſt 
his natnial wgour through apc, ſupplies the defect with peters 


natwa! ſtiength, and by (his incthod readers bim equal to his fy» 
ture action, 
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Who nurs'd the children, and now tends the fire ; 450 
They ſee their lord, they gave, and they admire. 
On chairs and beds in order ſeated round, | 
They ſhare the gladſome board; the roofs reſound. 
While thus Ulyfles to his antient friend : 
„ Forbear your wonder, and the feaſt attend; 455 
« The rites have waited long.” The chief commands 
Their loves in vain ; old Dolius ſpreads his hands, 
Springs to his maſter with.a warm embrace, 
And faſtens kiſſes on his hands and face ; 
Then thus broke out. Oh long, oh daily mourn'd! 
Beyond our hopes, and to our wiſh, return'd! 46 
Conducted ſure by heav'n! for heav'n alone 
Could work this wonder: welcome to thy own! 
And joys and happineſs attend thy throne! 
Who knows thy bleſt, thy wiſh'd return? oh ſay, 
To the chaſte queen ſhall we the news convey? 466 
Or hears ſhe, and with bleſſings loads the day ? 

Diſmiſs that care, for to the royal bride 
Already 1s it known (the king reply'd, 
And firaight reſum'd his feat) while round him bows 
Fach faithful youth, and breathes out ardent vows : 471 
Then all beneath their father take their place, 
Rank d by their ages, and the banquet grace. 

Now flying fame the ſwift report had ſpread 
Thro' all the city, of the ſuitors dead. 
In throngs they riſe, and to the palage crowd; 
Their ſighs were many, and the tumult loud. 
Weeping they bear the wangled heaps of ſlain, 
Inhume the natives in their native plain, | 
The reſt in ſhips are waited o'er the main. 450 


v. 450. Who nur d the children, and now tends the fire} We are 
not to imagine that this Siciijan was the wife of Dolius; Homer 
gives her the title of mother to his children, becauſe ſhe had the 
care of their education; for he adds, 7 (Op, 7E, ſhe was their 
nurſe, not ther mother. Dacier. 

v. 485 The reſt in Hips are wafted ver the main.) To under- 
ſtand this, we rauſt remember that many of the ſuitors came from 


. 


3 
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Then ſad in council all the ſeniors fate, 
Frequent and ful}, aſſembled to debate. 
Amid the circle firſt Eupithes role, 
Big was his eye with tears, his heart with woes : 
The bold Antinous was his age's pride, 435 
he firſt who by Ulyſſes' arrow dy'd. 
Down his wan cheek the trickling torrent ran 
As mixing words with ſighs, he thus began. 

Great deeds, oh friends! this wond'rous man has 

wrought, | 

And mighty bleſſings to his country brought. 490 
With ſhips he parted and a num'rous train, 
Thoſe, and their ſhips he bury'd in the main. 
Now he returns, and firſt efſays his hand 
In the beſt blood of all his native land. 
Haſte then, and ere to neighb'ring Pyle he flies, 495 5 
Or ſacred Elis, to procure ſupplies; 
Ariſe (or ye for ever fall) ariſe! 
Shame to this age, and all that ſhall ſucceed! 
If unreveng'd your fons and brothers bleed. 
Prove that we live, by vengeance on his head, 
Or ſink at once forgotten with the dead. 

Here ceas'd he, but indignant tears let fall 
Spoke when he ceas'd: dumb ſorrow touch'd them all, 
When from the palace 10 the wond'ring throng 
Sage Medon came, and Phemius came along; 
(Reſile's and early ſleep's ſoft bands they broke) 
And Medon firſt th' aſſembled chiefs beſpoke. 

Hear ne, ye peers and elders of the land, 
Who deem this act the work of mortal hand; 


2 


500 


c 
4 
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the neighbouring iflands, Samos, Zacyn'hus, &. and therefore 
they are ſaid to be tranſported by ſca, to ve luried in then native 
countries: this cuſtom prevailec ori al! the clental world : but 
there may be a particulate, why bis is dere by the Ithacans; 
they might intend to eie thole teveral ian ds to epgage againſt U- 
lyſles, and d:-aw thei to a'r1 by uch moving ſpectacles. Dacier. 
v. co8., Hear me, ye feers ard e. ders of le /nnd.\ There is 
great art in the ſpeccacs of Medon and Lup:thes ; Eupithes faid 
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As o'er the heaps of death Ulyſſes ſtrode, 510 

'Thele eyes, thele eyes beheld a preſent god, 

Who now before him, now beftde hun ſtood, 

Fought as he fought, and mark'd his way with blocd : 

In vain old Mentor's form the god bely'd ; 

I'was heay'n that ſtruck, and heav'n was on his ſide. 
A ſudden horrour all th' affembly thook, 516 

When ſlowly rifing, Halitherles ſpoke: 

(Rev'rend and wiſe, whoſe comprehenſive view 

At once the preſent and the future knew) 

Me too ye fathers hear! from you proceed 520 

The ills ye mourn; your own the guilty deed. 


that Ulyſſes had lain the braveſt of the Greeks: Medon allows it, 
but adds, that it was done by the will of the gods: the conſe- 
quence therefore is, that to fight againſt Ulyſſes upon this ac- 
count, is to fight againſt the gods. Eupithes applies to their re- 
venge, Medon to their fears; Enpithes ſheds tears to move their 
compaſſion, Medon intimidates them by averring that the afiiit- 
ance of the gods was viſible on the fide of Ulyſſes. The perſons 
likewiſe whom Homer employs to plead againſt Eupithes are well 
choſen; Halitherſes is a prophet, Medon an herald, and both 
perſons eſteemed ſacred by their offices; this 1s the reaſon why 
the Greeks are ſaid to be ſtruck with awe at their appearance, 
Dacier, &c. 

v. 817. Halitherſes ſpike.) The ſpeech of Me- 


don had a good effect upon the audience; for Homer adds tha! 


the whole aſſembly grew afraid; Halitherſes perceived it, and ſe- 


conds it. He inſiſts upon a new head of pe: ſuafion n, and ſets forth 
the juſtice of the late action of Ulyſſes: the ſuitors were ſlain 
(ſays he) for their crimes, and you are gu! ty for not reſtraining 
their outrages; and then to deter them from their preſent defign:, 
he repreſents their danger in engaging againſt their king. From 
_ theſe ſpeeches (obſerves Euſtatius) Homer draws the probability 
of the future part of the ſtory z; he divides the enemy, and wins 
over almoſt half their number«; whereas, had they proceeded 
unanimouſly, Ulyſſes muſt neceſſarily have periſhed by their 
power, 

It is obſerveable, that thonch Phemius accompanies Medon, yet 
he is ſilent; the reaſen is, he, as it were, ſpeaks by the mouth of 
Medon, he was witreſe to the athitance of heaven on the part of 
Ulyſſes, and avproves nd confirios by bis prefence the truth of 


his teſtimor , fr is this on the ſtage where the whole chorus 


Was antientiy fappoted to ſpeak by the mouth ef their prolocutor, 
Daciet, &c. 
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Ye gave your ſons, your lawleſs ſons the rein, 

(Oft' warn'd by Mentor and myſelf in vain) 

An abſent hero's bed they ſought to foil, 

An abſent hero's wealth they made their ſpoil: 525 
Immod'rate riot, and intemp'rate luſt ! 

Th' offence was great, the puniſhment was juſt. 

Weigh then my counſels in an equal icale, 

Nor ruſh to ruin. Juſtice will prevail. 

His mod'rate words ſome better minds perſuade: 
They part, and join him; but the number ſtay'd. 531 
They ſtorm, they ſhout, with haſty frenzy fir'd, 

And ſecond all Eupithes' rage inſpir'd. 

They caſe their limbs in brats ; to arms they run; 

Ihe broad effulgence blazes in the ſun. 535 
Before the city, and in ample plain, 

They meet: Eupithes heads the frantic train. 

Fierce for his ſon, he breathes his threats in air; 

Fate hears them not, and death attends him there. 

This paſt on earth, while in the realms above 540 
Minerva thus to cloud-compelling Jove. 

May I preſume to ſearch thy ſecret foul ! 
Oh pow'r ſupreme, oh ruler of the Whole! 


v. 841. Minerva thus to chud-compelling Jove.] Homer, to give 
importance, to the concluſive action of his poem, introduces Ju- 
piter and Minerva in debate about the event of it. At the be- 
sinning of the Odyſſey he deſcribes the gods in conſultation for 
the re-eſtabliſnment of Ulyſſes: in the concluſion of it, we ſee 
Jupiter himſelf rewarding the virtue and bravery of Ulyſſes, and 
decreeing him to reign in peace and tranquillity. This is carried 
on with great Judgment :-we'are fully ſatisfied that the action of 
the Odyſſey is compleated in the happineſs of the hero, when we 
hear Jupiter giving his ſanction to it. Beſides, it leaves a noble 
image of the greatneſs of Ulyſſes, and of the whole ſtory of the 
Odyſſey, upon the reader's mind, when we ſee it is of ſuch 
weight as to cngage Jupiter in its favour. Thus in imitation of 
Homer, toward the concluſion of the Æneid, Virgil deſcribes Ju- 


piter and Juno in debate concerning the deciſive action between 
Turnus and Aneas, 
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Say, haſt thou doom'd to this divided ftate 
Or peaceful amity, or ſtern debate ? 545 
Declare thy purpoſe ; for thy will is fate. 

Is not thy thought my own? (the god replies 
Who tolls the thunder o'er the vaulted ſkies) 
Hath not long ſince thy knowing ſoul decreed, 
The chief's return ſhould make the guilty bleed? { 
"Tis done, and at thy will the fates ſucceed. 591 
Yet hear the iſſue: ſince Ulyſſes' hand 
Has ſlain the ſuitors, heav'n ſhall bleſs the land. 
None now the kindred of th' unjuit ſhall own ; 
Forgot the ſlaughter'd brother, and the ſon: G55 
Each future day increaſe of wealth ſhall bring, 
And o'er the pait, oblivion ſtretch her wing. 
Long ſhall Ulyſſes in his empire reſt, 
His people bleſſing, by his people bleſt. 
Let all be peace—He faid, and gave the nod 500 
That binds the fates ; the ſanction of the god: 
And prompt to execute th' eternal will, 
Deſcended Pallas from th' Olympian hill. 

Now fat Ulyſſes at the rural feaſt, 
The rage of hunger and of thirſt repreſt: 565 
To watch the foe a truſty ſpy he ſent: 
A ſon of Dolius on the meſſage went, 


V. $82, fince Ulyſſes hand 
Has ſlain the ſuitors, heav'n ſball bleſs the land.) 


The defign of the Odyſſey is to ſhew virtue rewarded, and vice 
puniſhed ; here to introduce this act of juſtice with the greater 
ſolemnity, Jupiter is repreſented giving his aſſent to it:“ Let 
«© there be peace (ſays that deity) but let juſtice be done, and the 
“ guilty puniſhed 3?! the reader muſt neceffarily be ſatisfied with 
the equity of the cauſe of Ulyſſes, when he hears Jupiter himſelt 
directing in it. Beſides, this conduQ of Homer preſents us with 
an excellent moral; it ſhews us that the Deity is the governour of 
human affairs, and arbiter of peace and war; as he directs, the 
ſcenes of blood are opened or cloſed, and the words of Homer, 
Sos d eTexeit]o BAN, may be applied to the Odyſſey as wel! 
as the Iliad, 
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Stood in the way, and at a glance beheld 
The foe approach, emibattl'd on the field. 
With backward ſtep he haſtens to the bow'r, 670 
And tells the news. They arm with all their pow'r, 
Four friends alone Ulyſſes' cauſe embrace, 
And fix were all the ſons of Dolius' race: 
Old Dolius too his ruſted arms put on ; 
And, ftill more old, in arms Laertes ſhone. 375 
Trembling with wrath, the hoary heroes ſtand, 
And brazen panoply inveſts the band. 
The cpening gates at once their war diſplay : 
Fierce they ruſh forth : Ulyſſes leads the way. 
That moment joins them with celeſtial aid, 580 
In Mentor's form, the Jove-deſcended maid : 
The ſuff'ring hero felt his patient breaſt 
Swell with new joy, and thus his fon addreſt. 

Behold, 'Telemachus ! (nor ſear the ſight) 
The brave embattl'd ; the grim front of fight! 585 
The valiant with the valiant muſt contend: 
Shame not the line whence glorious you deſcend, 
Wide o'er the world their martial fame was ſpread ; 


Regard thyſelf, the living and the dead. 


v. 692. Four friends alone Ulyſſes cauſe embrace.) The poet tells 
ns the exact number of the party of Ulyſſes, which conſiſted of ten 
perſons under the direction of Dolius, Laertes, and Ulyſſes: how 
many were under Eupites is uncertain, we therefore are at li- 
berty to ſuppoſe them more or leſs ſuperiour in number; Medon 
and Halitherſes had withdrawn almoſt halt of his aſſiſtants, and 
by that method reduced the enemy to a greater equality: it is 
probable that they had no very extraordinary inequality, for the 
onſet is fo ſudden, that the friends of the dead ſuitors could not 
have time to embody; befides, it appears from the ſixteenth 
Odyſſey, that of the whole band of ſuitors, twelve only were Itha- 
cans, the reſt came from the adjacent iſlands, and therefore none 
of their friends could as yet be arrived to aſſiſt Eupithes, and con- 
ſequently this party conſiſted ſolely of Ithacans, and were not per- 
haps greatly ſuperiour to Ulyſſes. This obſervation likewiſe fur- 
niſhes us with a reaſon why the enemy was fo cafily defeated, by 
jo {mall a body of men as engaged for Ulyiles, 
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Thy eyes, great father! on this battle catt, 590 
Shall learn from me Penelope was chaſte. 

So ſpoke 'Telemachus! the gallant boy 
Good old Laertes heard with panting oy ; 
And bleſt ! thrice bleſt this happy day! he cries, 
The day that ſhows me, ere I cloſe my eyes, 595 
A ton and grandſon of th' Arceſtan name 
Strive for fair virtue, and conteſt for fame 

Then thus Minerva in Laertes' ear: 
Son of Arceſius, rev'rend warriour, hear! 
Jove and Jove's daughter firſt unplore in pray'r, 60 
Then whirling high, diſcharge thy lance in air, 
She ſaid, infuſing courage with the word. 
Jove and jove's daughter then the chief implor'd, 
And whirling high, diſnüſt the lance in air, 
Full at Eupithes drove the deathful ſpear: 603 
The braſs-cheek'd helmet opens to the wound; 
He falls, earth thunders, and his arms reſound. 
Before the father and the conqu'ring ſon 
Heaps ruſh on heaps; they fight, they drop, they run. 
Now by the ſword and now the jav'lin fall 610 
The rebel race, and death had ſwallow'd all; 
But from on high the blue-ey'd virgin cry'd ; 
Her awful voice detain'd the headlong tide. 
„ Forbear, ye nations! your mad hands forbear 
« From mutual ſlaughter : peace deſcends to ſpare.” 
Fear ſhook the nations: at the voice divine 616 
They drop their jav'iins, and their rage reſign. 
All ſcatter'd round their glitt'ring weapons lie 
Some fall to earth, and ſome confus'dly fly. 


v. 6og. Full at Eupithes drove the deathful ſpear.) Euſtathius calls 


this an admirable incident, or change of fortune in favour of U- 


lyſſes. The ſon of Eupithes is ſlain by the fon of Laertes, and 
the father of Antinous by the father of Ulyſſes, We now ice 
Ulyſſes happy in his wife, his ſon and his father; victorious over 
his enemies, and his ſubjects ſubmitting to his authority ; and there- 
fore the action is now compleat, and terminates with the Odylley. 
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With dreadful ſhouts Ulyſſes pour'd along, 620 
Swift as an eagle, as an eagle ſtrong. 
But Jove's red arm the burning thunder aims ; 
Before Minerva ſhot the livid flames; 
Blazing they fell, and at her feet expir'd : 
Then ſtopt the goddeſs, trembled, and retir'd. 625 
Deſcended from the gods! Ulyſſes, ceaſe ; 
Offend not Jove : obey, and give the peace. 
So Pallas ſpoke : the mandate from above 
The king obey'd. The virgin-ſeed of Jove 
In Mentor's form, confirm'd the full accord, 630 
And willing nations knew their lawful lord.“ 


v. 629, ———— Thevirgin-ſeed of ove 
In Mentor's form confirm'd the full accerd.] 


The meaning of the paſſage is no more than this, when ſtript of 
its poetical ornaments: Mentor, a perſon of great wiſdom, acts as 
za mediator between the king and his ſubjects, he regulates the 
conditions of peace, and ratifies it with ſacrifices to the gods; 
this being an act of wiſdom, poetry aſcribes it to Minerva. 

I muſt obſerve with what dignity Homer concludes the Odyſley : 
to honour his hero, he introduces two deities, Jupiter and Pallas, 
who intereſt themſelves in his cauſe : he then paints Ulyſſes in 
the boldeſt colours, as he ruſhes upon the enemy with the utmoſt 
intrepidity, and his courage is fo ungovernable, that Jupiter is 


forced to reſtrain it with his thunder, It is uſual for orators to 


reſerve the ſtrongeſt arguments for the concluſion, that they may 
leave them freſh upon the reader's memory; Homer uſes the ſame 
conduct, he repreſents his hero in all his terrour, he ſhews him 
to be irreſiſtible, and by this method leaves us fully poſſeſt with a 
noble idea of his magnanimity. | 

It has been already obſerved, that the end of the action of the 
Odyſſey is the re-eltabliſhment of Ulyſſes in full peace and tran- 
quillity ; this is not effected, till the defeat of the ſuitors friends : 
and therefore if the poet had concluded before this event, the 
Odyfley had been imperfect. It was necetlary that the reader 
ſhould not only be informed of the return of Ulyſſes to his country 
and the puniſhment of the ſuitors, but of his re-eſtabliſhment by 
à peaceful poſſeſſion of his regal authority; which is not executed, 
till theſe laſt diſorders raiſed by Eupithes are ſettled by the victory 
of Ulyſſes, and therefore this is the natural concluſion of the 
action. | yo 

This book opens with the morning, and ends before night, ſs 
that the whole ſtory of the Odyſſey is comprehended in the com- 
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paſs of one and forty days. Monſieur Dacier upon Ariſtotle re- 
marks, that an epic poem ought not to be too long: we ſhould 
be able to retain all the ſeveral parts of it at once in our memory: 

if we loſe the idea of the beginning when we come to the conclu- 
ſion, it is an argument that it is of too large an extent, and its 
length deſtroys its beauty. What ſeems to favour this deciſion is, 
that the Æneid, Niad, and Odyſſey are conformable to this rule 


of Ariltutle, and every one of thole poems may be read in the 
compaſs of a ſingle day, 


I have now gone through the collections upon the Odyſſey, and 
laid together what occurred moſt remarkable in this excellent 
poem. I am not ſo vain as to think theſe remarks free from 
faults, nor ſo dilingenuous as not to confeſs them : all writers 
have occaſion for indulgence, and thoſe moſt who leaſt acknow- 
ledge it. I have ſometimes uſed Madam Dacier as ſhe has done 
others, in tranſcribing ſome of her remarks without particula— 
riſing them: but indeed it was through inadvertency only that her 
name is ſometimes omitted at the bottom of+the note. If my per- 
formance has merit, either in theſe, or in my part of the tranſ- 
lation (namely in the fixth, eleventh, and eighteenth books) it is 
but juſt to attribute it to the judgment and care of Mr. Pope, by 
whoſe hand every ſheet was corrected. His other, and much more 
able affiitant, was Mr. Fenton, in the fourth and the twentieth 
books. It was our particular requeſt, that our ſeveral parts might 
not be made knowa to the world till the end of it: and if they 
have had the good fortune not to be diſtinguiſhed from his, we 
ought to be the leſs vain, fince the reſemblance proceeds much 
leſs from our diligence and ſtudy to copy his manner, than from 
his own daily reviſal and correction, The moſt experienced 
painters will not wonder at this, who very well know, that no 
critic can pronounce even of the pieces of Raphael or Titian, 
which have, or which have not, been worked upon by thoſe of 


their ſchool; when the ſame maſter's hand has directed the exe- 


cution of the whole, reduced it to one character and colouring, gone 
over the ſeveral parts, and given to each their finiſhing. 

I muſt not conclude without declaring our mutual ſatisfaction in 
Mr. Pope's acceptance of our beſt endeavours, which have cont: 1- 
buted at leaſt to his more ſpeedy execution of this great under- 
taking. lf ever my name be numbered with the learned, I muſt 
aſcribe it to his friendihip, in tranſmitting it to poſterity by a par- 
ticipation in his labours. May the ſenſe I have of this, and other 
inſtances of that friendſhip, be known as long as his name will 


cauſe mine to laſt; and may I to this end be permitted, at the 


concluſion of a work which 1s a kind of monument of his par- 


tiality to me, to place the following lines, as an inſcription me- 
morial of it. 


1 


Book XV. HOMERS OD YSSETY:; 


E T vulgar ſouls triumphal arches raiſe 
Or ſpeaking marbles to record their praiſe ; 
And picture (to the voice of fame unknown) 
The mimic feature on the breathing ſtone : 
Mere mortals! ſubjeCt to death's total ſway, 
Reptiles of earth, and beings of a day ! 
'Tis thine, on ev'ry heart to grave thy praiſe, 
A monument which worth alone can raile : 
Sure to ſurvive, when time ſhall whelm in duft 
The arch, the marble, and the mimic buſt : 
Nor 'till the volumes of th' expanded ſky 
Blaze in one flame, ſhalt thou and Homer die: 
Then fink together, in the world's laſt fires, 
What heav'n created, and what heav'n inſpires. 


If aught on earth\ when once this breath 1s fled, 


With human tranſport touch the mighty dead : 
Shakeſpear, rejoice ! his hand thy page refines ; 
Now ev'ry ſcene with native brightneſs ſhines ; 

_ Juſt to thy fame, he gives thy genuine thought; 
80 Tully publiſh'd what Lucretius wrote; 
Prun'd by his care, thy laurels loftier grow, 
And bloom afreſh on thy immortal brow. 


Thus when thy draughts, O Raphael! time invades, 


And the bold figure from the canvas fades, 
A rival hand recalls from every part 
Some latent grace, and equals art with art ; 
Tranſported we ſurvey the dubious ſtrife, 
While each fair image ſtarts again to life, 

How long, untun'd, had Homer's ſacred lyre 
Jarr'd grating diſcord, all extin& his fire? 
This you beheld ; and taught by heav'n to ſing, 
Call'd the loud muſic from the founding ftring ; 


Now wak'd from ſlumbers of three thouſand years, 


Once more Achilles in dread pomp appears, 
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Tow'rs o'er the field of death; as fierce he turns, | 2 
Keen flaſh his arms, and all the hero burns; I 
With martial ſtalk, and more than mortal might, 50 
He ſtrides along, and meets the gods in fight: Pa 
'Then the pale Titans, chain'd on burning floors, | Ly 
Start at the din that rends th' infernal ſhores ; Is 1 
Tremble the tow'rs of heav'n, earth rocks her coaſts, 
And gloomy Pluto ſhakes wich all his ghoſts. | 3 
To ev'ry theme reſponds thy various lay; SI 
Here rolls a torrent, there meanders play; RA: 
Sonorous as the ſtorm thy numbers riſe, 5 
Toſs the wild waves, and thunder in the ſkies ; Er 
Or ſofter than a yielding virgin's ſigh, E 

The gentle breezes breathe away and die. | 3 
Thus, like the radiant god who ſheds the day, | by 


You paint the vale, or gild the azure way ; 
And while with ev'ry theme the verſe complies, 


_ Sink without groveling, without raſhneſs riſe. 


Proceed, great bard ! awake th' harmonious ſtring, 
Be ours all Homer ! ſtill Ulyffes ſing. 
How long * that hero, by unſkilful hands, 
Stript of his robes, a beggar trod our lands: 
Such as he wander'd o'er his native coaſt, 
Shrunk by the wand, and all the warriour loſt ? 
O'er his ſmooth ſkin a bark of wrinkles ſpread 
Old age diſgrac'd the honours of his head: 
Nor longer in his heavy eye-ball ſhin'd 
The glance divine, forth beaming from the mind. 


But you, like Pallas, ev'ry limb infold 


With royal robes, and bid him ſhine in gold; 
Touch'd by your hand, his manly frame improves 
With grace divine, and like a god he moves. 
Ev'n I, the meaneſt of the muſe's train, 
Inflam'd by thee, attempt a nobler ſtrain ; 


* Odyſſey, lib, xvi, | | | \ 
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Advent'rous waken the Mæonian lyre, 

Tun'd by your hand, and fing as you inſpire : 

50 arm'd by great Achilles for the fight, 
Patroclus conquer'd in Achilles' right: 

| ke theirs, our friendſhip ! and I boaſt my name 
Jo thine umted-—For thy FRIRNDSUHI T's Pame 
Ĩ his labour paſt, of heav'nſy ſubjects ſing, 
While hov'ring angels liſten on the wing, 

Fo hear from earth ſuch heart- felt raptures riſe, 
\s, when they ſing, ſuſpended hold the ſkies : 
Or nobly riſing in fair virtue's cauſe, 

From thy own lite tranſcribe th' unetting laws: 
each a bad world beneath her ſway to bend; 
To verſe like thine ficrce ſavages attend, 


And men more fierce ; when Orpheus tunes the la, 


* 
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By Mr. POPE 


Cannot diſmiſs this work without a few obtervatian: 
on the true character and ſtyle of it. V, hoe! vet 
reads the Odyſſey with an eye to the Ihad, evpecti 
to find it of the ſame character, or of the (© fort-« 
pirit, will be grievoutly deceived, and cr agtioft 
the firſt principle of criticiſm, which is to cont {or 


the nature of the piece, and the intent of its antho! 
The Odyſſey 1 is a moral and political work, i an 
to all degrees of men, and filled with image ea 


ples and precepts of civil and domeſtic lic. ow 
s here a perſon 


„Qui didicit, patriæ quid debeat, & quid a e 

*« Quo fit amore parens, quo frater antndus, 4 
{© hoſpes : 

Qui quid ſit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, 
* quid non, 


* Plenius & melius Chryſippo & Santo dicit' 


8 


— 


The Odyſſey is the reverſe of the Iliad, in moral, ſub- 
ject, manner and ſtyle; to which it has no tort aß re: 
lation, but as the ſtory happens to follow in order of 
time, and as fome of the tame perſons are actois in i- 
Yet from this incidental connection many have been 
miſled to regard it as a continuation or ſecond 64 A 
and thence to expect a parity of character incoiultite; 
with its nature. 

It is no wonder that the common reader ſhould fall 


into this miſtake, when ſo great a ciiuc 45 Longinus 
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1eme not ! holly free from it; although what he has 


{aid hes been gene rally under! 1800 to import 2 ſeverer 


0 


cehſure 95 the Ouyfle Cy than it really does, if we con- 


ſicer the occaſion on which it is introduced, and the 


— A CC 
cheumſtances to Which it is conhacd 


The Odylicy (lays he) is an inſtance, how é natu— 
ral it is to a great genius, when it begins to grow 


old and decline, to delight itlelf in narrations and 


tables. For, that Homer compoted the Odyſſey 
aſter the Iliad, many proofs may be gi) ren, &c. 
From hence in wy judgment it proceeds, that as 
ke lliad was written while his. Fpirit was in 17s 
greateſt vigour, the whole ſtructure of that work 
chamatic and full of action; whereas the greater 
part of ine Ocytley is en: ployed in narration, Which 
is the taile of old age: ſo that in this otter piece 
we may compare him to the ſetting ſun, which has 
ſtill the {ame greatneſs, but not the fame : weg 
or force. He ſpeaks not in the fame ſtrain; we sſe : 
no more that ſublime of the Ihad which m oh es 
on veith a conſtant pace, without ever being ſtopped. 
or retarded; there appears no more that hurry, a4 
that ſtrong tide of motions and paflions, pouring 
one after. another: there is no more of the anne 
fury, or the ſame volubility of diction, fo ſuitable 
to action, and all along drawing in ſuch innumer- 
able images of nature. But Homer, like the ocean, 


1s always great, even when he ebbs and retires ; 


even when he is loweſt, and loſes himſelf moſt in 
narrations and incredible fietions; as inſtances of 
this, we cannot forget the deſc cxiptions of tempeſts, 

the adventures of Ulyſſes with the Cyclops, and 
many others. But though all this be age, it is the 
age of Home And it may be ſaid for the credit 
of theſe Eaions, that they are beautiful dreams, or 
if you will, the dreams of Jupiter himſelf. I ipoke 
of the Odytlcy only to ſhow, that the greateſt poets 
when their genius wants ſtrength and warmth tor 
the pathetic, for the moſt part employ themſclves 
in painting the manners. This Homer has done, 
in chara akteriſing the ſuitors, and deſcribing their 


* 
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e way of life; which is properly a branch of comedy, 
© whoſe peculiar buſineſs it is to _repriefent the man- 
« ners of men. 

We inuft firſt obſerve, it is the ſublime of which 
Longinus 1s writing: that, and not the nature of Ho- 
mer's poem, is his ſubject. After having high is ex- 
tolled the ſublimity and fire of the Iliad, he juitiv ob- 
ſerves the Odyſſey to have leſs of thoſe qualities, and 
to turn more on the ſide of woral, and refletons on 
human life. Nor is it his bufincſs here to determine, 
Whether the elevated ſpitit of the: one, or the juſt mo- 
ral of the other, be the greater excellence in ittelf. 

Sccondly, that fire and fury of which he is ipcak- 
Ing, cannot well be meant of the general {pirit and 
inſpiration which is to run through a whole epic poem, 
but of that particular warmth and impetuofiry neceflary 
in ſome parts, to image or repreſent actions or paſ- 
ſions. of haſte, tumult, and violence. It is on occa- 
ſion of citing ſome ſuch particular paſſages in Homer, 
that Longinus breaks into this reflection; which ſeenis 
to determine his meaning chiefly to that ſenſe. 

Upon the whole, he atirms the Odyſſey to have leſs 
ſublimity and fire than the Thad, but he does not lay 
it wants the ſublime or wants fire. He affirms it to 
be narrative, but not that the narration 1s defective 
He affirms it ro abound in Fctions, not that thoſe t1c- 
tions are ill invented, or ill executed. He aftirins it 
to be nice and particular in paintipg the manners, but 
not that thoſe manners are ili painted. If Flomer has 
fully in thcfe points acc Om pliſked his own. defign, and 
done all that the nature of his poem demanded or al- 
lowed, it ſtill remains perfect in its kind, and as muc i 

a maſter-piece as the Iliad | 

The amount of the paiſage is this; that in his own 
particular taſte, and with retpect to the fublime, Lon- 
ginus preferred the Iliad: and becauſe the Odyffey 

was leſs active and lofty, he judged it the work of the 


old age of Homer. | 
If this opinion be true, it will only prove, that 


Homer's age might determine him in the choice of 


his ſubject, not that it affected him in the execution 
M 3 
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of it: and that Which won be a very wrong inſtarice 
to prove the decay of ht: magts ation, is a very good 
ore to evince the ſtteugth of his Pg nt. For had 
ke (as Madam Dacicr obterves) compoſed the Odviiey 
in kis youth, an! the id in his age, both mult : 

reaſon have been exactly tons farue as they now fand 
To blame Homer for his choice of ſueh a ſubject, 28 


C- ; 


did not admit the ſame incidents and the fame pomp 
of ſtyle as his former, is to take offence at too much 
variety, and to imagine, that when a man has written 
one good thing, ke mult ever after oniy copy himſclf. 
The Battle of Conſtantine, and the School of A- 
thens, are both pieces of Raphael ſhall we cenſure 
the School of Athens as faulty, becauſe it has not the 
fury and fire of the other? Or ſhall we tay, that Ka- 
phael was grown grave and old, becaute he choſe to 
repreſent the manners of old men and philotophers* 
There is all the ſilence, tranquillity and compoſure in 
the one, and all the warmth, hurry and tumult in the 
other, which the ſubjeR of either required: both of them 
had been imperfect, if they had not been as they are. 
And let the pi nter or poet be young or old, who de- 
liens and per forms in this manner, it proves him to 


have made t _ piece at a time of lite when he was mai- 


ter not cnly of his art, but of his diſcretion. 

Ariftotle wakes no ſuch ꝗiſtindion between the two 
poems: he ci _ ly citcs them with equal praiſe, and 
draws the fules and example S of EPIC W g equuiiy 
from both "Hg it is 1 to the 0. 'vilcy that Ho- 


race 's the preference, in the Epiſtle to Lollius, 


ej V6 


and in the Arr of Poetry. It is e CITkk how On 


Polite is opinion is to that of J „onginus; and that the 
particu! rs he chuſes to extol, are thoſe very fctions 
and petuies of the manners u biel 1 the other ſeems leaſt 
5 Thoſe fabies and manners are of the veiy 
eſſence of the work: but even without that regard, the 
tables themieives have both more invention and more 
inſtruction, and the manners more moial and exau- 
le. than thoſe of the Iliad. 

in ſome points (and thoſe the moſt eſſential to the 
epic poem) the Odyſſey is contetiee to excel the Iliad; 
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and principally in the great end of it, the moral. The 


conduct, turn, and diſpotition oi the fable is alſo ae 


the critics allow to be the better model for epic writer 
to tollow : accordingly we find much more of the at 
of this poem than of the other in the nei, and (what 
next to that is perhaps the greateli example). in the 
Telemachus. In the manners, it is no way inferiour: 
Longinus is fo far from finding any deie& in cheſe, 
that he rather taxes Homer with painting them too 
minutely. As to the narrations, aitiough they are 
more numerous as the occaſions are more frequent, yet 
they cariy no niore the niarks of old age, and are net- 
ther more prolix por more circumſtantial, than the 
converiations and dialogues of the Hiad. Not to men- 
tion the length of thoie of Phenix in the ninth bock, 
and of Nettor in the eleventh (which may be thought 
in compliance to their characters), thoſe of Glaucus 
in the fixth, of Aneas in the twentieth, and ſome 
others, muſt be allowed to exceed any in the whole 
Odyſſey. And that the propriety of ſtyle, and the 
numbers, in the narrations of each are equal, will ap- 
pear to any WhO compare them, 

To form a right judgment, Whether the genius of 
Homer had ſuffered any decay; we muſt conſider, in 
both his poems, ſuch parts ts as are of a fimilar- nature, 


— — 


and will bear compariſon. And it is certain v? e mall 
find in each, the ſame vivacit y and fecunolty of inven— 
tion, the fame lite and ſtrength of. imaging and colour- 


2 
ing, the particular deſcriptions as hig ly painted, the 


2 
figures as bold, the metaphors as animated, and the 
numbers as harmonious and as various. 
The Odyilcy is a perpetual ſource of poetry: the 
fiream is not the leſs full, for being ge ntle 3 though 
'{ 1s true (when we ſpeak only with re 74rd to the ſub— 


2 


lime) that a river, foaming and thundering in cata- 


racts from 9 and precipices, is what more ſtrikes, 
amazes and fils the mind, than the {ame body of wa- 
ter, flowing afterwards through peaceful vales and 
agreeable ſcenes of paſturage. 

The Ocyſley (as J have before ſaid) ought to be 
contderec according to its own nature and deſign, not 
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with an eye to the Tad. To cenſure Homer becauic 
it is unlike what it was never meant to reſemble, is, 


is if a gardener who had purpoſely cultivated two 


beautifuf trees ol Contrary natures, as a ſrecimen of 


His ſteill in the ſeveral kinds, ſhould be blamed for not 
es them into pairs; when in root, ſtem, leaf, 
and flower, each was fo entirely different, that one 
muſt have been ſpoiled in the endeavour to match the 
Other. 

Longinus who ſaw this poem was “ partly of tlie 

nature of COmeyy,” ought not, for that very rea- 
ion, to have conſidered it with a view to the Id. 
How little any ſuch reſemblance was the intention 6t 
Homer, may appear from hence, that although the 
character of Ulyſtcs there was already drawn, yet here 
he puipolcly turns to another fide of 1t, and ſhows him 

not in that full light of glory, but in the ihade of com- 
non life, with a nixture of ſuch qualities as are re- 
quilite to all the loweſt accidents of it, ſtruggling 
with nitsfortunes, and on a level with he. meaneſt of 
markind. As for the other perſons, none of them are 
above what we call the higher co! nedy : Calyplo, 
though a goddeſs, is a charactei of Intrigue ; the tuit- 
ors yet more approaching to it; the Phæacians are of 
the ſame caft ; the Cyciops, Mclanthius, and Irus, 
deſcend even to droil characters; and the ſcenes that 
appear throughout, are generally of the comic kind ; 
banquets, revels, ſports, loves, and the purſuit of a 
woman. 

From the nature of the poem, we ſhall form an ide: 
of the ſtvie. "The diction is to follow the images, an 
to take its colour from the complexion of the thought: 

{\ \ccordingly the Odyflcy is not always cloathed in the 
inajeſty of verle pioper to tragedy, but ſometimes de- 
EI into the plainer narrative, and fometinies even 
to that familiar dialogue effential to comedy. How- 
ever, Where it cannot ſupport a ſublimity, it alw ay 3 
preſery es a dignity, or at leait a p. ropricty, 

There is a real beauty in an eaiy, pure, perſpicu— 

Cus deſcription even of a low action. There are nu- 
merous inftances of this both in Homer and Virgil; 
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and perhaps thoſe natural paſſages are not the lee ſt | 
pleaſing of their works. It is often the fame in hiſ- 
tory, where the repreſentations of common, or even 4 
domeſtic things, in clear, plain, and natural words, 14 
are frequently found to make the livelieſt impreition | 
on the reader. 

The queſtion is, how far a poet, in purſuing the 
deſcription or image of an action, can attach himfelf 
to little circumſtances, without vulgarity Or trifling? 93 
What particu! ars are proper, and enliven the image; „ 
or what are impertinent, and clog it? In this matter 
painting is to be confulred. and the whole regard had 
to thole circumſtances which contribute to form a full, 
and vet not a conſuled, idea of a thing | 

Epith ets are of vaſt ſervice to this effect, and the 
right uſe of theſe is often the © only expedient to render 
the narration poetical. 

The great point of judgment 1s to diitinguiſh when ; 
to peak fi uply, and when figur: itively : but wheneve 3 
the poet 15 bi; ged by the nature of his ſubject to de- 
ſ-end to the lower manner of writing 0 an e ted ſtvle 
would be affected, and therelore fidiculous; and the 
more he was forced upon figures and nctaphors to avoid 
that lowneſs, the more the tage would be broken, 
and conſequently obſcure. | 

Oue way add, that the uſe of the grand flyle on lit- 


W . 3 . 


tle tubjects, is not only ludicrous, but a fort of trant- 
gleſfion againk the fu les of proportion and uwiechanics 
it is ufing a vaſt force to lift a feather. 


[ believe, now I am upon this head, it wil be found 

4 1ult oblervation, that the low actions of life canng! 
be put into a figurative {iy} without Ye g ridiculbus, 
but things natural can. . Jctaphors 4115 the latter in- 
to dignity, as we ſce in the Georgics: but throw the 
res into ridicule, as 11 the LOI, | think this 
may very well be acccunteu for: laughter implies cen- 
ſure ; inanimate and irrational beings are not objects | 
of cen ure 3 therefore theſe may be elevated as much | 
as you pleaſe, and no ridicule follows: but when ra— q 

tional beings are repreſented ase Lew rea! Character, N 
it becomes ridiculdus in art, e it is as vicigus in 1 
Ms ? 
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n95;lity. The bees in Virgil, were they rational he- 
ings, would be ridiculous by having their actions and 
manners repreſented on a level with creatures fo ſupe- 
riour as wen; fince it would imply folly or pride, 
which are the proper objects of ridicule. 

The uſe of pompous expreſſion for low actions or 
thoughts is the true ſublime of Don Quixote. How 
far unfit it is for epic poetry, appears in its being the 
perfection of the mock epic. lt is fo far from being 
the ſublime of tragedy, that it is the cauſe of all bom- 
baſt; when poets, inſtead of being (as they imagine) 
conſtantly lotty, only preſerve throughout a painful 
equality of fuſtian : that continued twell of language 
(which runs indifcriminately even through their loweſt 
characters, and rattles like ſome mightinels of meaning 
in the moſt indifferent ſubjects) is of a piece with that 
' perpetual elevation of tone which the players have 
icarned fromit ; and which is not ſpeaking, but vo- 
ciferating. 

There is ſtill more reaſon for a variation of ſtyle in 
epic poetry than in tragic, to diſtinguiſh between that 
language of the gods proper to the muſe who fings, 
and is inſpired: and that of men who are introduced 
ſpeaking only according to nature. Farther, there 
ought 9 be a difference of ſtyle obſerved in the ſpeeches 
of human rorſons, and thoſe of deities; and again, in 
thoſe which may be called ſet harangues, or orations, 
and thoſe which are only ccnverfation or dialogue, 
Homer has nore of the latter than any other poet: 
what Virgil does by two or three words of na:ration, 
Homer ſtiil perforuis by ſpeeches: not only replies, 
but even rejoinders are frequent in him, a practice al- 
moſt unknown to Virgil. This renders his poems 
more anfmated, hut leſs grave and majeſtic; and con- 
ſequently neceſſitates the frequent uſe of a lower ſtyle. 
The writers of tiagedy lie under the ſame neceſſity. if 
they would copy nature; whereas that painted d 
poetical diction which they perpetually uſe, woulo e 
Improper even in orations deſigned to move with 4] 
the arts of rhetoric : this is plain from the practice of 
Demoſthenes and Cicero; and Virgil in thoſe of 
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Drances and Turnus gives an eminent example, how 
far removed the ſtyle of them ought to be from ſuch 
an exceſs of figures and ornaments : which indeed his 
only that language of the . we have been ſpeaking 
of, or that of a muſe under inſpiration. 

To read through a whole work in this ftrain, is 
like travel ling all along on the ridge of a hill; which 
is not half ſo agreeable as ſometimes gradually to rife, 
and ſometimes gently to deſcend, as the way leads, and 
as the end of the journey directs. 

Indeed the true reaſon that ſo few poets have imi- 
tated Homer in theſe lower parts, has been _ extreme 
difficulty of preſerving that mixture of eaſe and dig- 

nity eſſential to then Por it is as hard fi an epic 

poem to ſtoop to the narrative with ſucceſs, as for a 
prince to deſcend to be familiar, without diminution 
to his greatneſs. 

The ſublime ſtyle is more eaſily counterfeited than 
the natural; ſomething that pafles for it, or ſounds 
like it, is common in all falte writers: but nature, 
purity, perſpicuity, and fir plicity, never walk in the 
clouds; they are obvious to all capacities; and where 
they are not evident, they do not exiſt. 

The moſt plain narration not only admits of theſe, 
and of harmony (which are all the qualities of ſtyle) 
but it requires every one of them to fender it pleaſing. 
On the contrary, whatever pretends to a ſbare of the 
tublime, may paſs, netwithſtanging any deiects in 
the reſt; nay, ſometinies Witzgut any of them, and 
gain the adniration of all orcinary readers 

Homer, in his loweſt narrations of tpeeckes, is ever 
_ eaſy, flowing, copious, clea: and harmont:us. He 
ſhows not leſs invention, in affembiing the bumbier, 
than the greater, thc ughis and images; nor leſs judg- 
ment, in proportioning the ſtyle ane the yerfification 
to theſe, than to the other. Let it be remembered, 
that the faine genius that ſon ared the highctt, and from 
whom the greateſt models of the ſublime are Cerived, 
was alſo he who ſtooped the loweſt, and gave to the 


imple narrative its utmoſt perfection. W hich of theſs 


was the harder taſk to Homer himſelf, 1 cannot pre- 
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tend to determine; but to his tranflator I can affirm 
(however unequal all his imitations muſt be) that of 
the latter has been much more difficult. 

Whoever expects here the ſame pomp of verſe, and 
the ſame ornaments of diction, as in the Iliad, he will, 
and he ought to be ditappointed. Were the original 
otherwiſe, it had been an ofience againſt nature; and 

were the tranſlation fo, it were an offence againſt Ho- 
mer, which is the ſame thing 

It muſt be allowed that there is a majeſty and har- 
mony 1n the Greek language which greatly contribute 
to elevate and ſupport the narration. But 1 muſt alſo 
obſerve that this is an advantage grown upon the lan— 
guage ſince Homer's time; for things are removed 
from vulgarity by being our of uſe :. and if the words 
we could find in any preſent lungnage were equally ſo— 
norous or muſical in themfelves, they would ſtill ap- 
pear less poetical and uncommon than thoſe of a dead 
one, from this only circumſtance, of being In every 
inan's mouth. 1 may add to this another attauyantage 
to a tranfiator, from a different cauſe : Homer ſcems 
to have taken upon him the character of an biſtorian, 

antiquary, divine, and proicflor of arts and ſciences, 
as well as a poct. In one or other of theſe characters 
he deſcends into many particularities, Which as a poet 
only perhaps he would have avoided. All theſe ought 
to be preferyed by a faithful tranflator, who in ſoue 
meaſure takes the place of Homer ; and all that can 
be expected from him is to make them as Poetica! as 
the ſubject will bear. Many arts therefore are requi- 
ſite to ſupply theſe ctiacvantages, in order to dignity 
and ſolemnize theſe plainer parts, which hardly admit 
of any Poetic: al ornaments. 

Some uſe has been mace to this end of the ſtyle of 
Milton. h juſt and moderate mixture of old words 
may have an effect Ike the working old abbey. ſtones 
into a building, which I have ſometimes ſeen to give a 
kind of venerable air, and yet rot deſtroy the ncatneſs, 
elegance, and equality requiſite to a new work; I mean 
witnout rendering it too unfamiliar, or remote from the 


preſent purity of writing, or from that eaſe and ſmooth- 
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neſs which ought always to accompany narration or 
dialogue. In reading a Kyle judiciouſly antiquated, one 
finds a pleaſure not unlike that of travelling on an old 
Roman way : but then the road muſt be as good, as the 
way is antient ; the ſtyle mult be ſuch in which we may 
evenly proceed, without being put to ſhort ſtops by 
ſudden abruptneſſes, or puzzled by frequent turnings 
and tranſpoſitions. No man delights in furrows and 
ſumbling-blocks : and let our love to antiquity be ever 
ſo great, a fine ruin is one thing, and a heap of rubbiſh 
another. The imitators of Milton, like moſt other imi- 
tators, are not copies but caricatura's of their original ; 
they are a hundred tives more obſolete and cramp than 
he, and equally fo in all places: whereas it ſhouid have 
been obſerved of Milton, that he is not laviſh of his 
exotic words and phraſes every where alike, but em- 
ploys them much more where the ſubject is matvellous, 
vaſt and ſtrange, as in the ſcenes of heaven, hell, chaos, 


dc, than Where it is turned to the natural and agree- 


able, as in the pictures of paradiſe, the loves of our fit 
parents, the entertainments of angels, and the like. In 
general. this unuſual ſtyle better ſerves to awaken our 
ideas in the deſeriptions and in the imaging and pic— 
tureſque parts, than it agrees with the lower fort of nar- 
lations, the character of which is fimplicity and purity. 
Miiiton has ſeveral of the latter, where we find not an 
antiquated, affected, or W word, for ſome hun- 
dred lines together; as in his fifth book, the latter part 
of the eighth, the former of the tenth and eleventh 
books, and in the narration of Michael in the tweltth. 
| wonder inded that he, who ventured (contrary to the 
practice of all other epic poets) to initiate Homer's low- 
nelles in the narrative, ſhould not alſo have copied his 
Flainneſs ard perſpicu icy in the dramatic parts: ſince 
in his ſpeeches (where cicarnels above all is neceſlary) 
there is frequently ſuch tranſpoſition and forced con- 
ſtruction, that the very ſen e is not to be diſcovered with- 
out a ſecond or third reading : and in this certainly he 
ought to be no example. 
To preſerve the true character of Homer s ſtyle in the 
preſent tranſlation, gicat pains have been taken to be 
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eaſy and natural. The chief merit I can pretend to, is, 
not to have been carried into a more plauſible and figu- 
rative manner of writing, which would better have 
pleaſed all readers, but the judicious ones. My errours 
had been fewer, had each of thoſe gentleinen who joined 
with me ſhown as much of the ſeverity of a friend to 
me, as I did to them, in a ſtrict animadverſion and cor- 
rection. What aſſiſtance I received from them, was 
made known in general to the public in the original 
propoſals for this work, and the particulars are ſpeci- 
hed at the concluſion of it; to which I muſt add (to be 
punctually juſt) ſome part of the tenth and fifteenth 
books. The reader will now be too good a judge, how 
much the greater part of it, and conſequently of its 
faults, is chargeable upon me alone. But this I can with 
integrity afirm, that I have beſtowed as much time and 
pains upon the whole, as were conſiſtent with the in— 
dilpenſable duties and cares of life, and with that 


wretched ſtate of health which God has been pleaſed to 


make my portion. At the leaſt, it is a pleaſure to we 
to reflect, that J have introduced into our language this 
other work of the greateſt and moſt antient of poets, 


with ſome dignity; and I hope, with as little diſadvan- 


tage as the Iliad. And if, after the unmerited fuccels 
of that tranſlation, any one will wonder why I would 
enterpriſe the Odyſſey ; I think it ſufficient to fay, that 
Homer himſelf did the ſame, or the world would never 
have ſeen it. 

I deſigned to have ended this poſtſcript here; but 
ſince I am now taking my leave of Homer, and of all 
controverſy relating to him, I beg leave to be indulged 
if I make uſe of this laſt opportunity, to ſay a very few 


words about ſome reflections which the late Madan Da- 


Cier beſtowed on the firft part of my preface to the Iliad, 
and which ſhe publiſhed at the end of her tranſlation 
of that poem *. 

'To write gravely an anſwer to them would be too 
much for the reflections; and to ſay nothing concern- 
ing them, would be too little for the author. It is ow- 


* Second edition, a Paris, 1719. 
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ing to the induſtry of that learned lady, that our polite 
neighbours are become acquainted with many of Ho- 
mer's beauties, which were hidden from them before in 
Greek and in Euſtathius. She challenges in this ac- 
count a particular regard from all the admirers of that 
great poet, and I hope that I ſhall! be thought, as [I 
mean, to pay ſome part of this debt to her memory in 
what Jam now writing. 

Had theſe reflections fallen from the pen of an ordi- 

nary critic, I ſhould not have apprehended their effect, 
and ſhould therefore have been filent concerning them: 
but fince they are Madam Dacier's, T imagine that the 
muft be of weight ; and in a caſe where I think her rea- 
toning very bad, I reſpeRt her authority. 

I have tought under Madam Dacier's banner, and 
have waged war in defence of the divine Homer againſt 
all the heretics of the age. And yet it is Madam Da- 
cier who accules me, and who accules me of nothing leſs 
than betraying our common cauſe. She affirms: that the 
moſt declared enemies of this author have never faid any 
thing againſt him more injurious or more unjuſt than J. 


What muſt the world think of me, after ſuch a judg- 


ment paſſed by ſo great a critic ; the world, who de- 
cides ſo often, and who examines fo ſeldom ; the world, 
who even in matters of literature is almoſt always the 
fave of authority? Who will ſuſpect that ſo much 
learning ſhould miſtake, that fo much accuracy ſhould 
be mifled, or that io much candour ſhould be biaſſed? 

All this however has nappened, and Madam Dacier's 
criticiſms on my pictace flow from the very ſame er- 
rour, from which to many ©'fe criticitms of her coun— 
irymen upon Homer hav: owed, and which ſhe has ſo 
juſtly and fo ſeverely rep1oved ; I mean the errour of 
Jens on injurious ana unſkiltul tranſlations. 

An indifferent tranſlation 'vay be of ſome uſe, and a 
good one will be of a great deal. But | think that no 
tranſlation ought to be tie ground of criticiſm, becauſe 
no man ought to be conde ned upon another man's ex- 
planation of his meaning: could Hotter have had the 
honour of explaining his, beforc mat avguſt tribunal 
where Monſieur de la Motte preſides, I make no doubt 
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but he had eſcaped many of thoſe ſevere animadverfions 
with which ſome French authors have loaded him, and 
from which even Madam Dacier's tranſlation of the 
Thad could not preferve him. 


How unhappy was it for me, that the knowledge of 


our iiland-tongue was as neceſſary to madam Dacier in 
my cale, as the knowledge of Greek was to Monticur 


de la Motre in that of our great author; or to any of 


thoſe whom ſhe ſtyles © blind cenſarers,” and blames 
for condemning what they did not underſtand. 

I may ſay with modeſty, that ſhe knew leſs of my 
true ſenſe from that faulty tranſlation of part of my pre- 
face, than thoſe blind centurers might have known of 
Homer's even from the tranſlation of la Valterie, which 
Þrececed her own. 

It pleaſed me however to find, that her objections were 
not levelled at the general doctrine, or at any eſſentials 
of my preface, but only at a tew particular expreſſions. 
dhe propoted little more than (to uſe her own phrate) 
to * combat two or three fiinilies;” and I hope that to 
combat a ſimile is no more than to fight with a ſhadow, 
Ince a ſimile is no better than the ſhadow of an argu- 
ment. 

Hhe lays much weight where I laid but little, and 
examines with more (crupulolity than I writ, or than 
perhaps the matter reguites. 

Theſe unlucky ſinilies taken by themſelves may pe 
haps render my meaning equivocal to an ignorant rand 
ator ; or there may have fallen from my pen ſome ex- 
preſlions, which, taken by themſelves likewiſe, may to 
the ſame perſon have the lame effect. But if the ttanſ- 
lator had been maſter of our tongue, the general tenour 
of my argument, that which precedes and that which 
follows the paſſages objected to, would have lufactently 
determined him as to the preciſe meaning of them: and 
if Madain Dacier had taken up her pen a little more 
leiſurely, or had employed it with more temper, ſhe 
would not have anſwered paraphraſes of her own, which 
even the tranſlation will not juſtify, and which fay, 
more than once, the very contrary to what I have ſaid 
in the paſſages themſelves. 
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If any perſon has curiofity enough to read the whole 
paragraphs in my preface, or ſome mangled parts of 
which theſe refletions are made, he will eaſily” diſcern 
that Jam as orthodox as Madam Dacier herſelf in thoſe 
very articles on which ſhe treats me like an heretic : he 
will eafily ſee that all the difference between us conſiſts 
in this, that I offer opinions, and ſhe delivers doc- 
tiines; that my imagination repreſents Homer as the 
greatell of human poets, whereas in hers he was exalted 
above humanity ; infailibility and impeccability were 
two of his attributes. There was thercf5re no need of 
delending Homer againft me, who, (if I miſtake not) 
had carried my admiration of him, as far as it can be 
carried, without giving a real occaſion of wilting in his 
defence. 

After anſwering my harmleſs ſimilies, ſhe proceeds 
to a matter which does not regard fo much the honour 
of Homer, as that of the times he lived in; and here I 
mult confeſs ſhe does not wholly miſtake my meaning, 
but T think ſhe miſtakes the ſtate of the queſtion. She 
had taid, the manners of thoſe times were ſo much the 
better, the leſs they were like ours. I thought this re- 
quired a little qualification. I confeſt that in my opt- 
nion the world was mended in ſome Penn, fuch as the 
cuſtom of putting whole nations to the ſword, condemn- 
ing Kings and their families to perpetual ſlavery, and a 
few others. Madam Dacier | judges otherwiſe in this; 
but as to the reſt, particularly in preferring the ſimpli- 
city of the antient world to the luxury of ours, which 
is the main point contenued for, ſhe owns Wt agree. 
This I thought was well, but I ain fo unfortunate that 
thi too is taken amis, and called Hos 17 or (if you 
will) flealing her lentiment. The truth is ſhe might 
lave faid © her word 8. 'for | uſed them on purpoſe, being 
then protefſedly citing from her: though I might have 
done the taine without intending that compliment, for 
they are allo to be found in Euſtathius, and the fenti- 
ment J believe is that of all mankind. I cannot really 
tell what to Ty to this whole remark, only that in the 
firſt part of it, Madam Dacier is diſpleaſed that I do 
not agree wh her, and in the laſt that I do : but this 
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is a temper which every polite man ſhould over-look i in 
a lady. 

To puniſh my ingratitude, ſhe reſolves to expoſe my 
blunders, and ſelects two which I ſuppoſe are the moſt 
flagrant, out of the many for which ſhe could have 
chaſtiſed me. It happens that the firit of theſe is in part 
the tranſlator” s, and in part her own, without any ſhare 
of mine: ſhe quotes the end oi a ſentence, and he puts 
in French what I never wrote in Fngliſh : * Homer ( 
* {aid) opened a new and boundle fs walk for his ima- 
gination, and created a world for himfelf in the in- 
„“ vention of fable ;” which he tranſlates, © Homere 
« crea pour fon uſage un monde mouvant, en inventant 
© Ja fable.” 

Madam Dacier juſtly wonders at this nonſenſe in me; 
and I, in the tranſlator. As to what I meant by Ho- 
mer's invention of fable, 1t 1s afterwards particularly 
diſtinguiſhed from that extenſive ſenſe in which ſhe took 
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It, by theſe words. If Homer was not the firſt, who 


„ introduced the deities (as Herodotus imagines) into 
„ the religion of Greece, he ſeems the firſt who brought 
« them into a ſyſtem of machinery for poetry.” 

The other blunder the accuſes me of is, the miſtak- 
ing a paſſage in Ariſtotie, and ſhe is pleaſed to ſend me 
back to this philoſopher's treatiſe of poctry, and to her 
preface on the Odyſſey for my better inſtruction. Now 
though! am ſaucy enough to tl 80 that one may ſome- 
times differ from Ariſtotle without blundering, and 
though I am fure one may Riots mes fall into an errour 
by following him ſervilely ; yet 1 own, that to quote 
any author tor what he never laid is a blunder ; (bur by 
the way, to correct an author tor what he never ſaid, 
ſomewhat worſe than a blunder.) My words were 193 
« As there is a greater variety of characters in the lliad 


* than in any other poem, fo there is of ſpeeches. Every 
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is, cyery thing is acted or ſpoken : very little paſſes 
in narration.” She juſtly ſays, that“ Every thing 
which is acted or ſpoken, has not neceſſarily manners 
merely becauſe it is ated or ſpoken.” Agreed : bu! 
1 would aſk the queſtion, whether any thing can have 
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thing 1 in it has manners, as Ariſtotle expreſſes it ; that 
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manners which is neither acted nor ſpoken? If not, 
then the whole Iliad being almoft ſpent in ſpeech and 
action, almoſt every thing in it has manners, fince Ho- 
mer has been proved before in a long paragraph of the 
pretace, to have excelled in drawing characters and 
painting manners, and indeed bis whole poem is one 
continued We e of ſhewing this bright part of his 
talent. 

Jo ſpeak fairly, it is impoſſible ſhe could read even 
the tranſlation, and take my ſenſe ſo wrong as ſhe re- 
pretents it; but I was firſt tianſlated 1gnorantly, and 
then read Parka My expretjion indeed was not quite 
exact; it ſhould have been,“ Every thing has manners 
„ gas Ariſtotle calls them.” But ſuch a fault methinks 
might have been ſpared, ſince if one was to look with 
that dilpoſition ſhe diſcovers towards me, even on her 
own excellent writings, one might find fome miſtakes 
which no context can redrets ; as where ſhe makes Eu- 
ſtathius call Cratiſthenes the Phlia [Han, Calliſthenes the 


phyſician &. What a triumph might Jome ſlips of this 


ſort have afforded to Homer's, hers, and my enemies, 
from Which ſhe was only 8 by their happy g- 
norance ? How unlucky nad it been, when ſhe inſulted 
Mr. de la Motte for omitting a material paiſage in the 
+ ipeech of Helen to Hector, Iliad vi. if ſome cham- 
pion for the moderns had by hate underſtood fo much 

Geck, as to whiſper him, that there was no ſuch pat- 
ſage in Homer? 

Our concern, zeal, and even 8 for our great 
author's honour were mutual, our endeavours to ad- 
vance it were equal, and J have as often trembled for it 
in her hands, as ſhe could in nine. It was one of the 
many reaſons I had to wiſh the longer lite of this lady, 
that I mult certainly have regained her good opinion, 
in ſpite of all miſrepreſenting tranſlators whatever. | 
could not have expected it on any other terms than be- 
ing approved as great, if not as paſſionate, an admirer 
of Homer as herſelf. For that was the firſt condition of 
her favour and friendſhip; othe:wite not one's taſte- 


* Dacier remarques ſur le 4me livre de l'Odyff. p. 467. 
F De la corruption du gout, 
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alone, but one's morality had been corrupted, nor would 
any man 's religion have been unſuſpected, who did not 
implicitly believe in an author whoſe doctrine is {0 con- 
formable to holy ſcripture. However, as different peo— 
ple have different ways of exprelling their belief, ſome 
purely by 41 and general acts of worſhip, others 
y a reverend fort of reaſoning and enquiry about the 
grounds of it; it is the fame in admiration, ſome prove 
it by exclimnarions, others by reſpect. 1 have obſe ved 
that the loudeſt huzzas given to a great man in a 0 
umph, proceed not fro: his friends, but the rabble; 
and as | have fancied it the ſame we ith the . F cri 
tics, a deſire to be dit inguiſhed from them has turned 
me to the more moderate, and, J hope, more rational 
method. Though 1 am a poet, I would not be an en- 
thuſiaſt; and though I am an Evgliſhman, I would not 


be furiouſly of a party. I am far from thinking my- 


ſelf that genius, upon whom, at the end of theſe re- 
marks, Madam 405 congratulates my country : one 
capable of, © correcting Homer, and conſequently of 
„ reforming mankind, and amending this conſtitu— 
„ tion.” It was not to Great Britain this ought to have 
been applied, fince our nation has one happineſs tor 


which ſhe might have preferred it to her own, that as 


much as we aboard | in other miſerable miſguided ſects, 
we have at leaſt none of the blaſpheiners of 3 
We tſteadfaſtly and eee believe, both his poem, 


and our conſtitution, to be the beſt that ever human wit 


invented: that the one is not more incapable of amend- 
ment than the other ; and (old as they both are) we de- 
ſpiſe any French or Engliſhman whatever, w ho ſhall 
preſume to retrench, to innovate, or to make the leaſt 
alteration in either. Far therefore from the genius for 
which Madam Dacier miſtook me, wy whole defire 1s 
but to preſerve the humble character ot a faithful trant- 
lator, and a quiet ſubject. 
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The krft numbet marks the book, the ſecond the verſe. 
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[Cuſtems and opinions of antiqu! ty. 

x0) join vocal with inflrumental muſic, i. 199. iv. 23. viits 
L 4, 307 

V\ eaving, the employment of queens and tae greateſt princeſſes, 1, 

58. as allo ſpinning, V. 178. 

Dogs kept as initances o late by kings, ii. 14 xx. 182. 

Waſhing before meat, i. 183. Making |:bations on all ſolemn oc- 
caſions, ii. 470, 54 note. fil. $7, 806, &. 

Honours paid to oid age, 111, 66. | 

Piracy eſteemed: konourable, iii. 86. See the note. 

The art of beating gold into leaves, ili. 58. 

Bathing of ſtrangers, lil. £93. Performcd by virgins of the beft 
quality, ibid. and the note. iv. 68. 

K poiſoned, but not uſed in war, i. 341, and the note, 

The art of inlaying with ivory. &c. iv. 87. XXI. 10. 

Sports of the antien ts; chels, 1. 141. Throwing the javelin, and 
quoits, iv. B48. xvii. 193. Leaping, racing, wreſtling and dox- 
ing, viii. 12 8. Sho ting through the rings, xix. 671. 

P oughing with mul. 85 iv. 860. W ith OXEN, vili. 30. 

Skill in navigation, v. 348. 

The belief of the antients in amulets or e v. 440, and the 
note. 

Princeſſes accuſtomed to waſh their own rabek” vi. 36, log. B 
treading them in ciſterns. See note, v. 101. The ſport of the 
ball; vi. 113. E mbroidery, vii. 128. Xix. 266. Women em- 
ploy ed to turn the mill, vii. 133. XX. 133. 

They believed that the g gods appeared in the form of men, vi. 17g, 
vii. 268. In light, xix. go. They believed in demons, v. g09. 
That there were good and bad. See note, ibid. That they in- 
flicted diſeaſes, ibid. Authors of calamities, x. 71. xi. 76. xii. 
35 mii ICT 

Their opinions of gheſts, xi. 48, 180, 248, 261. That the gods 
had commerce with women, xi. 290. That infernal furies 
1.enged ſglence offered to parents, ii. 1g7. xi. 


340 
The tather?s patrimony divided by lot amongſt all the children, 
xiv. 239. 
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The mother's dowry refunded by the ſon, if ſent home upon the 
death of the huſband, ii. 183. 

Adultery atoned by a pecuniary mul&t, viii. 358. The daughter 0 
do , er in ſuch caſes reſtored by the father, Note, ibid. 

Selling of ſlaves, xiv. 327. 

Suretyſhip practiſed in the days of Homer, viii. 386. Baniſhment 
the puniſhment of murder, xxiit, 120. See Theoclymenus, xv. 
301. That the gods vifib le or inviſible at pleaſure, appear in 
the form of ſtrangers, xvii. $78. xvi. 176. That the pet lon of 
kings was inviolable, xvi. 417. Their belief in prodigies, xx. 
415. Theiruie of ſulphur in purifying polluted places, xxit. 62). 
xX!11.. 81. The nu perl chamber ſeen only by the neareſt rela- 
tions, Xxiii, 241. Altars erected by public roads for the devo- 
tion of trave;lers, xvii. 244. That ſneezing was ominous, xvii 
625. The believed that charms and muſic could ſtaunch blow), 
xix. 536 Children nurſed with wine, milk, and honcy, xXx: 83. 

| Sponges uſed to cleanſe the tables, xx. 189. See the note, ibid. 
22, 488. Altars built in groves, xx. 342. 


APVECUERY ad OMENS 


Omen of two eagles, ii. 171. From a caſual 8 i. 367. li. 44, 
2.45. XX. 123. See the notes. From an eagle truſſing a fowl, 
XV. 179. From an hawk tearing a dove, xx. 302. xv. 866. 
From an eagle deſtroying a fleck of geeſe, xix; 628. From 
thunder in a clear ſky, xx. 128. xxIi. 453. 


Antinous, i. 489. His character, note, v. 491. Replies to Te- 
lemachus, 1i. ge, 341. Lays an ambuſh to intercept Telema- 
chus, iv. 886, &c. His ipeech, xvi. 378. Slain by Ulyliles, 
xxii. 12. 

Antiphus, ſon of Zgyptius, ſlain by Cyclops, ii. 23. 

Amphialus, victor in the leap, viii. 13s. 

Antilochus, fon of Neſtor, flain before Troy, iii. 136, By Mem- 
non, iv. 256. His bones buried in the urn of Achilles, xxiv. 
97. See the note. 

Agamemnon returns from Troy, iii. 234. Is murdered, 386. i 
700. Relates his own ſtory, xi. 499. His conference i in hel 
with the ghoſt of Amphimedon, xxiv. 127. 

Aſphalion, attendant on Menelaus, iv. 297. 

Anticlus, iv. 387. 

Ajax Oileus flain for his preſumption by Neptune, iv. 677. Ajax 
Telamon, his ſtory, x1. 665. 

Aſteri:, a ſmall iſland, iv. 1104. 

Alcinous, king of Phzacia, vi. 18. His Palace, vii. 107. Calls 
a council, viii. 3. Gives preſents to Ulyſſes, viii. 425. Sende 
him to his country, xiii. 80. 

Arete, wife of Alcinous, vii. 70. Her excellent character, 92. 

Arethuſa, Xlil. 470. 

Athens deſcribed, vii. 103. 


ROE 


Antiphates, king of the Læſtrigonts, x, 120. 

Artacia, a ſtream, x. 121, 

Acheron, an infernal river, x. 60g. | 

Anticlea, mother of Ulyſſes, xi. 187. Dies through ſorrow for 
Ulyſſes, 240. | 

Amithaon, fon of Crethus, xi. 318. 

Alcmena, mother of Hercules, xi. 32 8. 

Amphithea, xix. 488. 

Amphion, xi. 319. 

Ariadne, her hiſtory, xi. 398. 

Achilles, his conference in hell with Ulyſſee, xi. 376. With the 
ghoſt of Agamemnon, xxXIiv. 3s. His funeral —— xxlv. 60. 

Argo, a ſhip ſo named, xii. 83. 

Argus, the dog of Uly ſſes, XV11. 34%. 

Amphiarans, xv. 268. 

Amphinomus, xvi. 367. His character, 460. His ſpeech, 416, 

Slain by Telemachus, xx11. 110. 

Autolycus, grandfather to Ulyſſes, xix. 467. 

Agelaus, a ſuitor, xx. 388. Threatens Mentor, XXII. 236, 274. 
Slain, xxii. 364. 

Amphimedon, flain by Telemackus, xxii. 314. His ſhade relates 
the death of the ſuitors to Agamemnon in hell, xxiv. 145 


. 


Agyſthus corrupts Clytemneſtra, wife of Agamemnon, ili. 310, 
326. Slain by Oreſtes, 242, 391. 1. 40. Reigns ſeven years 
in Mycenæ, ii. 388. iv. 692. xt. 483. 

Egyptius, faithful to Ulyſſes, his ſpecch at the opening of the aſ- 
ſembly of Ithacans, 11. 33. 

Zgyptus, or the Nile fo called antiently, iii. 383. xvli. 510. 

Agypt, famous for ſimples, iv. 317. And pharmacy, 321. 

AF ge, ſacred to Neptune, v. 487. 

Folia, the iſland of Zolus, x. 1 

Molue, king of the winds, x. 20. Binds them in a bag, and de- 
livers them to Ulyſſes, ibid. 

Aſon, fon of Cretheus, xi. 314. 

Fthon, xix. 214: 


C. 


Calypſo out of love detains Ulyſſes, v. 23. Her ſpeech to Mer- 
cury, v. 149. To Ulyſſes, 287. 

Clytoneus, victor in the race, viii. 131. 

Cyprus, ſacred to Venus, vill. 398. 

Cicons, repulſe Ulyſles, ix. g1. 

Cyclops, the fertility of the country, ix. 123. Their manners, 
127. Polypheme deſcribed, ix. 217. His cave, 252, Deſtroys 
the companions of Ulyſſes, ix. 342. 

Circe, an enchantreſs, x. 168. Her palace, 240. Transforms the 
companions of Ulyſſes into beaſts, 277. Takes Ulyſſes to her 
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bed, 412. She ſends him to the ſhades below, x, 576. In- 
ſtruts him in his 1 885 voyages, Xii. 51. 
Cocytvs, a river in hell, x. 619. | 
Cimmerians, a land of aeckneſs, Xi. 16. 
Cretheus, huſband of 'Fyro, xi. 313. 
Chloris, xi. 341. 
Chromius, ſon of Neleus, xi. 349. 
Caſtor, x1. 369. His ſtory, 370, 
Clemene, xi. 405. 
Clyteraneitra, wite of Agamemnon, murders her hufband, xi. 226, 
Caſſandra, murdered, xi. 526. 5 
Cetzans, a people of Mytia, xi. 636, 
Charybdis, x11. 129. | 
Crete, xiii. 307. xiv. 271. Contains ninety cities, xix. 196. 
Cretans remarkable liars, xiv. 411, Sce the note. 
Cydonians, famed for archery, xix. 200, 
Cnoſſus, capital of Crete, xix. 204. | 
Cteſippus, a Samian, xx. 353. Slain by Philetius, xxii. 316. 


P. 
DESC RIPT-1 0 NS: 


Of Minerva . to Ithaca, i. 124. Of failing; 


Of a ſacrifice, iii. 334. Of the palace of Menslaus, iv. 


Nepenthe, iv. 301. 01 the various ſhapes of Prot cus 


Of the iſle and Lower of Caivplo, v. 72. Of a ſtorm, v. 

Of Ulyſſes fainting, v. 380. Of heaven, vi. 49. The grove 

of Pallas, vi. 349. Of the palace of Alcinous, vii. 107. Of 

his gardens, 142. Of the land of Lotos, ix. 94. Of a man in 
a fright, x. 286, 383. Of an infernal ſacrifice, x, 624. Xi. 43. 

Of a ſtone heaved againſt a mountain, xi. 736. Of its ruſhing 

down, 738. Of the Sirens, »1i. g1. Of the erratic rocks, xii. 

71. Of Scylla, xii 107. Of Charybdis, x11. 129. Of a ſtorm, 

xii. 369, 475. Of old age, xiii. 455, 497. Of the landſchape 

about Ithaca, xvii. 230. Of a beggar, xvil. 410. Of a chari- 

table man, xvil. 501. xix. 94. Of a ftreng perſon, xviii. 76, 84. 
Of a ſingle combat, xvili. 102. Of inſolent men in power, xvili. 

157. Of a drunken perion, xvili. 281. Of the evening ſtar, 

XVII. 352, Of hunting the boar, xix. 800. Of tuning a lyre, 

. 440, of the twanging of the ſtring, xxi. 448. Of bend- 


18 1 bow, XXI. ibid. Of the flight of an arrow, xxi. 461. 


it. 460. 
85. 
, 363, 
615. Of Elyſium, iv. 769. Of the deſcent of Mercury, . 


()t 


56. 


315- 


Of 


Ulyſſes beginning a fight, xxii. 1. Of hanging, xxil. 503. Of 
the nuptial apartment of Ulyſſes, xxiii. 18g. Of the funeral of 
Achilles, xxiv, 60. Of the victory of Ulyſſes, xxiv. 609. 


Diocleus, prince of Pheræ, ili. 619. xv, 210. 
Deiphobus, iv. 376. viii. 565. 
Dolius, maſter of the fruit-groves to Uly FI iv. 912. 
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Demodocds, a poet, viii. 40. Is blind, 9. His ſong to the Phæ- 
acians, of af His fong of Mars and Venus, 307. 

Dancing deſcribed, viii. 303. 

Dance with the ball, vili. 407, 

Dodona, famous for the oracles of Jupiter, xiv. 364. xix. 340. 

Dmetor, king of Cyprus, xvii. 52.5, 

Delius afiſts Ulyſſes, xxiv. 575. 

Dorians ſettled in Crete, xix. 202. 

Deucalion, xix, 208. 

Demoptolemus heads the ſuitors, XXII. 268, Slain, 293. 

Demaſtorides flain, xxii. 325. 


E. 


Ephyre, i. 337. Noted for poiſons, il. 370. 

Elis, famed for a breed of hories, iv. 83 8. XX1:; 374. 

E his ſpeech, 1. 509. His character, note, v. 491. 
lib. i. His ſpeech, ii. 207. xvi. 452. Slam by Ulyſſes, xxii. 96. 

R a fag matron, nurſe to Ulyſſes, and atte:dant on Tele- 
machus, i. 341. Her fondnets to Telemachus, ii. 406, Her 
ſpeech to 9 iv. 980. Knows hs Xix. 347. Tells 
Penelope of Ulyſſes's teturn, xxili. 

Eidothea, a ſea nymph, daughter of Proteus, iv. 494. -She in- 
ſtructs Menelaus to ſurpriſe Proteus, iv. 550. 

FElyſium, iv. 768. f 

Eumelus, king of Theſſaly, iv. 10po. 

Eurymedula, nurſe to Nauſicaa, vii. 10. 

Echeneus, an aged counſellor to Alcinous, vii. 209. xi. 428. 

Elatreus, viccor in the game of the quoit, fil. 137. 

Eury alus, victor in wieſtling, viii. 134. Affronts Ulyſſes, vill. 
175. Repairs the wrong, 441. 

Eurytus, his Kill in aichery, viii. 226, Slain by Apollo, ibid. 

Eurylochus, x. 235. His terrour deſcribed, 287, 313. His eech, 
50g. xii. 333, 403. 

Elpenor, x. 659. Breaks his neck through drunkenneſs, 666. 
Meets Ulyiles at the entrance of bell, xi. 65. His ebſeyuics, 
. 

Enipeus, : river, xi. 283. 

Ephiaites, a giant, his ſtory, xi. 37 

Eryphyle betrays her huſband for gold, xi. 406. 

Eurypylus flain by the fon of Achilles, xi. 635. 

Erratic rocks, xii. 71. 


Eumæus, maſter of tne ſwine to Ulyges, xiv. 8. His lodge, 9. 


His piety and holpitality, 68. tatorms Uly fes of the riots of 
the ſuitors, xiv, 115. Of the affairs of his n xv. 376. Of 
his own hiltory, xv. 438. The ton of a king. xv. 455 Affi its 
Ulyſſes in fight, xxil. 178, 296. 

Etroneus, xv. 186. 

Echetus, a lavage tyrant, xviti. 96, 141. XXt, 329. 

Lurytion, the Centaur, xx. 317. 

Vor. III. 
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F.uryades ſlain by Telemachus, xxii. 294. 

Flatus flain by Eumzus, xx11. 296. 

Furydamus flain by Ulyſſes, xx11. 312. 

Eupithes raites the Ithacans againit Ulyſſes, xxiv. 484. 


. 


Greeks ſaii from Troy to Tenedos, ili. 191. To Leſbos, 203. To 
F.ubea, 212, To Gereſtus, 216. To Sunium, by Athens, 352. 
To the Malzan cape, 366. To Crete, 371. To Cydon, and 
Gortyna, ibid. To the Phæſtan coaſt, 380. To the Nile, 383. 
See note, ibid. 

Gods ſubordinate, v. 130. vi. 391. Know one another, v. 190, 
Appear in the form of ſtrangers, xvii. 376. In light, xix. 52. 

Ghoſts, their appearance, x1. 47. Ignorant of what paſles in the 
world, xi. 565. 

Gorgon, xi. 78s. 

Grotto of the Nereids, xiii, 124. 


H. 


Halitherſes, an augur, his ſpeech, 11. 789. 

Hercules, his ſhade in hell, xi. 741. Slays Iphitus, xi. 29. 

Hermione, daughter of Helen, married to Neoptolemus, fon of 
Achilles, iv. 7. 

Helen, her majeſtic air, iv. 157. Her ſpeech, 18G, Her ſkill in 
drugs, 318. She relates an adventure of Ulyſſes, 33s. Her Kill 
in embroidery, xv. 139. laterprets an omen, xv. 194. 

Happineſs of a private life, 1. 279. Of kingly power, i. 493. Of 
a married life, vi. 217. | 

Herds of Apollo, xii. 160, 31s. 


J. 


Jupiter, i. 41. Convenes the gods. His ſpeech, 33. The con- 
ference between him and Neptune, xili. 144. Commands the 
re-eltabiiſhment of Ulyſſes, xx1v. 648. | 

Ithaca, the deſcription of it, rough and mountainous, iv, 821. ix. 
TS Fas 4 A 

Idomeneus, xiii. 314. XIv. 271, 

Iphthima, ſiſter to Penelope, iv. 1048. 

Jaſion, loved by Ceres, v. 161. 

Iſmarus, ix. 42. 


Jocaſta, queen of Thebes, xi. 330, Hangs herſelf, ibid, 


Iphiclus, a Philacian, xi. 354. 

Iphimedie, mother of two giants, xi. 378. 

Irus, a begz-r, xviil. 4. Inſults Ulyſſes, xviii. 19. Chaſtiſed by 
Ulyſſes, xviit. 114. 

Iomalius, excellent in mechanics, xix. 69. 

Iphitus, xxi, 18, 25. Slain by Hercules, xxl. 30, 


I EA. 


L. 


Leocritus, one of the ſuitors, his ſpeech, ii. 273. Slain by U- 
lyſſes, xxii. 326. 


Laerceus, iii. $39, Gilds the horns of the bullock before the 


facrifice, iii. 688. | 

Libya, the deſcription of it, iv. 104. Ewes bear three lambs 
each year, ibid. See the notes. 

T,eucothea, a ſea nymph, preſerves Ulyſſee, v. 425. 

Laodamus, Hs of Alcinous, vili. 122, Victor at the gauntlet, 
141. ; 

Lotophagi, ix. 107. 

Lachza, an iſland, the deſcription of it, ix. 135. 

Lamos, ſeat of the Læſtrigons, x. 92. 

Leſtrigons, a race of gs ox the friends of Ulyſſes, x. 131. 

Laertes, his ſolitary life, xi. 226. xv. 375. xvi. 148. The ins 
terview between him Ky Ulyſſes, xxiv. 261, Arms and kills 
Lupithes, xxiv. 376, 599. | 

Leda, xi. 368. 

Leiodes, his trial of the bow, xxi. 1 


32. Slain, xxii. 347. 
Leucadian rock, xxIiv. 17, | 


M, 


„ x; 


God not the author of man's ſin, i. 41. Free-will aſſerted, ibid. 
God favours the juſt, i. 86, Is omnipotent, ili. 285, Duty 
to parents recommended, i. 387. ii. 148. 

Folly and vice inteparable, li. 320. 

Piety to ſtrangers, iv. 37. 

The anger of heaven nat eaſily appealed, iii. 178. 

Man dependent upon God, iii. 62, Angry when man offends, 
I. 47). 

We ought to rely on heaven, iv. 1979. 

Piety to peri ons in diſtreſs, vi. 235, 245. iv. 64. 

Virgin modeſty commended, vi. 341. 

Friendſhip held ſacred, viii. 240. Friend equal to 2 brother, 
Friendihip continues after death, xi. 875. 

The gods appealed by prayer, viii. 623. 

Lying deteſtable, 111.26. XI. 459. X1V. 427. 

Sacrilege puniſhed with death, xii. 485. 

The power of the gods irreſiſtible, xvi. 280. 


3 - 
3? 


Minerva, i. 86. Pleads with Jupiter for the return of Ulvyfies, 
Her ſpeech to Telemachus, ii. 303. To Jupiter, v. 12. Re- 
{trains a ſtorm, v. 490. Appears to Ulyſſes, xii. 267, Vn 
Telemachus, xv. 1. Warns Telemachus vt the tuitors amibuſh, 
33. Appears to Ulyſſes, xvi. 168, xx. 40. Aſſiſts Ulyiles, 
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XX11. 221, 330. Intercedes with Jupiter for the re-eſtablifh- 


ment of Ulyſſes, xtiv. 541. 

Mentes, king of Taphos, i. 136. His ſpeech to Telemachus, i. 

22 

| Mentor, friend - of Ulyſſes and Telemachus, 11. 283. Attends 
him to Pyle, iii. 27. His prayer, ili. 69. Aſſiſts in the de- 
ſtruction of the ſuitors, xx11. 223. 

Mercury fet to Calypſo, v. 38. His pleaſantry, viii. 377. Ap- 
pears to Ulyfles, x. 330. Patron of induſtry and arts, xv. 336. 
Of faith and ſtratagem, xix. 468. Conducts the louls of the 
ſuitcrs to hell, xxiv. 1. 

Maton prieſt of Apollo, IX. 230. 

Megara, wife of Hercules, xi. 327. 

Mzra, xi. 408. 

Minos, xix, 205. An infernal judge, xi. 698. 

Melampus, a prophet, xi. 357. xv. 253. | 
Melanthius outrages Ulyſles, xvii. 247. xx. 225. Afſiſts the 
ſuitors, Xxil. 153. His death, XXII. 509. | 

Melantho, maid to Penelope, xviii. 367, Kix. 78, 

Mulius, xvili, 468. 

Malea, iii. 366. xix.217. 

Mars ſurpriſed by Vulcan, viii. 339. 

Medon, herald to the ſuitors, iv. goz. Informs Penelope of the 
ſuitors deſigns, xvi. 4:6. His caaracter, xvii. 196. See the 
note. Spar ed by Ulyſſes, xxli. 415. Perſuades the Ithacans to 
peace, xxiv. 508. 

Menelaus, his voyages, iii. 3875 384. Receives Telemachus hoſ- 
pitably, iv. 37. His further voyages. 97. Continues his 
ſpeech, 119, 22g. He relates his own adventures, iv. 473. 
Promited Elyſium without dying, 765. Diſmiſſes T elemachus, 
XV. 168. 

Moly, powerful againft enchantment, x. 36s. 


N. 


Neptune, why incenſed againſt Ulyſſes, i. 8. Raiſes a ſtorm, v. 
37%. Shipwrecks Ulyſſes, v. 403. 

Neion, i, 239. 

Neſtor, iii. 50. His ſpeech, 82, 128. His hoſpitality, 443. 

Nepentke, iv. 302. Its qualities, ibid. 

Noemon leads Telemachus a bark, i. 434. Diſcovers it to the 
ſuitors, iv. 853. 

Nauſicaa, daughter of Alcinous, vi. 22. Relieves Ulyſſes, vi. 
24 | 

8 father of Neſtor, xi. 343. 

Neritus, a mountain of Ithaca, xill. 399. 


O. 


Oreftes, fon of Agamemnon, iii. 245. xi. 689. 
Orion, beloved by Aurora, v. 155. 
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Orion, a giant, xi. 380, 703. 

Ogygia, vii. 338. aff 
Orator deicribed, vi. 18g. 

Otus, a giant, his ſtory, xi. 377. 

Orfilochus, xili. 312. XX1. 19. 

Ortygia, xv. 438. 

Omens, See A. Cuſtoms of Antiquity. 


"A — 20 — bv * 


. 
Phemius, a poet, i. 197. His ſong to the ſuitors, 1. 421. Spared 1 
by Ulyſfes, xx11. 415. Periuadcs the Ichacans to peace, xxiv. 


806. Vs 
Penelope, her character, i. 321. ii. 99. Her warm ſpeech to 
Medon, iv. 906. To the ſuitors, xvi. 434. Her tranſport at 
the return of 'Celemachus, xvii. 4 Her wiſe conduct, xviii. 
193. Her tpeech, xvilt. 209, &c. 255, 293. The interview 
between her and Ulyſles, XXIIi. 93, 165. She owns him, xxiii. 
211, 
Piſiſtratus, ſon of Neſtor, iii. 47. Attends Telemachus to Sparta, 
611. His ſpeech to Menelaus, iv. 203, 259. Returns from 
Sparta, xv. 160. 
PhiloCtetes's {kill in archery, iii. 231. viii. 252. i 
Phrontes, pilot to Menelaus, dies ſuddenly, iii. 384. | 
Polycaſte, daughter of Neſtor, bathes Telemachus, ili. 393. 
Peon, god of pharmacy, iv. 321. 
Philomelides conquered by Ulyſſes, iv. 463. 
Pharos, an iſland in the mouth of Nile, iv. 479. 
Proteus, iv. 563. 
Phocz, the flocks of Proteus, iv. 543. 
Phantom appears to Penelope, iv. 1047. 
Polypus, a fiſh, v. 550. 
Phzac1a, (now Corfu) vi. 3. The people ignorant and efemi- 
nate, vi. 11. Their manners, 320. viii. 28g. Their chief 
city deſcribed, vi. 311. vii. 33. The common iſlanders rude, 
vi. 327. vii. 21, 41. The better people given to hoſpitality. {8 
See note on ver. 32s. lib. vi. | 1 
Paphos, ſacred to Venus, viii. 396. 7 
Poetry, the honours due to it, viii. $21. xvii. 466. The gift of 
heaven. ibid. Aſcribed to inſpiration, viii. $31. See note 
xxil. 383. 
Phædon, king of Theſprotia, xix. 329. 
Polites, companion of Ulyſſes, x. 258. 
Phlegethon, a burning river in hell, x. 608. 
Pelias, king of lolcos, xi. 311. 1 
Pheres, ſon of Cretheus, xi. 314. | | 4 
Periclimenus, xi. 348. His wonderful qualities, note, ibid, | 
Pollux, his ſtory, Xi. 367. | 
Phædra, xi. 395. 
Procris, xi. 393. 
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Pelens, father of Achilles, xi. 60g. 

Pero, a great beauty, xi. 381. Xv. 289. 

Phorcys, the bay of it deſcribed, x111. 117, 393 

Phœnicians great ſailors, x11. 316. Noted for falſhood, xiv. 319. 
Skill in aſtronomy, xv. 440. See the note. 

Polyphides, a prophet, xv. 274. 

Peiræus, xv. 581. 

Parvatius, xix. 463, $04. 

Pandarus, xx. 78. 

Philætius, a faithful ſervant to Ulyſſes, xx. 234. His ſpeech to 
Ulyſſes, xx. 249. xxi. 206. Afiſts him in the fight, and kills 
Ctehppus, xxIi. 316. | 


R. 
Reithrus, i. 238. 
Rlladamaathus, iv. 766, 
Khexenor dies ſuddenly, vii. 81. 


8. 


Sr o. 
From things animate. 


From a lion's tearing young favins, iv. 480. xvii. 140. From a4 
ſhepherd tending his flocks, iv. 389. From a tatted ox killed in 
the ſtall, iv. 719. From à loneis defending her whelps, 1041. 
From water-fovil, v. 64. From a ſea-mew, v. 428. Fron 
Children rejoicing for the. recovery of a father, v. 506. Frem 
a fiſh called a polypus, v. 350. Frem Diana dancing with her 
nymphs, vil. 116, From a lion ruſhing from a v/ood to ſeize 
his prey, vi. 153. From a matron ſceing an huiband dying, 
vill. 571. From a ſhipwiright boring with a wimble, ix. 457. 
From an armburer tempering iron in water, 46g. From calves 
friſking round their dams, x. 48g. From a fiſher, Xii. 300. 
From a bat clinging to a beam, x11. $13. Fiom a ploughman 
wearicd with labour, ili. 29. From the motion of horſes in 2 
race, xiii. 98. From the dropping down of a Crow, Xiv. 341. 
From 2 father receiving an only ion after a long ablence, xvi, 
17. From an eagle or vulture lamenting for her young, xvi. 
238. From the muſic of poetry, xvii. 60g. From the night- 
ingale, xix, 605. From A niatiiit, xx. 20. From a man in 
hunger, xk. 32. From the roaring of a bull, xxi. 31. From a 
lyriſt tuning his harp, xxi. 440, From the voice of a ſwallow, 
Xi. 449. From the breele fly, xx11. 335. From vultures ſeiz- 
ing their prey, xxii. 337. From fiſhing, xxil. 425. From a 
Jon ſtanding, over his prey, xxii. 440. From birds caught in a 

ſaare, xxii, cog. From a ſailor elcaping from a Wreck, xx1it. 

249. From the ſcreaming of bats, Xxiv. 9. 


Smilitudes from things inanimate. 


From an heap of thorns driven by the wind, v. 417. Fromfheaves 
ef Corn toſt by a whirlwind, 470. ECO a pealant preterving 
ire in embers, v. 630. From pouring ſilver over gold, vi. 275. 
From the motion of the leaves of a poplar, vii. 135. From ſnows 
diſlolving, xix. 238. 


Suitors, their luxury and riot, I. 138, 189, 291. iv. 429. 
Throughout the whole Odyitey. 

Sparta ſeated in a vale, iv. 2. Famed for „ Xv. 2 

Syria, an iſlang, xv. 438. 1 8 and hcalthtul, ibid. 

Sidon, famous for works in metals, iv. 834 RXV. | 

Styx, an Infernal r Iver, by wiki: h the cds ſwear, v. 2 z 

Sentences, their uſe ig poctry, vii. Note 6n.v. 37 9, 

Ships of Alcingus Wo tin with thought, viii. 6 3. I antformed 
into a rock, XIII. 188. 

Salmoneus, xi. 281. 

Siſrphus, his puniſhment in hell, xi. 734. 

Sirens deſcribed, Xi. 81, 219. 

Scylla, a dreadful rock, x11. 87, 280. 

Sicily, why to called, xx. 456. See the note. 


. 


Telemachus, i. 148. His hoſpitality, his ſpeech to Mentes, i. 

67 Convenes a council, ii. 10. His ſpeech, ii. 47, 147. 
237. His prayer to Minerva, 296. Lands in Pyle, ili. 5. 

Hi ſpeech to Neſtor, 90. To Menelaus, iv, 42 8. Sets fail 
for Ithaca, xv. 310. Lands, xv. £35, Conters with Eumæus, 
xvi. 87, With Penelope, xvii. 366. With Ulyſfes, Xvi. 77. 
Knows him, 234. His trial of the bow, XXI. 130. Kills Am- 
phinomus, XxxIi. 10g, 

Temeſe, 1. 410. Famous for metals. See the note. 

Thone, king of /Egypt, iv. 316, 

Thycites, iv. 690. 

Thrace, ſacred to Mars, vii. 394. 

Troy, the taking of it, viii. 681. 

Telemus, a prophet, ix: 59 

Tireſias, x. 882. xi. 112. Tells Ulyſſes his fate, 126. 

Tyro, her hiliory, x1. 281. | 

Tityue, his puniſhment in hell, xi. 70g. 

Tantalus, his puniſhment, xi. 719. 

Taphians practiſe piracy, xv. 469. 

Theoclymenus, an augur, x7. 278. Explains an omen to Tele- 
machus, xv. 271, To Penelope, xvii. 175. Interprets a pro- 
digy, xx. 421. 


Theſprotians, xvi. 19, 66, 309, 330. 
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Ulyſſes, bie character, ii. 79. Detained by Calypſo, iv. 753. 
His adventure in Troy, 33s. Mourns for his country, v. 10g; 
193. His ſpeech to "Calypſo, v. 273. He builds 2 raft, v. 
311. Sets fail, iv. 345. Is ſhipwrecked, 403. Thrown upon 
an unknown ſhore, 380. Paſſes the night in a wood, 613, 
His addreſs to Nauſicaa, vi. 1753. He is "relieved by her, $19; 
Entertained by Alcinous, vii. 250. His ſpeech before the Phæa- 
cians, vili. 183. Out-throws all the Phæacians, 210. His 
challenge to the Phæacians, 230. Relates his adventures to 
the Phzacians, ix. 21. The ſtory cf the Cicons, ix. 41. Of 
the Lotophagi, gg. Of Cyclops, 217. Ulyſſes eſcapes, 849. 
Received by Zolus, x. 1. Sails to the Læſtrigons, x. 91. To 
Circe, 187. Deſcends to hell, xi. 27. Confers with his mo- 
ther Anticlea, 186. With Agamemnon, &c. 48g. Sets ſail to- 
wards his country, xiii. go. Lands, xiil. 138. Goes to Eu- 3 
mzus in diſguiſe of a beggar, xiv. 33. Amules him with in- | 
vented ltories, xiv. 220, Continues the conference, xv. 326. 
Diicovers himſelf to Telemachus, xvi. 206, Goes to his pa— 
Jace, xvii. 410. Begs of the Faitors, XVil. 438, &c. Beats 
Irus, xviii. 110. His meral diſcourle to Amphinomus, xvii, 
136. His conference with Penelope, xix. 127. Is diicovered 
by Enryclea, xix. 546. Makes himſelf known to Eumæus and 
Philætius, xxi. 211. Draws the bow, xxi. 411. Kills An- 
tinous, XXil. 38. Euymachus, xxii. 96, &c. Hangs the fe- 
male ſervants that were falſe to him, xxii. 3500. Makes bim- 
ſelf known to Penelope, xxiii. 211, 240. To Laertes, xxiv. 
248, 375. Engages the Ithacans, xxiv, +. bog; And regains 
his kingdom, 632, 


V. 


Vition appears to Nauſicaa, vi. 25. To Penelope, xix. 626, 
Volcan furpiiſes Mars and Venus, vil, 31s: 
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W. 


Women, when young and beautiful, ſeldom wiſe, vii. 379. The 
evile they occalion, xi. 531. Not to be truſted, 545. Women 
tend of toldiers, xiv. 246. Fond of the ĩecond buſband aud his 
child un, . 25. Fay & 1 N 

Voudcen horie, vill. 553. 

Wines of Maron, ix. 229. 
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FROGS and MI CR. 


By Mr. Archdeacon PAR N EL. 


Corrected by Mr. Pore. 


Names of the Micx. 


VCA Ax, one who plun- 
ders granaries. 
Troxartes, A bread-eater. 
Lvcnomele, A licker of meal. 
ternotroctas, A bacon-cater. 
L,vcopinax, A licket of diflies. 
:mbaſichitros, A creeper into 
pots, | 
Lychener, A name. from lick- 
ing. 
Troglodytes, One who runs in— 
to Holes. 
Artophagus, who feeds on 
bread. 
Tyroglyphus, A cheeſe-ſcooper. 
Pternophagus, A bacon-eater. 
Cniſſodioctes, One who follows 
the {team of kitchens. 
Sitophagus, An eater of Wheat. 
Meridarpax, One who plunders 
kis ſhare. 


[ 


Names of the Frogs, 
HYSIGNATHUs,. One 
{wells his cheeks: 
Peleus, A name trom mud. 
Hydromedule, A ruler in the 
waters. 
Hypliboas, A loud bawler. 
Pelion, From mud. 
Seutlæus, Called from the beets, 


who 


Polyphonus, A great babbler. 
Lymnocharis, One who loves 


the lake, 
Crambophagus, Cabbage-cater, 
Lymaiſius, Called from the lake. 
Calaminthius, From the herb. 
Hydrocharis, Who loves the 


Water. 

Borborocates, Who lies in the 
mud. 

Pratiophagus, An eater of gar- 
lic. 

Peluſius, From mud. 

Pelobates, who walks in the 
dirt. 

Praſſzus, Called from garlic, 


Craugaſides, From croaking. 
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FROG S-and MI GE. 


1 


O fill my riſing ſong with ſacred fire, 

Ye tunetul Nine, ye ſweet celeſtial quire | 
From Helfcon's imbow'ring height repair, 
Attend my labours, and reward my pray'r. 
The dreadful toils of raging Mars I write, 
The ſprings of conteſt, and the fields of fight; 
How threat'ning mice advanc'd with warlike grace, 
And wag'd dire combats with the croaking race. 
Not louder tamults ſhook Olympus' tow'rs, 


9 


When earth-born giants dar'd immortal pow'rs. 18 
Theſe equal acts an equal glory claim, 
Ard thus the mute records the tale of fame. 
Once on a time, fatigu'd and out of breath, 
And juſt eſcap'd the ſtretching claws of death, 
A gentle mouſe, whom cats purſu'd in vain, 15 
Flies ſwi:t-of-foot acroſs the neighb'ring plain, 
Hangs o'er a brink his eager thirſt to cool, 
And dips his whiſkers in the ſtanding pool; 
When near a courteous frog advanc'd his head, 
And from the waters, hoarſe reſounding ſaid. 20 
What art thou, ſtranger ? What the line you boait ? 
What chance hath caſt thee panting on our coaſt ? 
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Names of the Mier. 


Poycarrax, one who plun- 

- . . ders granaries. 

Troxartes, A bread-eafter. 

Lvchomele, A licker of meal, 

Pternotroctas, A bacon-cater. 

L1copinax, A licker of diflics. 

Embaſichitros, A creeper into 
pots. 

Lychener, A name from lick- 
ing. 


Froglodytes, One who runs in- 
to holes, 

Artophagus, who fecds on 
bread. | 


Tyroglyphus, A cheeſe-ſcooper. 

Pternophagus, A bacon-cater. 

Cniſſodioctes, One who follows 
the ſteam of kitchens. 

Sitophagus, An eater of wheat. 

Meridarpax, One who plunders 
kis are. 


Nar.c< of the Frogs, 


HYSIGNATHUS, 
{wells his cheeks. 

Peleus, A name from mud, 

Hydromedule, A. ruler in the 
waters. 

Hypliboas, A loud bawler. 

Pelion, From mud. | 

Seutizus, Called from the beets, 

Polyphonus, A great babbler. 

Lymnocharis, One who loves 
the lake. 

Crambophagus, Cabbage-cater, 

Lymniſius, Called from the lake. 

Calaminthius, From the herb. 

Hydrocharis, Who loves the 
Wader. 

Borborocates, Who lies in the 
mud. 

Pratophagus, An eater of gar- 
lic. 


Peluſius, Fror 


One who 


mud. 


Pelobates, who walks in the 
dirt. 
Praſſæus, Called from garlic, 


Craugaſides, From croaking. 
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BATTLE 


FROGS ad MICH 


1 


O fill my riſing ſong with ſacred fire, 

Ve tuneful Nine, ye ſweet celeſtial quite! 
From Helfcon's imbow'ring height repair, 
Attend my labours, and reward my pray'r. 
Ihe dreadful toils of raging Mars I write, 
The ſprings of conteſt, and the fields of fight; 
How threat'ning mice advanc'd with warlike grace, 
And wag'd dire combats with the croaking race. 
Not louder tumults ſhook Olympus” tow'rs, 
When earth-born giants dar'd immortal pow'rs, 10 


JL 


Theſe equal acts an equal glory claim, 
And thus the mute records the tale of fame. 
Once on a time, fatigu'd and out of breath, 
And juſt eſcap'd the ſtretching ciaws of death, 
A gentle mouſe, whom cats purſu'd in vain, 15 
Flies {wiit-of-foot acroſs the neighb'ring plain, 
Hangs o'er a brink his eager thirſt to cool, 
And dips his whiſkers in the ſtanding pool ; 
When near a courteous frog advanc'd his head, 
And from the waters, hoarſe reſounding ſaid. 20 
What art thou, ſtranger ? What the line you boalt ? 
What chance hath caf thee panting on our coalt ? 


4 BATTLE of the 

With ſtricteſt truth let all thy words agree, 

Nor let me find a faithleſs mouſe in thee. 

If worthy friendſhip, proffer'd friendſhip take, 25 
And enb'ring view the pleaſurable lake : 

Range o'er my palace, in my bounty ſhare, 

And glad return from hoſpitable fare. 

This ſilver realm extends beneath my ſway, 

And me, their monarch, all its trogs obey. 30 
Great Phyfignathus I, from Pelius' race, 

Begot in ſalr Hydromedeuſe' embrace, 

Where by the nuptial bank that paints his fide, 

The twitt Eridanus delights to glide. 

Thee too, thy form, thy ſtrength, and port proclaim, 
A ſcepter'd king ; a fon of martial fame ; 36 
Then trace thy line, and aid my gueſling eyes. 


Thus ceas'd the frog, and thus the mouſe replies. 


Known to the gods, the men, the birds that fly 
Thro' wild expanſes of the midway ſky, 40 
Nly name refounds ; and if unknown to thee, 

The toul of great Plycarpax lives in me. 

Of brave Troxartes' line, whoſe ſleeky down 

In love comprels'd Lycomile the brown. 

My mother ſne, and princels of the plains 45 
\\ here-e'er her father Pternottoctas reigns : 

Born where a cabin litts its airy ſhed, 

With figs, with nuts, with vary'd dainties fed. 

Put fince our natures nought in common know, 

From what foundation can a friendſhip grow ? 50 
Theſe curling waters o'er thy palace roll; 

But man's high food ſupports my princely foul. 

In vain the circled loaves attempt to lie 

Conceal'd in flaſkets from my curious eye ; 

In van the tripe that boaſts the whiteſt hue, 5 5 
In vain the gilded bacon ſhuns my view, 

In vain the cheeſes, offspring of the pail, 

Or honey'd cakes, which gods themſelves regale. 


FROGS and MICE. 5 65 
And as in arts I ſhine, in arms I fight, 
Mix'd with the braveſt, and unknown to flight. Ge 
Tho' large to mine the human form appear, 
Not man himſelf can finite my foul with fear; 

ly to the bed with ſilent ſteps J go, 
Attempt his finger, or attack his toe, 
And fix indented wounds with dext'rous ſkill, 65 
Sleeping he feels, and only ſeems to feel. 
Yet have we foes which direful dangers cauſe, 
Grim owls with talons arm'd, and cats with claws ; 
And that falſe trap, the den of filent fate, | 
Where death his ambuſh plants around the bait; 70 
All dreaded theſe, and dreadful o'er the reſt 
The potent warriours of the tabby veſt : 
If to the dark we fly, the dark they trace, 
And rend our heroes of the nibbling race. 
But me, nor ſtalks, nor wat'riſh herbs delight, 1 
Nor can the crimſon radiſh charm my fight ; 
The lake-reſounding frogs ſelected fare, 
Which not a moule of any taſte can bear. 
As thus the downy prince his mind expreſt, 
His anſwer thus the croaking king addreſt. 80 
'Thy words luxuriant on thy dainties rove, 
And, ſtranger, we can boaſt of bounteous Jove: 
We ſport in water, or we dance on land, 
And born amphibious, food from both command. 
But truſt thyſelf where wonders aſk thy view, 

And ſafely tempt thoſe ſeas, Ill bear thee through: 
Aſcend my ſhoulders, firmly keep thy ſeat, 
And reach my marſhy court, and feaſt in ſtate, 

He ſaid, and leant his back; with nimble bound 
Leaps the light mouſe, and claſps his arms around, 
Then wond'ring floats, and ſees with glad ſurvey 
The winding banks difſemble ports at ſea. 

But when aloft the curling water rides, 


And wets with azure wave his downy ſides, 


3 
4 
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85 


6 B ATT L E of the 


His thoughts grow conſcious of approaching woe, 9; 
His idle tears with vain repentance flow, 
His locks he rends, his trembling feet he rears, 
Thick beats his heart with unaccuſtom'd fears; 
He ſighs, and child with danger, longs for ſhore : 
His tail extended forms a fruitleſs oar. 100 
Half drench'd in liquid death his pray'rs he ſpake, 
And thus bemoan'd him from the dreadful lake. 

So paſs'd Europa thro? the rapid ſea, 
Trembling and fainting all the vent'rous way; 
With oary feet the bull triumphant rode, EO 7-1. 
And fafe in Crete depos'd his lovely load. 
Ah fafe at laſt! may thus the frog tupport 
My trembling limbs to reach his ample court. 

As thus he forrows, death ambiguous grows, | 
Lo! from the deep a water-hydra roſe; 110 
He rolls his ſanguin'd eyes, his boſom heaves; 

And darts with active rage along the Waves. 

Confus'd, the monarch ſees his hiſſing foe, 

And dives to ſhun the fable fates below. 

Forgetful frog! the friend thy ſhoulders bore, 115 

Unſkill'd in ſwimming, floats remote from thore. 

He graſps with fruitlets hands to find relief, 

Supinely falls, and orinds his teeth with grief; 

Plunging he ſinks, and ſtruggling mounts again, 

And ſinks, and ſtrives, but ſtrives with fate in vain. 

The weighty moiſture clogs his hairy veſt, 121 

And thus the prince bis dying rage expreſt. | 
Nor thou, that flingſt me flound'ring from thy back, 

As from hard rocks rebounds the ſhatt'ring Wrack, 

Nor thou ſhalt *fcape thy due, perfidious king ! 125 

Purſu'd by vengeance on the ſwifteſt wing: 

At land thy ſtrength could never equal mine, 

At ſea to conquer, and by craft, was thine, 

But heav'n has gods, and gods have ſearching eyes: 

Ye mice, ye mice, my great avengers riſe ! 130 
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This faid, he ſighing gaſp'd, and gaſping dy'd, 
His death the young Lycophinax eſpy'd, 
As on the flow'ry brink he paſs'd the day, 
Baſk'd in the beam, and loiter'd life away: 
Loud ſhrieks the mouſe, his ſhrieks the ſhores repeat; 
'The nibbling nation learn their hero's fate : 136 
Grief, diſmal grief enſues; deep murmurs found, 
And ſhriller fury fills the deafen'd ground; 
From lodge to lodge the facred heralds run, 
To fix their council with the riſing tun ; 140 
Where great Troxartes crown'd in glory reigns, 
And winc's his length'ning court beneath the plains : 
Piycarpax' father, father now no more! 
For poor Pſycarpax lies remote from ſhore : 
Supine he lies! the filent waters ſtand, 145 
And no kind billow waſts the dead to land! 


BOOK I. 


HEN rofy-finger'd morn had ting'd the clouds, 
Around their monarch-moule the nation crowds, 
Slow roſe the monarch, heav'd his anxious breaſt, 
And thus the council fiPd with rage, addreſt. 
For loſt Plycarpax much my ſoul endures, 5 
Tis mine the private grief, the public, yours; 
Three warlike ſons adorn'd my nuptial bed, 
Three ſons, alas, before their father dead! 
Our eldeſt periſh'd by the rav'ning cat, 
As near my court the prince unheedful fat. 10 
Our next, an engine fraught with danger drew, 
The portal gap'd, the bait was hung in view, 
Dire arts aſſiſt the trap, the fates decoy, 
And men unpitying kill'd my gallant boy. 
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The laſt, his country's hope, his parents pride, 

Plung'd in the lake by Phyſignathus, dy'd. 

Rouſe all the war, my friends! avenge the deed, 

And bleed that monarch, and his nation bleed. 
His words in ev'ry breaſt inſpir'd alarms, 

And careful Mars ſupply'd their hoſt with arms, 

In verdant hulls deſpoil'd of all their beans, 

The buſkin'd warriours ſtalk'd along the plains, 

Quills aptly bound, their bracing corſelet made, 

Fac'd with the plunder of a cat they flay'd; 

The lamp's round boſs affords their ample ſhield, 

Large ſhells of nuts their cov'ring helmet yield; 

And o'er the region, with reflected rays, 

Tall groves of needles for their lances blaze. 

Dreadful in arms the marching mice appear: 

The wond'ring frogs perceive the tumult near, 

Forſake the waters, thick'ning form a ring, 

And aſk, and hearken, whence the noiſes ſpring ; 

When near the crowd, diſclos'd to public view, 

The valiant chief Embaſichytros drew : 

The ſacred herald's ſcepter grac'd his hand, 

And thus his words expreſt his king's command. 

Ye frogs ! the mice with vengeance fir'd, advance, 

And deckt in armour ſhake the ſhining lance ; 

Their hapleſs prince by Phyſignathus ſlain, 

Extends incumbent on the wat'ry plain, 

'Then arm your hoſt, the doubtful battle try ; 

Lead forth thoſe frogs that have the ſoul to die. 
The chief retires, the crowd the challenge hear, 

And proudly ſwelling, yet perplex'd appear ; 

Much they reſent, yet much their monarch blame, 

Who riſing, ſpoke to clear his tainted fame. 

O friends! I never forc'd the mouſe to death, 

Nor ſaw the gaſpings of his lateſt breath. 

He, vain of youth, our art of ſwimming try'd, 

And vent'rous in the lake the wanton dy'd. 
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To vengeance now by falſe appearance led, 
They point their anger at my guiltleſs head. 
But wage the riſing war by deep device, 
And turn its fury on the crafty mice. | 
Vour king direQs the way; my thoughts elate 55 14 
With hopes of conqueſt, form deſigns of fate. 70 
Where high the banks their verdant ſurface heave, 798] 
And the ſteep ſides confine the ſleeping wave, 3 
There, near the margin, and in armour bright, 

Suſtain the firſt impetuous ſhocks of fight : 60 
Then where the dancing feathers joins the creſt, 

Let each brave frog his obvious mouſe arreſt ; 

Each ftrongly graſping, headlong plunge a toe, 

Till countleſs circles whirl the lake below; 
| Down fink the mice in yielding waters drown'd; 65 
| Loud flaſh the waters; echoing fhores reſound : 
The frogs triumphant tread the conquer'd plain, 
And raiſe their glorious trophies of the ſlain. 

He ſpake no more, his prudent ſcheme 1mparts 
JJ, Redoubling ardour to the boldeſt hearts. 70 
Green was the ſuit his arming heroes choſe, 
Around their legs the greaves of mallows cloſe, 
Green were the beets about their ſhoulders laid, 
And green the colewort, which the target made, 
Form'd of the vary'd ſhelis the waters yield, — | 
Their gloſſy helmets gliſten'd o'er the field; 9 
| And tap'ring ſea-reeds for the poliſh'd ſpear, : 
| With upright order pierc'd the ambient air. 
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Thus drefs'd for war, they take th' appointed height, '2 
Poize the long arms, and urg'd the promis'd fight. 80 } 

3 But now, where Jove's irradiate ſpires ariſe, 
4 With ſtars ſurrounded in æthereal ſkies, 

(A folemn council call'd) the brazen gates 

Unbar ; the gods aſſume their golden icats : 
The fire ſuperiour leans and points to ſhow 


What wond'rous combats mortals wage below: 
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How ftrong, how large, the num'rous heroes ſtride ; 
What length of lance they ſhake with warlike pride : 
What eager fire their rapid march reveals; 
So the fierce Centaurs ravag'd o'er the dales; 90 
And ſo confirm'd, the daring Titans roſe, 
Heap'd hills on hills, and bid the gods be foes. 

This ſeen, the pow'r his ſacred vitage rears, 
He caſts a pitying fmile on worldly cares, | | 
And aſks what heav'nly guardians take the liſt, 95 
Or who the mice, or who the frogs aſſiſt? 

Then thus to Pallas. If my daughter's mind 
Have join'd the mice, why ſtays the fill behind? 
Drawn forth by fav'ry ſteams they wind their way, 
And ſure attendance round thine altar pay, 100 
Where while the victims gratify their taſte, 
They ſport to pleaſe the goddeſs of the feaſt. 

Thus ſpake the ruler of the ſpacious ſkies, 
When thus, reſolv'd, the blue-ey'd maid replies. | 
In vain, my father! all their dangers plead ; 105 
To ſuch, thy Pallas never grants her aid. 
My flow'ry wreaths they petulantly ſpoil, 
And rob my cryſtal lamps of feeding oil: 
(IIls following ills) but what afflicts me more, 
My veil, that idle race profanely tore. 116 
The web was curious, wrought with art divine; 
Relentleſs wretches! all the work was mine; 
Along the loom the purple warp I ſpread, 
Caſt the light ſhoot, and croſt the ſilver thread. 
In this their teeth a thouſand breaches tear ; 115 
The thouſand breaches ſkilful hands repair; 
For which, vile earthly duns thy daughter grieve : 
But gods, that uſe no coin, have none to give ; 
And learning's goddeſs never leſs can owe; 
Negletted learning gets no wealth below. 120 
Nor let the frogs to gain my ſuccour ſue, | 
Thoſe clam'rous fools have loſt my favour too. 
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For late, when all the conflict ceas'd at night, 
When my ſtretch'd ſinews ach'd with eager fight, 


When ſpent with glorious toil, I left the field, 125 


And ſunk for flumber on my ſwelling ſhield 

Lo from the deep, repelling ſweet repoſe, 

With noiſy croakings half the nation role : 

Devoid of reſt, with aching brows I lay, 

Till cocks proclaim'd the crimſon dawn of day. 130 
Let all, like me, from either hoſt forbear, 

Nor tempt the flying furies of the ſpear. 

Let heav'nly blood (or what for blood may flow) 
Adorn the conqueſt of a meaner foe, 

Who, wildly ruſhing, meet the wond'rous odds, 135 
Tho? gods oppoſe ; and brave the wounded gods, 

O'er gilded clouds reclin'd, the danger view, 

And be the wars of mortal ſcenes for you. 

So moy'd the blue-ey'd queen, her words perſuade, 
Great Jove aſſented, and the reſt obey d. 140 


BO OR U 


N OW front to front the marching armies ſhine, 
Halt ere they meet, and form the length ning line; 
The chiefs conſpicuous ſeen, and heard afar, 

Give the loud ſign to looſe the ruſhing war; 


Theor dreadful trumpets deep-mouth'd hornets ſound, 5 


The ſounded charge remurmurs o'er the ground; 
Ev'n Jove prociaims a field of horrour nigh, 
And rolls low thunder thro' the troubled ſky. 
Firſt to the fight the large Hypſiboas flew, 
And brave Lychenor with a jav'lin flew ; | 
The luckleſs warriour, fill'd with gen'rous flame, 
Stood forcmoſt glitt'ring in the poſt of fame. 
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When in his liver ſtruck, the jav'lin hung; 

The mouſe fell thund'ring, and the target rung: 

Prone to the ground he finks his cloſing eye, 

And, ſoil'd in duſt, his lovely treffes lie. 

A ſpear at Pelion; Troglodytes calt ; 

The miſſive ſpear within the boſo:u patt ; 

Death's fable ſhades the fainting frog ſurtound, 

And liie's red tide runs etbing from the wound. 

Embaſichytros felt Scutlæus' dart 

Fraiisfix, and quiver in his panting heart 

But great Aitophagus aveng'd the flain, 

And big Seutlæus tumbling loads the plain, 

And Polyphonus dies, a frog renown*d 

For boaſtful tpeech and turbulence of ſound ; 

Deep thro? the belly pierc'd, ſupine he lay, 

And breath'd his ſoul againſt the face of day, 

The ſtrong Lymnocharis, who view'd with ire, 
A victor triumph, and a friend expire; 

With heaving arms a rocky fragment caught, 

And fiercely flung where Troglodytes fought, 

A warnour vers'd in arts, of ſure retreat, 

Yet arts in vain elude inipending fate; 

Full on his ſinewy neck the fragment fell, 

And o'er his eye-lids clouds eternal dwell. 

Lychenor (ſecond of the glortous name) 

Striding advanc'd, and took no wand'ring aim 

Thro' all the frog the ſhining jav'lin flies, 

And near the vanquith'd mouſe the victor dies. 

The dreadful ſtroke Crambophagus affrights, 

Long bred to banquets, leſs inur'd to hghts ; 
Heedleſs he runs, and ftumbles o'er the ſteep, 

And wildly flound'ring flaſhes up the deep : 

Lychenor, following, with a downward blow 

Reach'd, in the lake, his unrecover'd foe ; 

Gaſping he rolls, a purple ſtream of blood 

Diſtains the ſurface of the filver flood; 

Thro' the wide wound the ruſhing entrails throng, 

And ſtow the breathleſs carcaſs floats along. 
Lymnifius good Tyroglyphus aſſails, 

Prince of the mice that haunt the flow'ry vales, 
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Loſt to the milky fares and rural ſeat, 
He came to perith on the bank of fate. 
The dread Pternoglyphus demands the fight, 
Which tender Calaminthius ſhuns by flight, 
Drops the green target, ſpringing quits the foe, 
Glides thro' the lake, and ſafely dives below. 


The dire Pternopbagus divides his way 


Thro' breaking ranks, and leads the dreadful day; 
No nibbling prince excelPd in fierceneſs more, 
His parents jed him on the ſavage boar: 

But where his lance the field with blood imbru'd, 
Swift as he mov'd Hydrocharis purſu'd, 

Till fall'n in death he lies; a ſhatt'ring ſtone 


Sands on the neck, and cruſhes all the bone; 


His blood pollutes the verdure of the plain, 
And from his noſtrils burſts the guſhing brain. 
Lycopinax with Borbocætes fights 

A blameleſs frog, whom humbler life delights ; 
'The fatal jav'lin unrelenting flies, 

And darkneſs ſeals the gentle croaker's eyes. 
Incens'd Praflophagus, with ſprightly bound, 
Bears Cniſſodioctes off the riſing ground; 

Then drags him o'er the lake, depriv'd of breath; 
And, downward plunging, finks his ſoul to death. 
But now the great Pſycarpax ſhines afar, 
(Scarce he ſo great whoſe loſs provok'd the war) 
Swift to revenge his fatal jav'lin fled, 

And thro' the liver ſtruck Peluſius dead; 

His freckled corps before the victor fell, 

His ſoul indignant ſought the ſhades of hell. 
This faw Pelobates, and from the flood, 

Lifts with both hands a monſtrous maſs of mud, 
The cloud obſcene o'er all the warriour flies, 
Dithonours his brown face, and blots his eyes. 
Enrag'd, and wildly ſputt'ring, from the ſhore 
A ſtone immenſe of fize the warriour bore ; 

A load for lab'ring earth, whole bulk to raiſe, 
Aſks ten degen'rate mice of modern days : 

Full to the leg arrives the cruſhing wound ; 


The frog, ſupportleſs, writhes upon the ground. 
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Thus fluſh'd, the victor wars with matchleſs force, 
Till loud Craugaſides arreſts his courle : 
Hoarſe croaking threats precede ; with fatal ſpeed 95 
Deep thro' the belly runs the pointed reed, 
Then, ſtrongly-tug'd, return'd imbru'd with gore; 
And on the pile his reeking entrails bore. 
The lame Sitophagus, oppreſs'd with pain, 
Creeps from the deſp'rate dangers of the plain: 100 
And where the ditches riſing weeds ſupply, 
To ſpread their lowly ſhades beneath the ſky ; 
There lurks the filent mouſe reliev'd of heat, 
And, fafe imbower'd, avoids the chance of fate. 
But here 'Troxartes, Phyſignathus there, 105 
Whirl the dite furies of the pointed ſpear : 
Then where the foot around its ankle plies, 
Troxartes wounds, and Phyſignathus flies, 
Halts to the pool, a fafe retreat to find, 
And trails a dangling length of leg behind. 110 
The mouſe ſtill urges, (till the frog retires, 
And half in anguiſh of the flight expires ; 
Then pious ardour young Praſſæus brings, 
Betwixt the fortune of contending kings : | 
Lank, harmleſs frog! with forces hardly grown, 115 
He darts the reed in combats not his own, 
Which faintly tinkling on Troxartes' ſhield, 
Hangs at the point, and drops upon the field. 
Now nobly tow'ring o'er the reſt appears 
A gallant prince that far tranſcends his years, I 20 
Pride of his fire, and glory of his houſe, 
And more a Mars in combat than a mouſe: 
His action bold, robuſt his ample frame, 
And Meridarpax his reſounding name. 
The warriour, fingled from the fighting crowd, 125 
Boaſts the dire honours of his arms aloud ; 
Then ſtrutting near the lake, with looks elate, 
Threats all its nations with approaching fate. 
And ſuch his ſtrength, the ſilver lakes around, 
Might roll their waters o'er unpeopled ground. 130 
But pow'rful ſove who ſhews no lets his grace 
To frogs that periſh, than to human race, 
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* hen thus to all the gazing pow' I'S beg? n, | 135 


'The black-furi'd hero, Meridarpax, ſhakes! 140 


Not theſe can drive the deſp'rate mouſe afar, 
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Felt ſoſt compaſſion riſing in his ſoul, 
And ſhook his facred head, that ſhock the pole. 


The ſire of gods, and frogs, and moule, and man. 
What ſeas of blood I view, what worlds of ſlain ? 

An lad rifing from a day” s campaign! 

How fierce his jav'lin, o'er the trembling lakes, 


Unleſs ſome fav'ring deity deſcend, 
Soon will the frogs loquacious empire end, 
Let dreadful Pallas wing'd with pity fly, 
And make her ægis blaze before his eye: | 
While Mars, refulgent on his rattling car, 145 
Arreſts his raging rival of the war. 

He ceas'd, reclining with attentive head, 
When thus the glorious god of combats faid. 
Nor Pallas, Jove! tho” Pallas take the field, 
With all the terrours of her hitling ſhield ; 150 
Nor Mars himſelf, tho' Mars in armour bright | 
Aſcend his car, and wheel amidſt the fight; 


And change the fortunes of the bleeding war, 

Let all go forth, all heav'n in arms ariſe ; 155 

Or launch thy own red thunder from the ſkies; ; | 

Such ardent bolts as flew that wond'rous day, 

When heaps of Titans mix'd with mountains lay; 

When all the giant-race enormous fell; 

And huge Enceladus was hurl'd to hell. 160 
"I'was thus th' armipotent advis'd the gods, 

When from his throne the cloud-compeller nods ; 

Deep length'ning thunders run from pole to pole, 

Olympus trembles as the thunders roll. 

Then ſwift he whiils the brandiſh'd bolt around, 165 

And headlong darts it at the diſtant ground; 

The bolt, difcharg'd, inwrap'd with lightning flies, 

And rends its flaming paſſage thro' the ſkies : 

Then earth's inhabitants, the nibblers, ſhake ; 

And frogs, the dwellers in the waters quake. 170 

Vet ſtill the mice advance their dread defign, 

And the laſt danger threats the croaking line; 
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Till Jove, that inly mourn'd the loſs they bore, 
With ſtrange aſſiſtance fill'd the frighted ſhore. 

Pour'd from the neighb'ring ſtrand, deform'd to view, 
They march, a ſudden unexpected crew. 176 
Strong ſuits of armour round their bodies cloſe, 
Which like thick anvils blunt the force of blows ; 

In wheeling marches turn'd, oblique they go ; 

With happy claws their limbs divide below ; 180 
Fell ſheers the paſſage to their mouth command; 

From out the fleſh the bones by nature ſtand : 

Broad ſpread their backs, their ſhining ſhoulders riſe, 
Unnumber'd joints diſtort their lengthen'd thighs, 

With nervous cords their hands are firmly brac'd, 185 
Their round black eye-balls in their boſom plac'd, 

On eight long feet the wond'rous warriours tread, 

And either end alike ſupplies a head. 

Theſe to call crabs, mere mortal wits agree; 

But gods have other names for things than we. 1 
Now, where the ſointures from their loins depend, 
The heroes tails with ſev'ring graſps they rend. 

Here, ſhort of feet, depriv'd the power to fly ; 

'There, without hands, upon the field they lie. 
Wrench'd from their holds, and ſcatter'd all around, 
The bended lances heap the cumber'd ground. 196 
Helpleſs amazement, fear purſuing fear, 
And mad confuſion thro' their hoſt appear ; 

O'er the wild waſte with headlong flight they go, 

Or creep conceal'd in vaulted holes below. 200 

But down Olympus, to the weſtern ſeas, 
Far-ſhooting Phoebus drove with fainter rays ; 

And a whole war (ſo Jove ordain'd) begun, 
Was fought, and ceas'd, in one revolving fun. 
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